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THE NORTHWESTERN MILLER 


SHIPS OF THE PAST 


By R. C. Mason 


“Bells of the Past, whose long forgotten music 
Still fills the wide expanse, 

Tingeing the sober twilight of the Present 
With the color of Romance.” 


ORN a drowsy, Spanish 
hamlet, fed on the intoxi- 
cants of a gold rush, de- 
veloped by an adventurous 

; commerce and a vast agri- 
cultural back country, San Francisco has 
a history of interest and romance. 

The dim light of the sixteenth and sev- 
enteenth centuries shows the shadowy 
sails of the yearly treasure galleon bound 
from Acapulco to Manila and sailing 
down the California Coast on its return 
where, more than likely, an English pri- 
vateer would be lying in wait for it. 
Little else on the whole waste of water 
seemed visible, according to the early 
historian. Naturally, then, the galleon 
needed a port of call, and in 1769 Jose de 
Galvaez, Spain’s “visitador” in Mexico, 
determined on an active campaign for 
colonizing the coast of California. 

Consequently, several expeditions were 
dispatched northward to establish sta- 
tions. One of these, under command of 
Don Caspar de Portola, governor of the 
Californias, left San Diego in July, 
1769, bound overland for Monterey, but 
overshot it and located the Bay of San 
Francisco instead. 

According to history, this was in No- 
vember and the rains had begun. The 


expedition had been nearly four months 
on the march. It had been scourged by 
famine and scurvy. Provisions were 
down to acorns. In poor condition the 
party lingered a few days near what is 
now Stanford University, while Sergeant 
Jose Francisco Ortega, chief of scouts, 
explored the country to the northward 
and thus was probably the first white 
man to see the Goldeh Gate, which ap- 
pears, until then, to have been remark- 
able mainly for the list of great discov- 
erers that had sailed by without discov- 
ering it. 

Five years later Don Juan Manuel 
Ayala, lieutenant of frigate of the Royal 
Spanish Navy, sailed the little packet 
San Carlos, otherwise the Golden Fleece, 
into the Gulf of the Farallones, as the 
roadstead outside the heads was called, 
looking for that port of San Francisco 
which Vizcaino had mapped in 1603 and 
Drake had visited in 1579. On August 
&, 1775, the San Carlos poked her bowsprit 
into the Golden Gate, the first of all the 
Argonauts of the Western World. Thus 
was the harbor of San Francisco opened 
to the commerce of the world. 

Shortly after the establishment of an 
American trading center on the Pacific 
Coast the allurement of California was 


felt in eastern commercial centers. The 
Boston clipper ship and its “down East” 
Yankee skipper began to round the Cape 
and visit the ports north of the Golden 
Horn. The clipper ship is a romantic 
figure in American history. It is roman- 
tic in that it was successful. These ships 
touched all ports which contained com- 
modities that were of value to the world 
at large. They laid the foundation of 
American commerce and industry. 

It was during this period that San 
Francisco began to be recognized as the 
main port of entry on the Pacific Coast. 
Ships leaving the Golden Gate plied their 
tortuous ways through the uncharted 
South Seas in search of copra, oil and 
pearls. They carried cotton goods, beads 
and similar articles of exchange. Drafts 
and credits, as we know them, were un- 
known. The value of any commodity 


was in accordance with cargo space, the 
price declining as the ship’s hold filled 
There was no established equilibrium of 
the market; each skipper made his own 
quotations. 

(Continued on page 161.) 


UNDERWEIGHT SACKS 

Underweight in only one of numerous 
sacks constituting a shipment of goods 
is well-nigh conclusive evidence of the 
seller’s intent to give full weight; but 
underweight in all the sacks save one will 
require proof to exculpate the seller. 
So holds the Alabama supreme court in 
the case of State of Alabama vs. 22 
Sacks of Daisy Horse and Mule Feed, 
88 So. 422. 

The state sued to forfeit defendant 
shipment, and finding that 21 of the 22 
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bags of feed were short in weight, they 
were condemned and forfeited. The 
court says: 

“One sack weighed 109 lbs. Twenty- 
one sacks varied in weight from 88 to 
98 lbs—all under 100 Ibs. The 22 sacks 
weighed 2,084 Ibs, 116 lbs less than their 
labels called for, and only 84 lbs over a 
ton. The 21 underweight sacks total in 
pounds 1,975—25 lbs less than a ton. 
Any 20 of the 22 sacks would weigh 
practically 1,900 lbs. The manufacturer 
was saving about 100 lbs on the ton. |i 
was selling, by the underweight in th 
sacks, about 1,900 lbs for a ton. 

“If one sack was 9 lbs under weigh 
and 21 of proper weight or practically 
correct, it would be a strong, if not con 
clusive, circumstance of no intent tv 
have an underweight and no intent tv 
deceive or defraud. 

“In this case there is one sack out « 
22 over weight, and 21 out of 22 unde: 
weight, reducing it per ton about 10 
Ibs. This, with no evidence to the con 
trary, impresses the court that the weig!ii 
of the 21 sacks is false, that it was don 
to deceive or defraud, and, it being f 
sale or offered for sale, should be co: 
demned and forfeited to the state « 
Alabama. 

“The design of the act is to make t! 
label on a sack of feed speak the trui:: 
as to its contents, If it does not, an: 
the proof shows it was done to decei 
or defraud, and it was kept for sale 
offered for sale, it is subject to con- 
demnation and forfeiture to the state.” 

A. L. H. Srreer. 


Through the Golden Gate: From an Oil Painting in the Lobby of the San Francisco Merchants’ Exchange 
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“I see, 













” said Old Dad Fetchit, of the Fish River Roller 
Mills, “that Roge Babson, a kind of expert figgerer, has it all 
orked on in fractions that the big city hotels get 


‘ain't gone far postin: Accordin’ 
ito_ my figgers, you feed the same 


; a, rate of dang near eight thousand 
dollars a barrel, which, when you take 
account that the farmer don’t get but a 


ZL A ish ine ee profiteerin’ than Roge dug out. 
ble looks to me like not havin’ enough imagination.” 


flour to a saxaphoner or a 
_ sliphorn player, an ’ allowin’ 


Roge’s * 








4 SOUND BASIS ESSENTIAL 

The National Bank of Commerce, New 
York, recently published as an advertise- 
ment a few paragraphs on “The Bedrock 
of Business,” tersely setting forth cer- 
tain fundamental principles which can- 
not be too emphatically stated, at this 
time when the country is beginning to re- 
build its shaken business structure. 

These were as follows: 

“Better business means not only more 
business, more stable profits, it means 
higher standards of doing business. 

“Business standards must be such that 
men can trust each other. This is as 
fundamental to better times as sound 
currency, credit or banking. 

“When one man engages another to 
perform a service or deliver a commod- 
ity, he enters into a contract. If busi- 
ness is to be sound, that contract must 
be sacred to both parties as far as per- 
sonal responsibility can go. 

“Modern business is based, not on the 
legality, but on the sanctity, of contracts, 
on the common faith that a business man 
will do what he promises. Credit rating 
depends on something more than a satis- 
factory relation between assets and 
Nebilities, 

“If contracts were to become of value 
only through legal action, they would not 
he practical instruments of business, for 
business cannot be conducted through 

agency of courts of justice. 

“insistence of sellers and buyers alike 
that contracts of purchase are made to 
stand by is prerequisite to economic sta- 
bility. 

‘Business faces a long, steady climb 
te conditions better than it has* ever en- 
joyed. Progress toward those conditions 
will be satisfactory or unsatisfactory in 
proportion as men and nations earn the 
confidence of each other by faithful ob- 

‘vance of the letter and spirit of their 
contracts,” 

Unless the foundation be solid, the 
Superstructure raised upon it cannot be 
otherwise than flimsy. There is, unfor- 
tunately, much evidence that, despite the 
lessons of the past year, which have been 
fairly ruinous to some, too many are 
again striving to build up trade without 
first making sure that its basis is sound. 


The influence of the careless methods of 
boom times is still apparent; there is 
laxity in the keeping of contracts and a 
tendency to go ahead without actually 
cleaning house and seriously facing the 
music, 

Still there lingers in the minds of some 
men of business the idea that something 
is going to turn up that will bring back 
the days of large and easy profits; that 
present conditions are merely temporary, 


- and that all that is needed is to tide over 


the period of depression; meantime a 
little slackness, more or less, will do no 
harm, in fact it may serve to stimulate 
and encourage trade and so help out 
until the new boom arrives. 

There will be no return to easily gained 
profits, not for many years to come; the 
conditions that brought them about have 
gone, not temporarily but, practically, 
forever. The mill will never grind with 
the water that is past. It is a time for 
serious and thorough searchings of the 
soul of business; for going to the root 
of things and getting down with the least 
possible delay to facts as they are, trust- 
ing not in vain imaginings and idle day- 
dreams. 

The salvation of the business of this 
country lies in but one direction: a 
speedy return to those sound and true 
principles which were almost universally 
ignored, more or less, during the period 
of high prices and large profits which is 
irrecoverably past. First of all the in- 
tegrity of contracts must be absolutely 
insisted upon, both by buyer and seller. 

Big business, mere volume of sales, 
will not help the situation unless, to be- 
gin with, there is some profit in it and 
unless it is predicated upon the good 
faith of those engaged in it. The pres- 
ent offers a golden opportunity to make 
a fresh start; to get rid of doubtful or 
questionable connections; to reaffirm and 
consistently to maintain correct business 
principles; to begin again and begin 
right. 

Those who attempt to carry on with 
a flimsy basis, who imagine they can, in 
some way, avoid the real issue and bluff 
their way back to prosperity, are cer- 
tainly doomed to bitter disappointment. 
They may be able to stand off failure 


and collapse for a time, but it is inevit- 
able that, sooner or later, methods in- 
herently unsound, however plausible and 
promising they may seem, will bring 
their legitimate fruit. 


THE INVERTEBRATES 


To any one whose own dollars are not 
involved, the present. situation in milling 
is not without its humorous aspect. A 
great industry, having but recently 
passed through one of the worst years in 
its entire history and having entered a 
new season under highly favorable con- 
ditions, has permitted its whole promise 
of renewed good profits to be dissipated 
by the action of its own members. Mill- 
ing is today lacking in the prosperity 
which it should have, through no cause 
save that millers willfully set out to sell 
flour cheap, have so sold it, and are con- 
tinuing so to sell it. 

In July in winter wheat districts, and 
in September in spring wheat territory, 
millers closed their records for an unfa- 
vorable year. Through a combination of 
circumstances never before known in the 
trade, many millers suffered unprece- 
dented financial losses; enterprises of 
moderate capacity and corresponding 
financial strength made losses of from 
twenty-five thousand to one hundred 
thousand dollars, and many larger con- 
cerns were on the wrong side by hun- 
dreds of thousands of dollars. 

Fortunately for the financial integrity 
of the industry, an overwhelming ma- 
jority of millers had not dispersed all 
of the very satisfactory earnings of the 
previous four or five years, and were thus 
able to care for the substantial shrink- 
age in their balance sheets out of their 
surplus accounts. This, coupled with the 
very high credit established by the indus- 
try as a whole and by its individual mem- 
bers almost without exception, enabled 
milling to emerge from the experience 
with an amazingly small number of casu- 
alties. There were plenty of millers with 
their backs against the wall, there were 
reorganizations and other evidences of 
distress, but of actual failures of more 
than local importance there were almost 
none. 

All of this is, of course, a twice told 
tale, well known to every miller. The 
important fact is that, through the en- 
tire period of trial and trouble, the in- 
dustry never lost its courage. In the 
end it closed its year, took its medicine 
with a-wry grin and turned its face to 
the new day, in milling always marked 
by the wheat harvest, new-wheat grind- 
ing, new trade contracts and new price 
levels. The attitude of millers at that 
time was optimistic, courageous and 
splendidly typical of the spirit which al- 
ways has been an inspiration to those 
connected with this great industry. At 
the Chicago meeting, characterized by a 
spirit of hopeful determination never ex- 
celled in this or any other trade, every 
miller present accepted without reserve 
the doctrine of “buck up.” Never was 
a new crop season started under more 
auspicious circumstances. 

What became of that spirit no one can 
tell. Why it disappeared no one knows. 
Almost immediately, the flour trade be- 
gan doing precisely what it had been 
prophesied it would do,—buying flour as 
hard as it could. Mills, long on part 


time or idle, swung into full capacity 


operation, and trainloads of flour began 
to move into trade channels to replenish 
exhausted stocks. For weeks the columns 
of The Northwestern Miller contained 
reports from almost every winter wheat 
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milling center of actual scarcity of flour, 
of millers having to limit their bookings, 
of inability to comply with shipping di- 
rections, of day-night-and-Sunday opera- 
tion. Milling was apparently back in its 
old stride, swinging along toward the 
goal of recovered losses and balance 
sheets restored to their old position. 

All of this was ordinarily a safe guide 
to the prosperity of flour milling, but the 
evidence, in this case, was not reliable. 
The flour, it is true, has been and is being 
sold, the great stream is going to market, 
the holes are being filled up, certain mill- 
ing districts have broken all previous 
output records, the parade has marched 
bravely by, the band has played, but the 
flour has been disposed of at such ridic- 
ulous prices as almost to defy belief. 
Literally millions of barrels of it have 
gone into the trade without a decent, to 
say nothing of a loss-recovering, profit 
to the millers who made and sold it. 

Why? No miller can answer. Cer- 
tainly The Northwestern Miller, with a 
half century’s familiarity with the in- 
dustry, would not attempt to do so. 
Three hundred millers, that being ap- 
proximately the number comprising the 
heart of the industry, and manufacturing 
in their mills all but a comparatively 
small part of the hundred and twenty 
million barrels of flour normally pro- 
duced in the United States, entered a 
season propitious for regaining past 
losses, have passed through its first three 
months and are now beginning its sec- 
ondary period, without apparently any 
attempt whatever to take sound business 
advantage of the conditions offered them. 

These three hundred millers, in com- 
pany with their two or three thousand 
minor associates comprising the trade 
body, have a record of business wisdom 
back of them not exceeded by any in- 
dustry in the world. For half a century 
prior to the war they were engaged in 
building plants, capital, credit and a 
trade reputation which enabled them, 
when the time of test came, to weather 
the storms of war and emerge from the 
maelstrom not only with honor but with 
fairly earned profit as a result of condi- 
tions and of knowing how wisely to turn 
them to account. Even in the disen- 
tangling period, the time of liquidation, 
the 1920-21 crop year, they showed their 
mettle and their judgment so that the 
industry came through sound and in 
fighting trim. 

All of this is to the great credit of 
the larger concerns and their lesser asso- 
ciates in milling. The sad part is that 
today, with the period of trial at an end, 
with every present condition ready to 
lend itself to a turn in the tide of mill- 
ers’ fortunes, advantage is not being 
taken of the opportunity. The stout 
hearts which so well served in adversity 
seem not even present in the form of 
first rate business courage, now that 
there is nothing to do but to meet a 
sound and normal demand for flour at 
prices which will yield a profit. 

It is idle to ring the changes on such 
hackneyed trade expressions as “over- 
capacity.” There is over-capacity in ev- 
erything in the world, if the mere pro- 
duction possibilities are taken into ac- 
count.’ It is equally useless to say that 
millers do not know their “cost of pro- 
duction,” for every miller, at least every 
one of the important three hundred mill- 
ers, knows this, and knows it well. It is, 
in fact, no natural condition nor any lack 
of intelligence which is just now doing 
its uttermost to squeeze the profit out of 
flour production and sale. It is nothing 


~ 
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in the world but a lack of courage and 
determination to quote flour at a price 
to insure a profit. 

Three hundred milling enterprises, 
yielding to a pitiful minority who began 
it, are disposing of their products at too 
small a margin. Thousands of others are 
following the same practice because no 
one of them can stand alone in resisting 
the price current. Three hundred mill- 
ers, beginning with a relatively small 
number, having the courage to “buck 
up,” can restore milling prosperity if 
they are disposed to do so. The trouble 
with milling results entirely and exclu- 
sively from the failure of millers to de- 
mand a price which will produce a profit. 
The remedy lies in their own hands. 





WORKING TOGETHER 


The feed dealers, working through the 
medium of their national organization, 
have set an admirable example in the 
matter of their trade rules. Not only 
have they formulated and adopted a set 
of rules which ought to do away with 
most of the disputes which have hitherto 
complicated so many transactions in 
feedingstuffs, but they have arrived at 
these regulations through joint effort 
with the millers and grain dealers. The 
new rules were prepared by a committee 
representing all three groups, and have 
already been approved by conventions of 
the feed and grain dealers. All that now 
remains is for the millers to take favor- 
able action in the matter, which will pre- 
sumably be done at the Federation meet- 
ing this week. 

Important as it is to have an adequate 
set of regulations governing transactions 
in feed, the manner in which these rules 
have been formulated and acted upon is 
even more significant. The trade in 
feedingstuffs directly concerns the grain 
dealer, the miller and the feed jobber, 
the first two as sellers and the last as 
buyer. Any one of the three groups 
could easily formulate a set of trade 
rules which would be entirely satis- 
factory to itself, but which would fail 
to meet the needs of one or both of the 
other groups involved; such rules would 
in many ways be worse than none at 
all, as they would not only be inadequate 
to settle disputes, but would actually 
discourage and perhaps prevent trading. 

The complications of the feed trade 
are materially greater than those in- 
volved in the sale and purchase of flour, 
owing to the very great variety of feeds 
on the market and the dangers of de- 
terioration in transit. Thus the task of 
drawing up rules which should prove sat- 
isfactory all round was an exceedingly 
difficult one, and the joint committee de- 
serves special credit for its success in 
this respect. Its members were clearly 
guided by a spirit of fair play and mu- 
tual consideration; the representatives of 
the buyers were willing to recognize the 
fundamental right of the sellers of feed 
to make the terms on which they would 
sell their product, while the latter were 
equally ready to safeguard the legitimate 
rights of the purchasers. 


The successful carrying through of this | 


task suggests that similar methods, em- 
ployed in the same spirit of real co-op- 
eration, can undoubtedly put an end to 
the disputes which have arisen between 
the sellers and the buyers of flour. In 
this case, as in that of the feed trade, 
three main groups are involved; the dif- 
ference is that in place of two bodies of 
sellers there is only one, whereas there 
are two groups of flour buyers as against 
only a single group in the case of feed. 
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The. millers, as the sellers, have an abso- 
lute right, which should be unquestioned 
by any one, to establish the terms on 
which their flour may be purchased, but 
it is obviously to the advantage of all 
concerned that these terms shall be fair 
to both the flour jobbers and the bakers, 
who between them buy nearly all of the 
millers’ flour product. 

This matter is more than likely to 
come up for discussion at the Federa- 
tion meeting on Friday of this week, and 
the millers present will do well to con- 
sider very seriously the example which 
has been set before them by the feed 
dealers, the grain men, and their own 
representatives on the committee in 
charge of the feed trading rules. 

The Federation now has an admirable 
opportunity to demonstrate its readiness 
to play fair with the flour buyers by in- 
viting both the National Federated Flour 
Clubs and the American Bakers’ Asso- 
ciation to appoint special representa- 
tives to a joint committee for the pur- 
pose of considering and, if necessary, re- 
shaping the rules governing flour trans- 
actions. The mere invitation would give 
evidence of the desire of the millers to 
co-operate with their customers, and of 
their recognition of the fact that a con- 
tract, to be really useful to either party 
in a commercial transaction, must be fair 
and just to both. 

The creation of such a joint commit- 
tee, however, will mean little unless the 
representatives of all three groups are 
animated by the same spirit which made 
possible the formulation of the rules gov- 
erning transactions in feed. They must 
all come to the committee’s meetings 
prepared to see the other man’s point of 
view, and willing to concede points which 
do not affect their fundamental rights. 
They must forget such past antagonisms 
as may have arisen, and come together, 
not governed by prejudices, but in the 
sincere belief that a solution can and 


will be found for all their conflicting’ 


problems. 

A joint committee working in such a 
spirit could, almost without a doubt, 
evolve a contract form which would be 
acceptable to every one concerned. The 
buyers cannot seriously challenge the 
right of the miller to sell his flour “f.o.b. 


cars to initial carrier at shipping point, 


freight allowed to destination,” as the 
present uniform contract provides, and 
once this single matter is settled, a care- 
ful comparison of the millers’ and the 
flour clubs’ sales contracts fails to dis- 
close a single point of difference which 
is likely to make any serious trouble. 
The Northwestern Miller has frequent- 
ly pointed out that the chief danger in 
multiplying trade associations lies in the 
tendency of each organization to regard 
itself as created for the purpose of do- 
ing battle with those who ought to be its 
closest allies. When the feed men 
launched their association, only a short 
time ago, it seemed more than possible 
that this tendency would be so clearly 
manifested as to limit the usefulness of 
the new organization. Instead, it has 
been wise enough to act as a connecting 
link between other and larger trade 
bodies, with the result that it has already 
solved a problem which, until recently, 
seemed to baffle solution. At their meet- 
ing in Chicago on Friday the millers can- 
not do better than make use of the prac- 
tical advice thus given them by the feed 
men, and employ like methods for 
eliminating the causes for disagreement 
between themsélves and their customers. 


TOO BELLIGERENT 

The Grain Dealers’ National Associa- 
tion is in many respects an exceedingly 
useful body, and most of its activities 
are highly commendable, as tending to 
enable its members to render better and 
more efficient service to the nation, but 
the tone which dominated its recent an- 
nual meeting in Chicago was in some 
ways distinctly regrettable. In one 
speech and report after another, the out- 
standing feature was indignation against 
those who, in one way or another, have 
been seeking to bring about extensive 
changes in the method of marketing 
grain. To some extent this indignation 
is, of course, quite justifiable, for much 
of the legislation proposed, and in some 
instances enacted, has been ill-considered 
and destructive in its tendencies; but, 
simply as a matter of sound tactics, the 
grain trade cannot afford to put itself 
on record as opposed to any and all 
changes in its methods, and this is exact- 
ly the impression created by all the pub- 
lished reports of the Chicago meeting. 

Whether rightly or wrongly, the atti- 
tude of the public toward the grain 
trade as a whole is clearly marked and 
definitely hostile. The immense service 
rendered is seldom recognized, whereas 
the evils accompanying the marketing of 
grain have been greatly exaggerated, un- 
til the ordinary uninformed voter has 
come to regard the boards of trade as 
licensed gambling houses, and the larger 
grain traders as unscrupulous robbers 
of both the farmer and the public at 
large. . 

No trade, thus regarded, can afford to 
be too indignant in public. It can, and 
should, do everything in its power to 
counteract false statements regarding its 
methods, and to spread a more accurate 
knowledge of the service it is rendering; 
but when it takes the position that its 
practices are above criticism or improve- 
ment, and that any one who seeks to 
change them is a socialist, an agitator or 
a violent radical, then it simply strength- 
ens the very hostility it is seeking to al- 
lay. 

At present, as every one knows and as 
most people are ready to admit, the 
grain market is susceptible of specula- 
tive manipulation. A grain dealer with 
large resources may not be able to exert 
any lasting influence on’ the price of 
wheat, but he can temporarily put the 
price up or down on his local exchange, 
to suit his own purposes, by a kind of 
buying or selling which has little or no 
relation to the actual consumptive de- 
mand. In other words, he can make 
money out of a transaction which serves 
no direct purpose useful to any one but 
himself. It does not follow that the sys- 
tem which makes this possible is inher- 
ently wrong, but while such dealings are 
possible, public criticism will always 
have a definite basis on facts. 

The grain trade is not going to be 
swept away, nor is it, as was so often 
insisted at the Chicago meeting, “fight- 
ing for its very life.’ What it is fight- 
ing for is the right to retain unques- 
tioned the methods of doing business 
which it has found to be most profitable. 
On any basis of reasonable competition, 
the grain trade will overwhelmingly de- 
feat any such movement as the one 
launched last winter by the representa- 
tives of the farmers, because it can al- 
ways render a more efficient and conse- 
quently cheaper service. Even the Cap- 
per-Tincher bill, annoying as its provi- 
sions may be, will not put the grain 
trade out of business, for the very good 
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reason that the country cannot get along 
without it, 

The grain dealers have an enormously 
important service to render in the mar- 
keting and distribution of grain, and on 
the whole they are rendering it excecd- 
ingly well. For this they will continue 
to be paid liberally by the nation, for, 
despite the Chicago convention talk, the 
United States is a long way off from 
socialism or anything like it. Most in- 
dustries are today far less disturbed |)y 
socialistic bugbears than they were two 
or three years ago; the outspoken alarm 
of the grain trade is due, not to a iia- 
tional tendency, but to its own shurt- 
comings, which have laid it open to 
attack. 

If the Grain Dealers’ National As.o- 
ciation really seeks to protect the tr: Je 
from adverse legislation and competition 
supported by government agencies, it 
will continue its good work in making 
known the actual facts regarding ‘1c 
service rendered, but it will stop ra:it- 
ing about socialism and irresponsi ‘le 
agitators, and will even go to the len-‘h 
of admitting that the methods of he 
trade may conceivably fall short of © \)- 
solute perfection. 





BUY A PARROT 


The Northwestern Miller suggests { iat 
a great many members of the trade \ ill 
both save themselves annoyance «nd 
trouble and perhaps be able to escpe 
from the profoundest depths of despond- 
ency if they will invest a few dollars in 
parrots trained to say “Business is b:\\,” 
and perch them in their front offices to 
welcome inquiring visitors. A _ special 
phonograph record might be made to 
serve the same purpose, but it would 
lack something of the personal chirm 
which a well-educated parrot possesses, 
and besides, the parrot’s traditional 
leanings toward profanity might easily 
be employed to vary and intensify ‘he 
effectiveness of the standard phrase. 

The habit of reiterating “Business is 
bad” has grown so strongly on mony 
millers during the past nine or (cn 
months that they have become incap:' le 
of uttering any other sentiment. A min 
who says a thing often enough ends !y 
believing it, even if it does not always 
fit the facts. Whatever the uncertain- 
ties of the past two months may hive 
been, the milling industry has unqu:s- 
tionably been far better off than it w:s 
last winter and spring, or than it wis 
a year ago, when an order became almost 
automatically an attempt at cancellation. 
At least the mills are grinding more flour 
than at any time during the 1920-21 crvp 
year, and it is to be assumed that not 
all of this flour is being sold at a loss. 

Many millers, of course, have nit 
fallen prey to the habit of pessimis(‘c 
utterance, but there are enough w)o 
have done so to have an appreciable e'- 
fect on the entire trade. Any miller wiv 
feels that the news from his office mu-t 
be invariably bad, lest some one shou! 
suspect him of making money, would «0 
well to steady his own equilibrium, in- 
prove his golf game and brighten tlc 
atmosphere of his home by delegatinz 
the duty of making all despondent stat: - 
ments to somebody else. The sugg:>- 
tion regarding the employment of a p:'- 
rot for this purpose is made with the 
approval of a distinguished naturalis', 
who has informed The Northwestein 
Miller that parrots differ materially from 
human beings, in that their philosophy 
of life is not in the slightest degree a!- 
fected by their conversation. 
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October 12, 1921 





The great feature of last week’s mar- 
ket was the persistent weakness of 
wheat, which registered a decline of 
fully 15¢ between Oct. 1 and 8, cash 
wheat falling steadily along with the 
December and May options. The clos- 
ing price for December on Friday, Oct. 
7, ranging downward from $1.204, at 
Minneapolis to $1.01 at Kansas City, 
established a low record not paralleled 
since June of 1916. Slight rallies on 
Saturday and Monday advanced the 
quotations for December and May 2@3c, 
but had little effect on cash wheat. 

Flour quotations, following wheat, 
were generally reduced materially, but 
naturally they covered a fairly wide 
range, some mills running far below oth- 
ers in making price concessions. By the 
first of the week, however, prices all 
along the line had come down so far as 
to establish a lower level for patents 
than has been seen at any time since the 
summer of 1916. As millfeed remained 
lower than at any previous period since 
1906, it seems reasonably clear that the 
“deflation” of flour has reached a point 
at which flour prices are materially too 
low in relation to those of other com- 
modities. 

Reports of buying on the decline were 
most irregular. The Southwest report- 
ed a genuine revival of buying activity, 
and there was a fair volume of business 
in the Northwest, but most eastern 
consuming centers still reported trade 
quiet. Canadian flours appear to be pro- 
viding sharp competition in the eastern 
trade, which, with October wheat in 
Winnipeg quoted on Oct. 10 at $1.16%, 
and December 3c lower, is not surpris- 
ing. On such a price basis, and taking 
advantage of the 10 per cent bonus pro- 
vided by the rate of exchange, Canadian 
millers can afford to pay the 20 per cent 
tariff and still give the American spring 
wheat millers sharp competition. 

'xport demand was generally reported 
as very quiet, and the foreign interest in 
wheat seems likewise to have fallen off 
to such an extent that even the unfa- 
vorable government report had little ef- 
fect on the market. 

\t the close on Monday, Oct. 10, an 
average quotation for No. 2 grades of 
cash wheat at western terminals was 
about $1.20, compared with $1.35 on the 
preceding Friday, with December aver- 
aging about $1.12, as against $1.26. The 
May option ran about 4c over December. 

‘The course of prices for top patents 
is indicated in the following table, show- 
ing average quotations at four represen- 
tative markets, two western and two 


eastern: 


Hard Soft 

winter winter 

Oc $7.05 $6.70 
) 7.46 6.95 

Ss 7.55 7.05 
Avs 7.50 7.00 
J 7.90 7.35 
J 9.05 8.60 
M 7.90 7.30 
Aj 8.30 8.30 
Ma 9.35 9.55 
Fel 9.20 9.75 
yi 9.80 10.10 
I 8.65 9.20 
‘ 11.00 10.85 
11,80 11.56 





he following table gives an approxi- 
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mate average for quotations on first 
clears in eastern and western markets: 


Hard Soft 

Spring winter winter 
$5.70 $5.70 $5.30 
6.05 5.85 5.50 
6.20 5.90 6.55 
6.70 6.00 5.45 
6.75 6.20 5.65 
7.05 7.00 6.36 
6.00 5.90 5.70 
6.00 5.90 6.30 
6.80 6.95 7.25 
6.85 7.00 7.20 
7.80 7.35 7.35 
7.00 6.75 7.20 
9.00 8.86 9.10 
10.30 10.00 10.05 





An approximate average quotation for 
bran of all types in both eastern and 
western markets as reported on Oct. 7 
was $19.05 per ton, which compares with 
+ following first-of-the-month quota- 
tions: 


St Pere $19.35 April1........ $25.85 
Bent. 2 wcoscecr 19.70 March 1 ...... 28.70 
Ame. BE rcccccse SE.00 FOR 2 cccccccs 32.75 
SOF 1 cvvcerve 80.00 . Jam. 8 ccccoces 33.25 
Tune 1 .ccccces 22.46 Dec. 1 ....-00- 37.75 
Bae 2 avccceoe 33.66 Nov. 1 ...--00- 35.95 


The following table shows the percent- 
age of output to full capacity reported 
by three important groups of mills: the 
spring wheat mills of the Northwest, the 
hard winter wheat mills of the Kansas- 
Oklahoma district, and the soft winter 
wheat mills of the Ohio valley: 


Hard Soft 

Spring winter winter 
Oot. BB .cccseess 64 83 52 
September av’ge.. 67 85 58 
August average... 58 94 66 
July average .... 47 78 49 
June average ... 40 60 34 
May average .... 43 49 29 
April average ... 44 61 33 
March average... 45 52 87 
February average 45 62 39 
January average.. 44 50 365 
December av’ge.. 48 60 29 
November av’ge.. 60 55 38 
October average.. 55 61 43 





(Special Telegrams from Correspondents of 
The Northwestern Miller, Oct. 12.) 


Toronto.—Manitoba flour for export 
firmer today at not less than 47s 6d, Lon- 
don basis. Some mills ask 49s. Sales 
light. 

Cotumsvus.—Flour dull. Buyers fairly 
well loaded, and not making any pur- 
chases, except in a few instances where 
mills have made price concessions. Feed 
in fair demand. 


Nasuvitte.—F lour sales in small quan- 
tities continue fairly active. Shipments 
are satisfactory. Buyers are inclined to 
await developments before covering fu- 
ture needs. Millfeed juiet. 


Cuicaco.—Prices on spring and hard 
winter flour up 15@20c this week, but 
advance seems to have little effect on 
buyers. Immediate business continues 
good. Feed firm. Wheat values about 
4c higher today. 


Battimore.—F lour firmer with wheat, 
but as yet buyers fail to show any dis- 
position to trade. They have been so 
flattened out by the late decline that 
it will take a good rally to wake them up. 
Feed unchanged and dormant. 


PuitapetpHia.—Flour developed a 
better tone, in sympathy with the up- 
ward movement of wheat, but buyers op- 
erated cautiously, and the volume of 


business transacted was of only moderate 
proportions. Millfeed dull and weak to 
sell. 


Sr. Lovuis.—Little if any improvement 
has occurred in the local milling situa- 
tion this week. Domestic trade generally 
remains dull, and export demande quite 
inactive. Some sales are being made to 
the South for limited quantities. Mill- 
feed dull and unchanged. 


Kansas Crry.—Active flour trading 
continues early this week in Southwest. 
Sales are mostly for lots of 1,000 to 
3,000 bbls and for 30 to 60 days’ deliv- 
ery. Buying widely distributed. Tight- 
ening of shipping instructions. Prices 
firm. Export dull. Bran offered liber- 
ally, but not wanted. Demand for shorts 
improving. 

Boston.—The local flour market is a 
shade firmer, under advancing wheat 
markets, but demand continues slow, with 
only moderate inquiry reported. There 
is still some pressure to sell spring wheat 
and hard winter wheat flours, despite the 
higher prices asked. Soft winters are 
quiet and fairly firm. Canadian spring 
patents are offered freely, with some 
sales at $8.25, in jute, duty paid, for 
prompt or delivery up to Jan. 1. Mill- 
feed quiet, with some reselling of wheat 
feed at less than shipment quotations. 
Prices generally lower. 





VINCENNES MILL BURNED 


Inpranapouis, Inp., Oct. 11.—(Special 
Telegram)—The Atlas Mills, the largest 
flour mill in Vincennes, Ind., were de- 
stroyed by fire late Monday night. Of- 
ficials of the company announced the 
loss would reach $225,000. When the 
flames were discovered, in the boiler 
room of the building, they had gained 
considerable headway. The firemen 
found it almost impossible to combat the 
blaze. Four streams of hose had little 
effect, and the terrific heat prevented the 
firemen from entering the building. 

For a time it was thought that an ele- 
vator, belonging to the same company, 
situated on the same block, would suffer 
from the flames, but because the depart- 
ment could do little to save the mill, it 
devoted its attention to the surrounding 
buildings. 

The Atlas Mills were sold two years 
ago by J. and S. Emison to Elmer Stout, 
of the Fletcher Trust & Savings Co., In- 
dianapolis, and John and Orville Stout, 
of Paoli. The mill was erected about 35 
years ago. It covered a space of about 
100x150 feet, and was built of brick. 
The contents were covered by insurance, 
but the building proper and the equip- 
ment were only covered by 9 per cent 
on_its estimated value. 

When the fire was discovered the Atlas 
Mill Co. was giving a public demonstra- 
tion at the Vincennes fall festival being 
held two blocks away, and the fire de- 
partment in the same building was giving 
its first public demonstration as to the 
proper manner of turning in a fire alarm, 
the demonstration being a part of the 
fire prevention week programme. 


Epwarp H. Zrecner. 





EGYPTIAN COTTON CROP 


The preliminary estimate of the Egyp- 
tian cotton crop for this season places 
the yield at 334,000,000 Ibs. 
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The following table shows the flour output 
at milling centers for the past two weeks, 
with comparisons, in barrels: 

Oct. 9 Oct. 11 

Oct. 8 Oct. 1 1920 1919 

Minneapolis ...389,340 423,615 355,760 489,675 
St. Paul 13,555 10,910 15,780 12,670 
Duluth-Superior 17,010 12,145 15,630 32,225 
Milwaukee ..... 18,570 15,715 3,180 14,000 





Totals ....... 438,475 462,385 390,350 548,570 
Outside mills*..154,205 ...... 132,27 





Ag’gate sprg.592,680 ...... 522,625 


St. Louis ...... 29,100 27,200 24,800 44,150 
St. Louisf ..... 47,400 58,400 39,650 64,900 
Buffalo ........ 157,845 158,800 137,780 159,300 
Rochester ..... 7,100 10,900 8,500 16,700 
Chicago ....... 25,000 18,000 22,250 24,500 


Kansas City.... 99,200 106,200 62,500 81,800 
Kansas Cityt...401,345 415,590 289,555 375,630 


Omaha ........ 18,895 22,490 15,705 21,655 
Toledo ........ 25,700 33,800 26,500 42,500 
Toledof ....... 69,415 67,010 80,980 69,815 
Indianapolis ... 8,296 7,155 5,990 18,240 
Nashville** ....123,130 133,535 119,050 185,030 


Portland, Oreg. 25,035 25,780 34,730 35,220 
Seattle 27,340 27,270 22,685 49,970 
Tacoma 50,880 60,920 17,965 47,090 


PERCENTAGES OF ACTIVITY 


The following table shows.the percentages 
of activity of mills at various points. The 
figures represent the relation of actual week- 
ly output of flour, as reported to The North- 
western Miller, to possible output on full- 
time schedule, operating six days per week: 

Oct. 9 Oct. 11 





Oct. 8 Oct. 1 1920 1919 

Minneapolis ...... 7 77 6 90 
Gh, POM nccdeveres 58 47 67 54 
Duluth-Superior .. 46 33 42 87 
Outside mills* .... 53 50 46 63 
Average spring.. 64 67 57 79 
Milwaukee ....... 66 65 17 58 
St. Loowulse .ccccseee 58 54 49 87 
St. Louist ........ 61 76 51 84 
Buffalo ....ccccses 95 95 83 96 
Rochester ........ 38 59 46 90 
CRICAZO ..cccccecs 63 45 86 93 
Kansas City....... 93 100 60 87 
Kansas Cityt...... 80 83 64 88 
OMMORS .cccccccces 7 93 65 90 
TOlOGO cccccccsess 70 55 89 
Toledof ...... 60 61 90 
Indianapolis . 31 26 80 
Nashville** 64 61 85 
Portland, Oregon... 52 53 72 82 
Beattle ...ccscccecs 52 52 43 94 
TROOMAR cccccccece 89 89 32 82 
TOtals ccceccvecsce 62 62 55 81 
*Minnesota, Dakota and Iowa mills, out- 


side of Minneapolis and Duluth, 

+Flour made by mills outside of St. Louis, 
but controlled in that city. 

tFlour made by group of southwestern 
mills outside of Kansas City. 

{Flour made by central states mills, in- 
cluding those of Toledo. 

**Flour made by southeastern mills, in- 
cluding Nashville. 





ENGAGED AS RELIEF FLOUR BUYER 
New York, N. Y., Oct. 11.—(Special 
Telegram)—F. O. Seaver, New York 
flour man formerly connected with the 
flour purchasing of the United States 
Grain Corporation, has been engaged by 
the American Relief Administration for 
the same purpose. 
W. QUACKENBUSH. 





FOOD DRAFTS FOR RUSSIA 

Speedy institution of a food draft 
system in Russia whereby persons in the 
United States might buy “drafts” to be 
honored by the American Relief Admin- 
istration in the supplying of food to rela- 
tives or friends in Russia is indicated by 
press dispatches from Riga saying that 
M. Kamenepf, head of the Russian fam- 
ine relief organization, has given the as- 
sent of the Soviet régime to the system. 








‘lour and millfeed quotations reported to The Northwestern Miller as of Tuesday, Oct. 11. 


millfeed per ton, packed in 100-lb sacks. All quotations on basis of carload lots, prompt delivery. 





“LOUR— 
s & first petems 26 ccccus 
Spring standard patent ... . 
Spring Nest GU io ks cccwasies shes bewsnedese 
Hard winter short patent ........cceccceees 


Ha Winter? GREE ones O60 ot hee 60nd «064 
H VinCOP GD GO 055 + 000 cecsce sosccces 


Soft winter shert Patemt. ....ccccccecescecce 
Soit NteF StFAIGHE....cccccccscccccscccccs 
Sort winteh GH Gee acdc ecsscceceoecesececs 
I UN, WIG BNC i 5045 4% 6456 0400b0.c0080 
I UN, GREE nil 056 15.4556 a iNes settee 
LED— 
Rpr.cg BRT OR reg ut ote ckvades te 
Har) witt@ MUOM iodsvisseckcsccsscscceees 
Ss rim ten’ WE aiid vasa ces sgve uses a0edt 
Star ard middlings (brown shorts)......... 
Plove middlings (gray shorts)............++ 
Red dog wc ésadv Leos cee s besos an0.s4aun 
Family patent 
eo, Mee ee 


@7.15 (49's) 
San Francisco... ....@8.50 


SUMMARY OF FLOUR AND MILLFEED QUOTATIONS 


Unless otherwise noted, flour per bbl of 196 Ibs, 


packed in 98-lb cottons or 140-lb 


Chicago Minneapolis Kansas City St. Louis New York Baltimor Philadelphia Boston Columbus tNashville 
$7.50@ 7.80 $7.70@ 8.35 §.....@..... ° $7.25@ 7.75 $9.00@ 9.50 $7.75@ 8.00 $8.00@ 8.75 $8.70@ 9.25 $7.50@ 7.95 $8.25@ 8.75 
7.25@ 7.50 7.50@ 7.85 re erry 7.00@ 7.30 7.50@ 8.00 7.25@ 7.50 7.25@ 7.55 + 7.50@ 8.65 7.20@ 7.55 eccee Meccce 
5.35@ 5.85 5.00@ 5.25 eer ere 5.50@ 6.00 5.75@ 6.25 Preee Ferien 5.75@ 6.25 0 000-0 Be eves ocree Q@eccoe 0 oD ccce 
6.70@ 7.40 Pee 6.60@ 7.00 6.75@ 7.10 7.15@ 7.50 7.25@ 7.50 7.25@ 17.75 6.75@ 7.85 7.40@ 7.80 7.10@ 7.50 
6.40@ 6.80 ey ee 6.10@ 6.45 6.10@ 6.30 6.85@ 7.25 6.75@ 7.00 6.75@ 7.25 ocece Me ccee 6.75@ 7.20 err) Perry 
5.25@ 5.75 oo @.». 4.75@ 5.50 4.50@ 4.90 5.75@ 6.25 Levens 408s cece @ ccces coe @ wcoce cose @acoce 0 ccc 6 @icicce 
6.50@ 6.80 vs er --@. 6.50@ 6.75 eee ey 6.25@ 6.50 Tr). ae 6.75@ 7.85 6204 6 Ds veces 7.75@ 8.00 
6.30@ 6.60 00 Os peas coo ss 5.70@ 6.00 6.00@ 6.25 *5.25@ 5.50 *5.80@ 6.60 6.25@ 6.85 5.80@ 6.50 6.10@ 6.50 
4.90@ 5.10 oo @. voce coco 4.40@ 4.75 ocnee @ecoce coe cccce 20004 scene 5.50@ 6.25 o ccc ee coce 6.00@ 5.50 

5.80@ 5.75 5.45@ 5.55 et eS eee @...... 6.25@ 6.75 6.00@ 6.50 TT er 6.00@ 6.50 Yr, rer oo@. 

5.00@ 5.30 4.30@ 4.40 oo Doss @ 900 MP ecses 5.25@ 5.75 Pr rr, errr rn Perr ooo Qs 
15.00@16.00 12.00@13.00 owes s GPs cnss s00ge Me cces oc o Dees 21.60@21.50 22.00@23.00 21.00@22.00 «++ @21.00 occee eoccce 
15.50 @16.00 ere) ste 10.00@10.50 13.75 @14.25 oo.0 cee err. Pere a Fe 21.50@22.00 oo @ . cece otoce Miccciee 
15.50 @16.00 a yr eee 14.50@15.00 coe oe 23.00 @ 24.00 23.00@ 24.00 22.50 @ 23.00 oaceg Mp oases 16.00@18.00 
17.00@18.50 13:00@14.00 15.00@16.00 er. fee re Oe 22.00@22.50 22.00@23.00 22.60@23.00 seo++@21.00 23.00@25.00 
25.00 @26.00 22.00@23.00 18.00@19.00 20.50@21.50 — Pee 30.00@31.00 28.00@30.00 28.00@29.00 eee» @28.50 PA Pe 
32.00 @24.50 30.00@31.00 eee Prere © 408 Py ete.e a Pn «++++@41.00 39.00@ 40.00 + see» @39.00 «ose «© @38.50 voce oP reas o 

Straight Cut-off Kansas standard patent Dakota standard patent Montana standard patent 

$5.40@5.90 (49's) $5.40@5.90 (49's) $7.25 @7.80 $8.40 @8.60 $7.00 @7.85 
ooo 5.70@6.00 «+» @8.95 «e+ + @8.10 


"Includes near-by straights. tNashville prices basis f.o.b. Ohio River points for soft winter wheat flour and feed, 
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CENTRAL STATES MILLERS ORGANIZE 





New Association of Millers in Ohio, Indiana and Michigan Formed at In- 
dianapolis on Oct. 4— Notable Meeting of Representa- 
tives From the Three States 


Torepo, Ouro, Oct. 8.—On Oct. 4 a 
notable meeting of representative millers 
from Ohio, Indiana and Michigan was 
held at the Board of Trade Building, 
Indianapolis. It resulted in the forma- 
tion of the Central States Millers’ As- 
sociation, which will probably develop 
along lines similar to other successful 
organizations in other sections of the 
country, such as the Southwestern Mill- 
ers’ League, Southern Minnesota Millers 
and the Southeastern Millers’ Associa- 
tion.- It is the intention to include in 
the membership every miller in the three 
states who does a car lot shipping busi- 
ness and who also enjoys ns commer- 
cial standing and repute, thus making 
membership a badge of respectability 
and commercial honor. 

Invitations to attend the meeting were 
issued to 65 millers in the three states. 
Henry M. Allen, Allen & Wheeler Co., 
Troy, Ohio, H. J, BeBout, Loudonville 

Ohio) Mill & Grain Co., T. S. Blish, 

lish Milling Co., Seymour, Ind., and 
W. S. Rowe, Valley City Milling Co., 
Grand Rapids, Mich., had charge of is- 
suing the invitations to the millers in 
their respective states. The responses 
were most gratifying, and indicated much 
interest. ‘Twenty-two millers signed the 
pledge cards of membership. The re- 
plies received from others indicate a 
probable membership, at the start, of not 
far from 50 millers. Hence it was de- 
cided that the response to the invitations, 
and the interest shown, warranted pro- 
ceeding with the organization of the as- 
sociation. 

T. S. Blish was elected chairman, and 
F, B. Drees, secretary Michigan Millers’ 
State Association, secretary of the meet- 
ing. The name Central States Millers’ 
Association was selected in preference 
to Tri-State Millers’ Association or Cen- 
tral Freight Association Millers, which 
were also suggested. Henry M. Allen 

ave a report on the preliminary con- 

erence of a few millers held at Toledo 

some time ago which finally resulted in 
the call for the present meeting. Edgar 
H. Evans, of the Acme-Evans Co., In- 
dianapolis, gave a brief history of former 
organizations, the Winter Wheat Mill- 
ers’ League and the C. F. A. Millers. 

Mr. Blish then directed the attention 
of the meeting to the purpose of the 
organization, as tentatively outlined, and 
to the proper personnel and form of 
organization, and the very important part 
its officials and executive committee 
would bear in making it a success. Prac- 
tically the entire time of the meeting 
was devoted to the discussion of these 
two questions. Only one of them was 
definitely and finally answered, that of 
the selection of officers and the executive 
committee. The other and broader ques- 
tion involved in a specific definition and 
statement of the purpose of the associa- 
tion was left largely to the determina- 
tion of the executive committee. 

The importance of the right selection 
of those who would actively conduct the 
affairs of the association was strongly 
emphasized by Mr. Blish and others. It 
was clearly indicated that the success of 
the organization would turn upon this se- 
lection. After some discussion it was 
finally decided that the officers should 
consist of a president, three vice presi- 
dents (one representing each state), and 
a treasurer, and that these five should 
constitute the executive committee. “The 
matter of a paid secretary was left open 
for action by the executive committee. 

A nominating committee of three, one 
miller from each state, was appointed by 
the chair, and the meeting then resolved 
itself into a caucus, the millers from the 
three states meeting separately, to select 
their representatives and to suggest 
nominations for the several offices. In 
view of the importance of these selections 
the greatest care was exercised. 

As a result the following were unani- 
mously elected: B. W. Marr, Gwinn Mill- 
ing Co., Columbus, Ohio, president; Mark 
N. Mennel, Mennel Milling Co., Toledo, 
vice president; W. L. Sparks, Sparks 
Milling Co., Terre Haute, Ind., vice 
president; W. S. Rowe, Valley City Mill- 


ing Co., Grand Rapids, Mich., vice presi- 
dent; William W. Suckow, Suckow Mill- 
ing Co., Franklin, Ind., treasurer. 

A resolution was adopted notifying B, 
W. Marr and M. N. Mennel, who were 
not present, of their election. A vote 
of thanks was extended to Mr. Drees 
for acting as temporary secretary, and 
to the organization committee. The meet- 
ing then adjourned. 

It was the idea of the meeting to leave 
the executive committee practically un- 
hampered by any instructions, or defini- 
tion of the purpose of the organization, 
except in the broadest terms. However, 
the discussion on the floor clearly indi- 
cated that the general purpose of the 
association would be to advance and con- 
serve the interests of central states mill- 
ers in every legitimate and practical way 
possible. ence, it was anticipated that 
considerable attention would naturally be 
given to traffic and transportation mat- 
ters, freight rates, ——s and the 

romotion of the sale of soft wheat flour. 

n the readjustment now taking place in 
freight rates, it was felt that the greatest 
vigilance should be exercised to see that 
this section was not discriminated against 
in the movement of its product to its 
logical and natural markets. 

Those present from Indiana were T. 
S. Blish, Blish Milling Co; Edgar H. 
Evans and I. E. Woodard, Acme-Evans 
Co; H. E. Bash, Mayflower Mills; A. I. 
Blanton and George G. Doran, Blanton 
Milling Co; C. B. Jenkins, Noblesville 
Milling Co; John F. Russell, Garland 
Milling Co; Carl W. Sims, Sims Milling 
Co; W. L. Sparks, Sparks Milling Co; 
W. W. Suckow, Suckow. Milling Co. 

From Ohio: H. M. Allen, Allen & 
Wheeler Co; H. J. BeBout, Loudonville 
Mill & Grain Co; E. M. Colton, Colton 
Bros. Co; Lee F. Graybill, The Warwick 
Co; George E. Howe, Lyon & Greenleaf 
Co; J. S. Miller, Hardesty Milling Co; 
L. B. Miller, Ansted & Burk Co; E. M. 
Stults, Buckeye Cereal Co; H. M. Pinnel, 
Gwinn Milling Co; R. M. Symons, Sy- 
mons Milling Co. 

From Michigan: F. B. Drees, secre- 
tary Michigan State Millers’ Association, 
John I. Higgins, Watson-Higgins Mill- 
ing Co; W. S. Rowe, Valley City Mill- 
ing Co; Ernest C. Stott, David Stott 


Flour Mills. 
W. H. Wiaern. 





REVENUE LEGISLATION ‘‘MESS”’ 


Unfortunate Situation Surrounding Tax 
Measure Attributed Now to Insurgency 
of Western Groups of Senators 


Wasuinoton, D. C., Oct. 8—After a 
week of conferences between opposing 
blocs in the Senate on the revenue bill 
in which the President has appeared in- 
formally as a mediator, the situation sur- 
rounding this most important item in the 
administration legislative programme 
seems in a “sorry mess.” 

At the bottom of the trouble is the in- 
surgency of groups of western senators 
who are unwilling to accept the tax meas- 
ure as reported by the finance committee. 
There is no unanimity among the western 
senators. One faction would continue 
the excess profits tax, another would ac- 
cept its repeal. There are other differ- 
ences, but this is the basic one. 

Early in the week Senator Lodge, act- 
ing as intermediary, negotiated a com- 
promise with one western group, headed 
by senators McCormack, of Illinois, and 
Capper, of Kansas, whereby the surtaxes 
on the higher income brackets were to be 
increased to 50 per cent instead of the 
32 per cent agreed upon by the commit- 
tee; all transportation taxes were to be 
abolished, together with most of the nui- 





sance taxes; and the excess profits tax . 


repealed, effective Jan. 1, 1922. This ar- 
rangement was not acceptable to other 
western senators aligned with the so- 
called farm bloc, nor was it agreeable to 
some eastern senators who object to the 
increase on. the higher surtaxes on the 
ground that it diverts capital into non- 
taxables, and not only fails to produce 


revenue but denies financial backing to 
productive enterprises. 

In addition to assailing the revenue 
bill, western senators now threaten to 
force an amendment to the administra- 
tion railroad refunding measure which 
would compel rate reductions before the 
government refunds the outstanding 
railroad obligations. This — would 
strike at the very heart of the Cummins- 
Esch transportation act. 

While the Senate situation is still in 


such a condition of flux that it is im- - 


possible to predict what will come of it, 
it is quite apparent that the western 
insurgency and lack of discipline in the 
Republican organization of the Senate is 
working toward a party split that may 
well repeat substantially 1912 political 
history. 
Joun Marrinan. 





BILLS OF LADING DISPUTE 


Recent Dissensions Over “Received for Ship- 
ment” Clause—Hague Conference 
Establishes Remedial Rules 


Lonnon, Enc., Sept. 21.—Frequent 
trouble has occurred through ocean bills 
of lading containing the words “re- 
ceived for shipment” instead of “re- 
ceived on board.” In numerous dis- 
putes that have arisen between mills and 
importers during the last few months the 
bills of lading have been dated within 
the proper time of shipment, but buy- 
ers on this side were able to secure evi- 
dence that the goods were not on board 
within the period of shipment and, ac- 
cordingly, trouble ensued. 

Recently several banks have threatened 
to refuse recognition of the bills of lad- 
ing marked “received for shipment” as 
collateral security, and at the interna- 
tional conference recently held at The 
Hague the question of bills of lading 
came in for considerable discussion. 

Naturally, the banking community is 
vitally interested in what constitutes a 
bill of lading. It realizes, for instance, 
that it is impossible to eliminate the “re- 
ceived for shipment” bill from modern 
commerce. But it is equally convinced 
that a “received for shipment” bill does 
not constitute the same security as a 
bill of lading issued in respect of goods 
actually in the hold of a ship. 

A “received for shipment” bill must, 
under The Hague rules, contain the date 
of shipment before it. will be treated as 
a shipped bill of lading. This rule meets 
one of the strongest objections of bank- 
ers to the “received for shipment” bill, 
which in the past has usually contained 
no date of shipment and has been drawn 
very loosely, with consequences very seri- 
ous to the banking community. In short, 
the interest of bankers in the uniform 
bill of lading question is limited to a 
classification of shipping documents un- 
der which risks are clearly defined. 

The rules approved at The Hague have 
still to be indorsed by the various inter- 
ests concerned, but it is hoped to make 
them effective after Jan. 31 next. 


C. F. G. Rarxes. 








DEATH OF DUANE H. RICE 


Battimore, Mp., Oct. 11.—(Special 
Telegram)—Duane H. Rice, capitalist, 
banker and mill agent, died of heart 
trouble at his home in Baltimore County 
on Saturday evening, aged 77 years. He 
was stricken while en route to California 
as a delegate to the annual convention 
of the American Bankers’ Association, 
and taken to the Brett Hospital at Banff, 
Alta., for treatment. Through the efforts 
of his daughters and physicians, he suc- 
ceeded in reaching home nearly a week 
before the end came. 

Mr. Rice was born in Vermont, and 
came to Baltimore in 1862. He estab- 
lished Rice’s Vienna bakery, the leading 
unit in the City Baking Co. He helped 
to organize the latter concern, was its 
vice president for a number of years and 
one of its largest stockholders. He was 
president of two banks, senior partner 
in S. H. Ruth & Co., local millers’ agents, 
was a member of the Chamber of Com- 
merce, and was interested in various en- 
terprises, industries and investments. He 
was a man of unblemished character, dis- 
tinguished for his public benefactions. 


Cuartzs H. Dorsey. 
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FREIGHT REDUCTION MOVE 


Railroad Executives Counter the Demand for 
Lower Rates by Insisting on a Cut 
in the Wage Scale 


Wasuinoton, D. C., Oct. 8.—Railroad 
executives have undertaken to counter 
the movement for a reduction of freight 
rates with the proposal that this is im- 
possible without a proportionate reduc- 
tion in railroad wages. This view was 
expressed both at the White House and 
at conferences with leaders of Congress 
this week by a committee of railroad ex- 
ecutives. 

Explaining the apparent improvement 
in railroad revenues, the executives allege 
that the net earnings shown for August 
were at the expense of the maintenance 
of their properties. This declaration is 
contained in complete returns of the 
carriers’ earnings just filed with the In- 
terstate Commerce Commission. These 
show that the railroads, in August this 
year, expended only approximately $182,- 
000,000 for maintenance purposes, which 
was a reduction of $151,000,000, or 45.3 
per cent, compared with expenditures for 
that purpose made in August, 1920. 

Mainly by virtue of this reductivn, 
which represents in large measure the 
failure to expend money which must 
later be put into the property, the ruail- 
roads were able in August this year io 
show a net operating income of §9:- 
200,000. Had they expended the sare 
amount for maintenance during tht 
month that they spent for the same pur- 
pose in August, 1920, they would hive 
had this August an operating deficit of 
$60,800,000. 

The compilations are based on reports 
from 201 roads having a total mile:ze 
of 235,171 miles. Tabulations show that 
13 railroads in the eastern, 12 in the 
southern and 13 in the western district, 
a total of 38, had operating deficits in 
August, compared with 56 in July and 
72 in June. 

Total operating revenues for the riil- 
roads of the country amounted to $5('5,- 
099,000 in August, or 8.9 per cent less 
than they were during the same month 
last year, while operating expenses 
amounted to $381,938,000, or a decre:se 
of 43.9 per cent compared with the same 
previous month. The net operating in- 
come of $90,200,000 compares with an 
operating deficit of $158,539,000 in \u- 
gust, 1920. 

The wage reduction effective on July 
1, 1921, is partly responsible for the re- 
duction in operating expenses, and thie 
decrease also reflects many economies 
which the carriers have placed in effect. 
It also reflects the smaller transportation 
costs due to the reduced volume of traf- 
fic. Incomplete reports show that the 
volume of traffic handled by the railroacs 
in August was approximately 29.5 per 
cent less than it was during the sanie 
month in 1920. 

For the eight months from Jan. 1 to 
Sept. 1, 1921, the net operating income 
of the railroads of the United States was 
$303,752,000, or at the annual rate of net 
earnings return of only 2.6 per cent upon 
the money invested in its railroad pro)- 
erties, as fixed by the Interstate Coni- 
merce Commission. 





Joun Marrinan. 





PENNSYLVANIA MILL BURNS 

Barrimore, Mp., Oct. 8.—The Hanover 
(Pa.) Mill, of 300 bbls capacity, owned 
by D. W. Dietrich, Philadelphia, burned 
Wednesday night, together with its con- 
tents, which included considerable flour, 
wheat, corn, oats and meal. The origin 
of the fire is unknown. The loss is 
estimated at nearly $100,000, said to be 
fully insured. Mr. Dietrich also owns 
the Penn mill at Hanover. 


Cuartes H. Dorsey. 





GOVERNMENT ASKS FOR FLOUR 

Cuicaco, Irn., Oct. 8.—The War de- 
partment is asking for bids on flour to 
be furnished in 98-lb cotton sacks, de- 
liveries to be completed by Nov. 10. The 
bids will be opened on Oct. 21 at 1819 
West Thirty-ninth Street, Chicago. Bics 
are asked for 600,054 lbs soft wheat flour 
and 1,250,088 lbs hard wheat flour. De- 
livery points are Atlanta, Chicago, Was!'- 
ington and Fort Bliss. 

Vv. P. WiriraMs. 
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October 12, 1921 
SPRING WHEAT SHOWS LESS 


Government Estimate Indicates Reduction of 
Over 13 Million Bus from Sept. 1 Figure 
—Potatoes Show Marked Gain 


The October government crop report 
indicates a further decline in the yield of 
spring wheat, the total figure for which 
is now placed at 196,776,000 bus, as 
against 209,858,000 a month ago. The 
shrinkage of 13,203,000 bus is distributed 
throughout the spring wheat states. The 
crop in North Dakota is now estimated 
at 63,308,000 bus; Minnesota, 24,586,000 ; 
South Dakota, 23,436,000; Washington, 
18,690,000; Montana, 17,342,000. =: 

Most of the other changes indicated 
by the October crop report are down- 
ward. Corn shows a loss of 22,813,000 
bus, the present estimate being for a to- 
tal crop of 3,163,063,000 bus. Oats again 
show a marked decline, this time of 11,- 
763,000 bus, to a total yield now placed 
at 1,078,519,000 bus. The barley crop 
figure of 163,399,000 bus is 3,507,000 
lower than the Sept. 1 estimate. Buck- 
wheat, on the other hand, shows a gain 
of 1,221,000 bus over the September 
figure, the present estimate being 14,263,- 
000 bus; flaxseed likewise shows a gain, 
the Oct. 1 estimate of 8,878,000 bus being 
626,000 bus ahead of a month ago. 

The most conspicuous gain recorded in 
the report is that of potatoes. The white 
potato crop, now estimated at 345,844,000 
bus, has gained 22,859,000 bus over Sept. 
1, though it is still far behind last year’s 
crop of 428,368,000 bus. The sweet po- 
tato crop, on the other hand, shows a loss 
of 3,595,000 bus, the present figure being 
106,569,000 bus. 





LAKE OF WOODS MILLING CO, 

Monvreat, Que., Oct. 8.—The annual 
statement of the Lake of the Woods 
Milling Co., Ltd., was presented to share- 
holders at a meeting held here on Oct. 5. 
It takes the form of the combined bal- 
ance sheet of the Lake of the Woods Co. 
and its subsidiary interests. The profits 
from milling, after deducting operating 
expenses and providing for doubtful ac- 
counts and taxes, are set at $458,232, and 
the revenue from subsidiaries and other 
sources at $303,841, a total of $762,073. 
Bond interests, dividends and write-offs 
from property and good-will accounts 
called for $697,500, leaving a surplus of 
$64,573, which, added to the previous sur- 
plus balance of $1,198,293, brings the 
total surplus of the company up to $1,- 
262,867 at the present time. 

The capitalization of the company re- 
mains unchanged at common stock $3,- 
500,000, preferred $1,500,000, and bonds 
$900,000. The assets show real estate, 
plant, ete., at $4,374,720, while the cash 
on hand or in the banks is given as $436,- 
192, as against $734,194 a year ago. Vic- 
tory bonds and other investments show 
slight change. The current assets total 
54,868,321, and current liabilities, includ- 
ing the bond redemption account, amount 
to $1,009,524. 

All of the directors of the last year 
were re-elected. 

L. F. Kier. 





CREAM OF WHEAT OFFICIAL DIES 

\mery Mapes, president of the Cream 
of Wheat Co., Minneapolis, died Oct. 10, 
from hemorrhages caused by heart trou- 
ble. He was 68 years of age, and is 
survived by his widow and three chil- 
dren. The funeral will be held Wednes- 
(lav, 

Before coming to Minneapolis, Mr. 

‘apes had been for 15 years connected 
‘ith the North Dakota Milling Co., at 
Grand Forks. It was while he was con- 
nected with this company that he con- 
ceived the idea of marketing purified 
middlings as Cream of Wheat. The first 
Sales were made in 1897. 
_the unprecedented success of the 
Cream of Wheat Co. was credited large- 
ly to Mr. Mapes’s efforts. He it was 
who adopted the well-known figure of 
the Negro chef and used it continuously 
in the company’s advertising. 





RICE DIRECTORATE RESIGNS 
_ AN Francisco, Car., Oct. 8.—The en- 
tire directorate of the Pacific Rice Grow- 
ers Association, which has been sub- 
Jccied to criticism on various grounds 
for the last several months, has decided 
to resign, and will be replaced by new 
members, it became known today, when 


THE NORTHWESTERN MILLER 


reports of a meeting held last Monday 
were made public. 

The action was agreed upon at the 
suggestion of Harry S. Maddox, state 
market director, who has been active in 
efforts to iron out the differences be- 
tween the members of the association 
and the directors. 

The new board will be formed by di- 
rectors representing county units under 
the following plan of representation, it 
was announced: Butte County, four di- 
rectors; Glenn, four; Colusa, four; Yolo, 
two; Sutter and Yuba counties, two; San 
Joaquin, one. 

The new board will be enlarged to 21 
members, and places will be reserved for 
the state market director and the man- 
ager, John M. Inman, and two places for 
such interests as, in the judgment of the 
incoming board of directors, shall be 
deemed advisable. 

The last two places on the board, it 
is understood, may go to representatives 
of Japanese and Hindu rice-growing in- 


terests. 
R. C. Mason. 


ARGENTINE CROP NEWS 


Rain Saves Coming Crop—Estimates of 
1920-21 Yield Materially Reduced—Small 
Exports and Ample Surplus 


Buenos Armes, Sept. 16.—As cabled 
you on Sept. 12, 14 and 15, the recent 
rainfall, which is still falling in some 
districts, has been fairly general, and it 
is considered sufficient to have saved the 
wheat crop, for the time being at least. 
The Bahia Blanca district has not been 
favored with rain yet. More is wanted 
to revive pastures, which are in very bad 
condition. 

On Sept. 9, the director of rural econ- 
omy and statistics presented the second 
estimate of the 1920-21 wheat and flax- 
seed crops. His report states that the 
first forecast was based mainly on the 
estimates of the correspondents of his 
department and of those of the inspec- 
tors in charge of specific areas of the 
cereal region. 

“For the wheat harvest of this year, 
the crop figures of the correspondents 
gave an average yield of 1,136 kilos per 
hectare (about 1614 bus per acre), or, 
for 5,996,100 hectares (14,810,370 acres), 
a harvest of 6,811,570 metric tons (249,- 
984,620 bus). This estimate was consid- 
ered to be an exaggerated one, but ex- 
perience has shown us that the optimism 
of the colonist permitted the forecast 
that the harvest was a good one. 

“Notwithstanding these indications, 
the estimates of the inspectors, carefully 
considered at the periodical meetings 
held for the purpose of formulating the 
forecast, were reduced prudentially to a 
yield of 837 kilos per hectare (about 12 
bus per acre), or a total harvest of 5,- 
015,000 tons (184,050,000 bus). In mak- 
ing the second estimate, account is taken 
of the yields shown in the threshing rec- 
ords, and in this case the records re- 
ceived up to now, representing about 50 
per cent of the whole, give an average 
which reduces the total yield of the har- 
vest to 4,620,000 tons (169,554,000 bus). 

“The same procedure has been followed 
as regards flaxseed,'and the first estimate 
of 1,082,000 tons (42,523,000 bus) is now 
augmented by 200,000 tons (7,860,000 
bus), giving a total crop of 1,282,000 
tons (50,383,000 bus).” 

These estimates were duly cabled to 
you on Sept. 9. 

With the revised crop estimates, the 
surpluses in Argentina available for ex- 
port on Sept. 12 are officially reported 
as follows: wheat, and wheat flour reck- 
oned as wheat, 48,202,403 bus, as against 
57,526,479 exported between Jan. 1 and 
Sept. 12; flaxseed, 9,917,905 bus, as 
against 39,144,686 already exported; corn, 
88,577,759 bus, as against 63,827,640 ex- 
ported between April 10 and Sept. 12. 

The wheat market has been exceeding- 
ly dull, with exporters showing no inter- 
est. The only reason advanced for this 
lack of interest is the comparatively high 
level of quotations in relation to those 
ruling in the United States. There has 
been some small buying for Brazil. The 
corn market has improved, after a period 
of dullness, on the strength of important 
purchases for export. There has been 
very little animation in oats, but the flax- 
seed market has been fairly active. 








Current prices for best grades at Bue- 
nos Aires are as follows: 

U. 8. gold per 

bu at Sept. 

16 exchange 


Argentine paper 
per 100 kilos 


WD: s idewsene $18.50 $1.54 
Flaxseed ...°... 22.50 1.72 
GOT cocencocese 8.85 .69 
GD Feudececese 9.20 41 


On Sept. 2 the Norwegian steamer 
Margit Skogland left Buenos Aires with 
a full cargo of 4,872 metric tons of flour 
(54,566 bbls) consigned to the govern- 
ment of Russia. The vessel is to call 
at an English port before proceeding to 
Petrograd. 

W. J. Lame, 





SITUATION IN CUBA 

New York, N. Y., Oct. 8.—Represen- 
tatives of J. P. Morgan & Co., and Nor- 
man H. Davis, formerly assistant secre- 
tary of the United States Treasury, went 
to Cuba this week for a first hand survey 
of the financial situation there. The 
large loan which Cuba has requested and 
has for some time expected will depend 
entirely on the observations of these gen- 
tlemen, who will confer with General 
Crowder and representatives of the Cu- 
ban government. 

Several months ago it was proposed 
that a $50,000,000 or $60,000,000 loan be 
floated in this country for the benefit of 
Cuba, and while it was believed that 
financial interests could have dealt with 
the matter, permission from Washington 
to do so was held up and the negotia- 
tions for the time being ceased. 

W. QuacKENBUSH. 





EXCHANGE DOORKEEPER DEAD 

Mitwavkee, Wis., Oct. 8.—Archibald 
MacFadyen, who served for more than 
48 years as doorkeeper of the Milwaukee 
Chamber of Commerce, passed away at 
his home in Milwaukee on Saturday, Oct. 
8, at the age of 82. He was born at 
Erie, Pa., and came with his parents to 
Milwaukee when he was four years old. 
It was his ambition to round out a full 
half century as doorkeeper on the local 
exchange, but four years ago he was 
obliged to retire, when a serious opera- 
tion shattered his health. A son, Alex- 
ander MacFadyen, is a pianist and com- 
poser of international reputation. 

L, E. Meyer. 





United States—Grain Crops 


Final estimates by the Department of Ag- 
riculture of grain and flaxseed crops of the 
United States by years (in millions of bush- 
els): Buck- 

Wheat Corn Oats Barley Rye Flax wh’t 
1921. 741 3,163 1,079 163 «64 9 14 
1920. 790 38,232 1,524 202 «69 11 14 
1919. 934 2,859 1,232 161 89 7 416 
1918. 921 2,603 1,538 256 91 13 «17 
1917. 637 3,065 1,593 212 63 9 16 
1916. 636 2,567 1,252 182 49 14 12 
1915 1,026 2,995 1,549 229 
1914. 891 , 

1913. 763 2,447 1,122 178 41 18 14 
1912. 730 8,126 1,418 224 386 28 46419 
1911. 621 2,631 922 160 33 19 18 
1910. 635 2,886 1,186 174 36 13 18 
1909. 683 2,652 1,007 178 380 20 = 15 
1908. 665 2,669 807 167 32 26 16 
1907. 634 2,590 764 154 32 
1906. 735 2,927 965 180 8633 26 15 
1905. 693 2,702 953 137 8628 28 16 
1904. 552 2,467 895 140 «27 23 «15 
1903. 638 2,244 784 132 29 27 14 
1902. 670 2,524 988 13856 = 34 29 «15 
1901. 748 1,623 737 110 38630 18 15 
1900. 522 2,105 809 69 24 20 «610 


1899. 547 2,078 796 73 «424 ee 12 
1898. 675 1,924 731 66 «26 ee 12 
1897. 530 1,903 699 67 27 oe 15 
1896. 428 2,284 707 70 24 os 14 
1895. 467 2,161 824 87 27 -- 16 
1894.° 460 1,213 662 61 27 ee 13 
1893. 396 1,620 639 70 27 -- 13 
1892. 516 1,628 661 80 28 ee 12 





Winter and Spring Wheat Crops 

Department of Agriculture estimates of the 
winter and spring wheat crop and acreage 
of the United States, by years (000’s omitted 

in acreage and 000,000’s in yield): 
¢ Acres . -—Bushels— 
Winter Spng Total Wint Spng Tot 
1921*.. 38,721 18,023 56,744 6544 197 741 
1920... 37,993 19,419 67,412 681 209 790 
1919... 49,106 28,203 72,308 729 205 934 
1918... 87,180 22,051 69,181 6565 356 921 
1917... 27,430 18,611 45,941 418 233 6651 
1916... 34,829 17,956 62,785 482 158 640 
1915... 41,308 19,161 60,469 674 352 1,026 
1914... 36,008 17,533 63,541 685 206 891 
1913... 31,690 18,485 60,184 624 240 763 
1912... 26,571 19,243 45,815 400 330 730 
1911... 29,163 20,381 49,548 431 191 621 
1910... 27,329 18,362 45,681 434 201 635 
1909... 28,330 18,303 46,723 446 291 737 
1908... 30,026 17,531 47,557 438 227 665 
1907... 28,405 16,800 45,211 409 225 634 
1906... 29,951 17,355 47,806 493 242 735 
1905... 29,983 17,872 47,854 419 278 693 
1904... 27,031 17,044 44,075 325 228 652 
1908... 32,510 16,954 49,465 402 236 638 
1902... 26,657 19,5456 46,202 363 307 670 


*Oct. 1 estimate. 
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CONGRESS BACK AT WORK 


House Stimulated Inte Calling Off “Gentle- 
man’s Agreement” and Indulging in 
Another Month of Ease 


Wasurinoton, D. C., Oct. 8.—President 
Harding has taken steps to discourage 
a movement in the House of Representa- 
tives to extend the existing “gentleman’s 
agreement” and sanction another month 
of three-day recesses and legislative idle- 
ness. The President conferred with both 
Majority Leader Mondell and. Speaker 
Gillett, and at the conclusion of the con- 
ference Mr. Mondell announced that the 
House would return to work next Mon- 
day, and busy itself until Thanksgiving. 

The House has been marking time now 
ever since Congress reconvened after its 
month’s vacation. An agreement between 
the leaders of both parties that no busi- 
ness should be transacted until Oct. 4 was 
yesterday extended until next Monday. 
Speaker Gillett and others prominent in 
the House councils are understood to 
have favored a further extension of the 
agreement until the Senate disposed of 
the revenue bill. This suggestion did not 
find favor at the White House, however, 
and the President found little difficulty in 
converting the House leaders to his views. 

In consequence, after devoting next 
Monday to District of Columbia affairs 
the House will take up the reapportion- 
ment bill. By the time this is out of the 
way, it is expected that the conference 
on the good roads bill will be ready for 
final consideration. This measure, which 
carries an appropriation of $75,000,000 
inserted as a Senate amendment, is being 
urged now as an unemployment relief 
measure. Under its terms the states 
would appropriate an equal amount, and 
it is claimed the joint outlay would di- 
rectly and indirectly furnish employ- 
ment for 1,000,000 men. 

Following the roads bill, House leaders 
anticipate that the impossibility of ob- 
taining permanent tariff legislation be- 
fore Nov. 27, when the emergency tariff 
expires, will be so manifest that it will 
become necessary to re-enact the tem- 
porary tariff. Of course, it is perfectly 
plain now that there will be no perma- 
nent tariff legislation until at least early 
next spring. The Republican leaders of 
the House dislike to admit it, though 
Mr. Mondell today went so far as to say 
that “it does not seem possible.” Inci- 
dentally, Chairman Fordney, of the ways 
and means committee, is still mourning 
the fate of the tariff bill forced into the 
background in the Senate to give prece- 
dence to the revenue measure. “That 
was the biggest blunder we could make,” 
he has said. 

After the emergency tariff, the House 
will take up the administration measure 
to give the treasury wider powers in ne- 
gotiating the refunding of foreign war 
loans. The ways and means committee 
expects to commence work on this bill 
tomorrow, or as soon thereafter as Sec- 
retary Mellon can arrange to appear be- 
fore the committee. This measure is cer- 
tain to provoke a lively debate, with 
many Republicans moving for amend- 
ment to limit the great discretionary 
power given the Secretary of the Treas- 
ury in the administration measure. It is 
likely to pass, nevertheless, in some 
amended form, and then move on to a 
Senate pigeonhole, so far as the extraor- 
dinary session is concerned, after the 
same fashion the House is expected to 
deal with the Panama Canal tolls meas- 
ure scheduled to pass the Senate next 
week, 

By the time the House has disposed 
of this legislation, it is hoped that the 
Senate will have finished with the revenue 
revision and the railroad refunding meas- 
ure. If the Senate makes the funda- 
mental changes in-the House tax bill that 
have been in prospect since the Smoot 
sales tax proposal gained favor, the 
House will have plenty to do until Nov. 
23, when it is planned to “shut up shop” 
until the opening of the December ses- 
sion. Joun Marrinan. 





FEDERATION DIRECTORS’ MEETING 

Cuicaoo, Ix, Oct. 8—On Friday, Oct. 
14, the directors and delegates of the 
Millers’ National Federation will hold 
their semiannual meeting at the Black- 
stone Hotel, a. The first session 
will be opened at 10:30 a.m. 


V. P. Wiru1aMs. 
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RECENT CROP REPORTS 


Wheat Planting Makes Satisfactory Progress 
in Southwestern Territory—Ground 
in Good Shape 


Oxtanoma Crry, Oxta., Oct. 8.— 
Wheat planting made satisfactory prog- 
ress over most of the southwestern terri- 
tory during the week. Virtually all of 
it had some rain, but in some sec- 
tions the fall was insufficient. The state 
board of agriculture estimates that in 
Oklahoma three fourths of the wheat has 
been planted. Wheat may be grazed in 
some places. Chinch bug damage is 
shown in Kafir and milo. The yields 
are an avera Alfalfa seed from the 
fourth crop did not fill out well. In sec- 
tions of southern Oklahoma, where cot- 
ton damage was great, the wheat acre- 
age will be increased. Some cotton land 
that did not yield enough to warrant 
picking is being plowed, preparatory to 
wheat planting. 


Kansas Crry, Mo., Oct. 8.—The weekly 
Kansas crop bulletin says: “Ground is in 
condition for wheat, except in the 
south-central, southwestern and extreme 
northwestern portions, where rain is 
needed in many localities. From 75 to 
100 per cent of wheat sowing is finished 
in the western half of the state, and the 
remainder is being put in rapidly. Stands 
of wheat, as a rule, are good, except in 
the dry areas mentioned. Grasshoppers 
have inflicted considerable damage in 
the extreme western counties.” 


Inpran aroun, Inp., Oct. 8.—Sowing of 
wheat practically has been completed in 
the northern counties of Indiana, is 
more than half done in the central part 
of the state, and is well under way in 
the southern sections. All seeding to 
date has been under favorable condi- 
tions. A few counties report that the 
acreage will be larger than last year, but 
the total for the state is expected to be 
about the same as in the fall of 1920. 
Frosts were reported this week, but no 
damage was done. Corn is advanced so 
far everywhere that it is immune; in 
fact the frosts have been regarded as 
rather beneficial, in that they will aid 
the grain in drying and hasten the time 
when it can be stored without danger. 
Meadows and pastures still are in good 
condition, and young clover has been 
looking exceptionally good in Indiana 
this fall, according to George C. Bryant, 
statistician for the United States De- 
partment of Agriculture. 


Prrrssurcn, Pa., Oct. 8.—More wheat 
will be sown in Pennsylvania late this 
fall than usual, notwithstanding predic- 
tions of an early winter. Warnings by 
state agricultural authorities that the 
later wheat is sown the better the chances 
for avoiding the Hessian fly have been 
heeded by many farmers, and in the 
southern counties, where the bulk of the 
Pennsylvania wheat is harvested, it will 
be sown all this month. Sowing is now 
under way in some of the northern coun- 
ties and in the central belt. Exhaustive 
tests made by state crop experts and 
farmers have demonstrated that the Hes- 
sian fly does not attack late sown wheat. 
While some reports indicate less wheat 
will be sown, it is not believed there will 
be a marked decline in acreage, at least 
in the southeastern counties. 


Omana, Nes., Oct. 8.—In this week’s 
report on crop conditions in Nebraska, 
A. E. Anderson, of the Bureau of Crop 
Estimates, United States Department of 
Agriculture, says: “The pros s for 
‘corn are not as bright as they were 
earlier in the season. Winter wheat 
seeding is nearly completed, and the con- 
dition of the crop varies considerably. 
Farmers are nearly in the midst of the 
harvest of the late commercial potato 
crop and the sugar beet crop in western 
counties. The yields and quality of the 
corn will vary atly this year. In 
southwestern Nebraska the condition 
ranges from 25 to 50 per cent of a full 
crop. In part of the eastern counties 
both yield and quality have been re- 
duced by too rapid ripening. The heavy 
wind storms last month did severe dam- 
age, especially in Cass and Otoe coun- 
ties, and the extent of the injury ranges 
up to 50 per cent. North-central and 
northeastern Nebraska has a splendid 
corn crop. Some husking is being done, 
but most farmers are delaying har- 
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vest until the first killing frost arrives. 
The seeding of winter wheat is nearly 
completed. Reports on conditions vary 
considerably. unties with plenty of 
moisture have a stand sok a prom- 
ising condition, but in others they are 
very poor, due to insufficient moisture.” 

San Francisco, Cau, Oct. 8.—Very 
hot weather characterized the fore part 
of the week in all districts, especially in 
southern California, where the highest 
temperatures of the season were experi- 
enced. The hot spell ended abruptly in 
the south, with rain, but the weather in 
the north continued unseasonably warm 
until Monday, when cooler weather ob- 
tained. All irrigated crops thrived well 
under the high temperatures. Alfalfa 
made an especially. good growth, being 
aided by the rain in the southern coun- 
ties, although that which was down suf- 
fered injury. Rice made a very rapid 
advance, the warm nights and days 
bringing many fields to maturity. 

Great Faris, Mont., Oct. 8.—Fall 
seeding is progressing, with favorable 
weather conditions. Threshing is nearly 
completed. With the exception of a few 
small sections where the results were 
very poor, the acreage sown to wheat will 
be much larger this season than last. 


Seatriz, Wasu., Oct. 8.—Occasional 
rains throughout the grain growing dis- 
tricts of the Pacific Northwest during 
the autumn have kept the soil in good 
condition for fall plowing and grain 
seeding, which have been general with 
the exception of the central drier dis- 
tricts, where rainfall has been inade- 
quate. 


Ocpven, Utan, Oct. 8.—Dry, sunshiny 
weather throughout the state has been 
favorable to grain and alfalfa seed 
threshing, though rain is greatly needed 
in many sections for fall grains and 
pastures, according to the weekly weath- 
er bulletin issued by J. Cecil Alter, fed- 
eral weather observer at Salt Lake City. 
In some districts it has been necessary 
to irrigate fall sown grain in order to 
insure germination. Spring wheat in 
Utah is yielding an average of 29 bus 
per acre, according to threshers report- 
ing to the United States Bureau of Crop 
Estimates, the output for this state be- 
ing estimated at 3,596,000 bus. The total 
wheat crop, spring and winter, is esti- 
mated now at 6,747,000 bus, of which 39 
per cent has been marketed. The aver- 
age oats yield is 42 bus per acre, with 
production of 3,360,000 bus for the state. 





HEAD MILLER KILLED BY TRAIN 


Inpranapouis, Inp., Oct. 11.—(Special 
Telegram)—William Grieve, 61 years 
old, formerly of Portland, Mich., and 
Bloomington, Ind., head miller at the 
Goshen (Ind.) Milling Co. plant, was 
killed Tuesday when a Baltimore & Ohio 
Railroad train struck an automobile in 
which he was riding from his wife’s cot- 
tage at Lake Wawasee, to Goshen. Mr. 
Grieve recently married Mrs. W. Pauline 
Manahan Wise, of Goshen. His son was 
killed in the World War. 


Epwarp H. Zieoner. 





WATERWAY PLAN INDORSED 

Trade and civic organizations of Min- 
nesota, through representatives at a 
state waterways congress at the state 
capitol last week, adopted resolutions in- 
dorsing the plan for a deep waterway 
from the Gulf of St. Lawrence to the 
Great Lakes. 

Minnesota, with 15 other states having 
Great Lakes-Tidewater organizations, is 
now ready to throw the full force of the 
combined influence of commercial and 
civic bodies into a unified request that 
Congress start the project. 

Transforming the 1,500 miles between 
the Northwest and the Atlantic Ocean 
into sea miles will reduce the cost of 
marketing and will turn part of the cost 
of transportation back to the producer, 
Charles P. Craig, of Duluth, executive 
director of the Great Lakes-St. Lawrence 
Tidewater project, told the gathering. 

Mr. Craig said that the report of the 
engineers appointed by the United 
States and Canadian governments 
showed that the improvement of the St. 
Lawrence River was feasible, and could 
be completed at a cost of from $250,- 
000,000 to $270,000,000, which would be 
fully repaid by the power that would be 
incidentally developed, 


The international joint commission 
which conducted 31 hearings throughout 
the country will make its report public 
this month, Mr. Craig announced, The 
report will be favorable, he said. 


LONDON MARKET LIFELESS 


Flour Demoralized by Low Offers of Country 
Mills Using English 
Wheat 


Lonvon, Ene., Oct. 11.—(Special Ca- 
ble)—The flour market remains very life- 
less, and is being still further demoral- 
ized by the low offers of country millers, 
using English wheat, who have put 
through deals at 42s and even 40s, de- 
jracim 9 Manitoba export patents sold 
at 47s. 








C. F. G. Rarxes. 


Equivaleygt quotations, per bbl of 196 lbs, 
at current exchange rates: 42s, $5.60; 40s, 
$5.35; 478, $6.25. 





DEATH OF ALBERT B. YOUNG 


Sr. Louis, Mo., Oct. 11.—(Special Tel- 
egram)—Albert B. Young, sales man- 
ager of the Bemis Bro. Bag Co., St. 
Louis, for the past 20 years, died at his 
home in Webster Groves, a suburb of 
St. Louis, Sunday evening, Oct. 9. Death 
resulted from an illness lasting over a 
year. 

Mr. Young, who was 62 years of age, 
was born at New York Mills, N. Y. He 
comes of a family exceptionally well 
known in the bag and cotton mill busi- 
ness, three of his: brothers now being 
connected with the Bemis company as 
managers of cotton mills. 

Mr. Young enjoyed an extensive ac- 
quaintance among millers of the Middle 
West, and his death is deeply regretted 
by his many friends in the trade, as well 
as within his own organization. He was 
a member of the St. Louis Merchants’ 
Exchange for many years, and also was 
actively connected with the St. Louis 
Millers’ Club and the St. Louis Chamber 
of Commerce, serving one term as chair- 
man of the sales managers’ bureau. He 
is survived by his wife and two grown 
daughters, the Misses McLean and Dor- 
othy Young. 

Funeral services will be held from the 
Presbyterian Church, at Webster Groves, 
tomorrow afternoon at 3 o’clock. Inter- 
ment will be at Webster Groves. 


W. G. Martin, Jr. 





ASSISTANT SECRETARY TAKES OFFICE 


Wasuineton, D. C., Oct. 8.—Charles 
W. Pugsley, of Lincoln, Neb., editor of 
the Nebraska Farmer, on Oct. 1 took 
oath of office as Assistant Secretary of 
Agriculture. Mr. Pugsley’s appointment 
became effective Oct. 2. At the same 
time Elmer D. Ball, at present assistant 
secretary, entered upon his duties as di- 
rector of scientific work. 

For the present, Assistant Secretary 
Pugsley will be especially charged with 
the general supervision of the depart- 
ment’s extension and publication work, 
together with such other duties as are 
required by law or may be assigned 
from time to time. 

As director of scientific work, Dr. Ball 
will have general supervision of the 
scientific research work and will advise 
with the secretary and the bureau chiefs 
with respect to the scientific personnel. 
plans, project outlines, co-ordination and 
correlation of scientific work, that it may 
become more effective in studying na- 
tional problems of agriculture involving 
more than one field of effort, selection 
of scientific manuscripts for publication, 
and other subjects to be determined 
later. 

JoHN Marrinan. 





STUDYING THE HESSIAN FLY 


Pirrspurcu, Pa., Oct. 8—The United 
States entomological laboratory has es- 
tablished a wheat plot for intensive study 
of the Hessian fly, two miles west of 
Pine Grove Furnace, Pa., in the state 
forest reserve, as part of the work being 
carried on by the sublaboratory at Car- 
lisle. The plot purposely has been lo- 
cated a great distance from any wheat 
field, so that parasites from growing 
wheat cannot infest the area under spe- 
cial observation by the government ex- 


perts. 
C. C. Latovs. 





October 12, 1921 
DUAL RAILWAY CONTROL 


Congressman Anderson Objects to the Pres- 
ent Division of Authority Between Com- 
merce Commission and Labor Board 


Wasurineton, D. C., Oct. 8.—That dual 
control of our transportation systems by 
two separate and distinct governmental 
agencies, the Interstate Commerce Com- 
mission and the United States Labor 
Board, is the outstanding obstacle in the 
path of efficient and economical operi- 
tion of the railroads, was the charve 
made recently by Congressman Syi- 
ney Anderson, chairman of the Joint 
Commission of Agricultural Inquiry. 

The statement. by Mr. Anderson fol- 
lows: “The Interstate Commerce Com- 
mission regulates the prices of transpor- 
tation and the United States Labor Board 
regulates its costs. This division of au- 
thority and responsibility violates the 
fundamentals of efficient business man- 
agement. 

“While the railroads are semipubl'c 
corporations and exercise a semigover1:- 
mental function, there is no fundament:'| 
difference between the economic laws 
which apply to the operation of railroa«'s 
and those which apply to the operaticn 
of any other business. There are ce:- 
tain well-defined restrictions which ¢:n 
properly surround railroad operatio:s 
and which are necessarily public requir. - 
ments, but when these regulations or 
restrictions result in divided authori y 
and responsibility for operation, and a:- 
tempt to substitute arbitrary and fixed 
rules for economic laws, they result 1 
imposing burdens upon the railroa:s 
which must eventually become burde ‘s 
upon the public. 

“Centralized authority and responsib ''- 
ity are just as essential to the manag-- 
ment of railroads as to the manageme :t 
of any other business, and the existi:g 
dual control of railroads, which divides 
responsibility and authority, is a coni- 
promise on the fundamentals of souid 
business organization and efficient man- 
agement which results in excessive bur- 
dens upon the shipping public. 

“Prices for transportation and cos!s 
of transportation are mutually inter- 
related and interdependent factors, and 
supervisory control over them should ‘ve 
exercised under a single authority. 

“The policies involved in the deter- 
mination of the expenses to be assuin:d 
by the railroads are essentially policies 
of management rather than of super- 
visory governmental control, and a carv- 
ful analysis of functions of manage- 
ment and regulation should be made, 
with a view to so modifying existing 
laws that the functions of private mai- 
agement and responsibility for their ex- 
ercise may be left with the managemeit 
of the railroads, and the control of tle 
government limited to supervisory, regu- 
latory functions, if private management 
of railroads is to continue. Any other 
relation will inevitably result in impo:- 
ing excessive burdens upon the public. 

“While the commission has come to no 
conclusion with respect to the recom- 
mendations which it will make with re- 
gard to railroad operations and reguli- 
tions, it is undertaking an analysis of tlic 
functions of the railroads with a view to 
making definite recommendations for in - 
provements, both in regulation and o}- 
eration.” 





JoHN MaArRINAN. 





DEATH OF O. L, JONES 


NasHvitie, Tenn., Oct. 8.—O. I. 
Jones, head of the J. A. & O. L. Jones 
Mill & Elevator Co., died suddenly Tue:- 
day morning in this city. Mr. Jones was 
50 years old, and had been connecte:! 
with the local company for 25 year:. 
His father, J. A. Jones, died about 1 
year. ago, and the son acquired complet 
control of the company. He had prev'- 
ously served as secretary and treasure’. 

Mr. Jones and his father came to 
Nashville about 25 years ago and estal- 
lished the local milling business, opera‘- 
ing a large plant for the manufacture of 
flour, corn meal and millfeed. Mr. Jonc; 
stood high among the millers and cor- 
mercial interests of this section, and his 
death is deeply regretted. He is su'- 
vived by his widow, mother, two sisters 
and one brother, the latter being Rober! 
Jones, who has been associated with him 
in the milling business. 

Joun Lerrer. 
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Last week opened up unusually well 
for northwestern mills. Satisfactory in- 
quiry and fairly heavy sales were report- 
ed daily up until Friday, when wheat 
broke 5c bu and drove buyers again to 
cover. Just when the trade begins to 
get a little confidence in the stability of 
the market, something like this occurs. 
However, the advance yesterday, and the 
continued strength today, are encourag- 
ing buying again, and some mills report 
acceptances from the trade on offers 
that were out. 

Surface indications are that bookings 
recently have been pretty heavy. A 
number of big eastern bakers have placed 
orders for round lots of flour for ship- 
ment within 60 days. Several mills now 
report bookings for delivery up to Jan. 
1. Business on mill books is increasing 
a little, but not in the volume millers 
would like to see it. 

:xport business in patents is appar- 
ently out of the question for the time 
being. There is intermittent inquiry, but 
millers say bids are below cost of raw 
material. .Exporters are in the market 
from time to time for second clear. The 
larger mills are oversold on this grade 
for a month or more to come. First clear 
is satisfactory and in fair request. 

lop family patents are quoted at $7.70 
(8.35 bbl, standard patent $7.50@7.85, 
second patent $7.15@7.35, in 98-lb cot- 
tons; fancy clear $5.70, first clear $5@ 
5.25, second clear $4.05@4.20, in 140-lb 
jutes, f.o.b. Minneapolis. 


DURUM PRODUCTS 


Durum mills report steady buying of 
durum products last week, but sales 
usually were in small lots for near-by 
shipment. Only a few buyers took fair- 
sized lots, and purchases for future de- 
livery were very scattered. This week 
huying fell off some, due to the rapid 
iivance in prices. The trade seemed 
willing to buy if able to get in on the 
previous day’s quotations. Very little 
interest is being shown in deferred de- 
livery, and buyers appear satisfied to 
purchase only as needed. 

\ills quote medium semolina at $6.15 
(6.30 bbl, jute; No. 3 semolina, $5.90 

durum flour, $5.10@6.70; clear, 
.|0@4.55,—f.o.b. Minneapolis. 


Pay 


MILLFEED 


‘iillfeed prices are the lowest they 

e been in upwards of 20 years. The 

is at a loss to account for the 

kness. Most of the big operators for 

the last two months have been looking 

prices to strengthen, but instead they 

declined. The abundance of cheap 
and oats is the prime factor. 

‘urrent business is light at best, and 

“cing filled chiefly from stocks at lake 
po is. The eastern trade continues to 
ac. se that it is able to buy at prices 
Si. tly below the Minneapolis basis. 

hile bran and standard middlings 
ar juoted nominally at $12 and $13 ton, 
re. -ectively, it is understood that coun- 
try saills occasionally offer small lots at 
ove SI ton under this basis. 

‘ills quote bran at $12@13 ton, stand- 
«uc middlings $18@14, flour middlings 
*!) 23, red dog $30@31, rye middlings 
ell, in 100-Ib jutes, f.o.b. Minneapolis. 
Some local mills are asking $1 premium 
fos November delivery. 


CASH WHEAT AT MINNEAPOLIS 


‘he wheat market had a downward 
tendency last week, and up to Saturday 
Prices had deelined about 7c bu. This 
weck, however, market was much strong- 


er, and on Monday prices gained 3c and 
today they advanced 4c more, so they 
show practically no change from Tues- 
day a week ago. 

The demand for cash wheat was quite 
active, and anything of d milling 
quality was easily disposed of at firm 
premiums. The medium grades also were 
in better request and firmer. While re- 
ceipts of wheat here increased some the 
past week, there also was an increase 
in the percentage of poorer grades. 
These were very slow, and only a few 
buyers showed any interest in them. 
Today No. 1 dark sold at 12@l1ic over 
December; No. 2 dark, 7@14c over; No. 
3 dark, December price to 10c over. 

Durum wheat was in fairly active de- 
mand. No. 1 amber was quoted around 
5@10c over October; No. 2 amber, 2c 
under to 8c over. 

Winter wheat was in a little better de- 
mand and firmer. Montana winter was 
quoted at December price to lc over, 


. with a few cars of fancy selling at 2c 


over; Kansas, 3c under to 2c over; Ne- 
braska, 10@8c under. 


MINNEAPOLIS MILIS IN OPERATION 


Of the 26 Minneapolis mills the fol- 
lowing 19 were in operation Oct. 11: 

Atkinson Milling Co.’s mill. 

Barber Milling Co.’s mill. 

Northwestern Consolidated Milling Co., A, 
Cc, E and F mills, 

Pillsbury Flour Mills Co., A, A South, B, 
Anchor and Lincoln mills. 

Russell-Miller Milling Co., A and B mills. 

Washburn-Crosby Co., A, C, D, E and G 
mills. 

Yerxa, Andrews & Thurston’s mill. 


MINNEAPOLIS FLOUR OUTPUT 
Output of Minneapolis mills, repre- 
senting a weekly capacity of 546,000 bbls, 
with comparisons, as reported to The 


Northwestern Miller: 
Flour Pct. of 


output activity 
This week ...cesccccccces 389,340 71 
BGR WEG ccecsevsscccecs 423,615 77 
BOGP GMO anc cecveedecese 355,760 65 
TWO YOATS QBO .cccccvccs 489,675 90 
Three years.ago ......... 385,995 74 


OUTSIDE MILLS 


Flour output by interior mills in Min- 
nesota, North Dakota, South Dakota, 
and three from Iowa and Wisconsin, as 
reported to The Northwestern Miller, 


with comparisons: 
Flour Pet. 


Weekly output of ac- 

No. capacity forweek tivity 

SORBET. cosce 46 288,000 154,205 53 
1930? . 2... 46 288,000 132,275 46 
BODLP. 0.00% 59 388,590 194,610 50 
| ae 59 388,590 199,110 51 


*Week ending Oct. 8. tWeek ending Oct. 1, 


MINNEAPOLIS-DULUTH WHEAT RECEIPTS 
For the week ended Saturday, Oct. 
8, receipts of wheat were as follows, in 

bushels (000’s omitted): 
1921 1920 1919 1918 











Minneapolis ... 4,049 4,098 4,200 5,567 
Duluth ........ 1,885 2,354 786 6,429 
Totals ....... 5,934 6,452 4,986 11,996 


CROP YEAR RECEIPTS 

Receipts of wheat in Minneapolis and 

Duluth from Sept. 1, 1920, to Oct. 8, 

1921, were: as follows, with comparisons, 
in bushels (000’s omitted) : 

1921 1920 1919 1918 


Minneapolis .. 21,482 18,259 21,208 28,7384 
Duluth ....... 17,397 11,132 3,774 30,707 





Totals ..... 38,879 29,391 24,982 59,441 
Elevator stocks in Minneapolis and 
Duluth, on Oct. 8, in bushels (000’s 
omitted) were: 











1921 1920 1919 1918 

Minneapolis ... 3,237 2,275 65,329 12,424 
Duluth ....... 4,242 3,933 2,107 19,819 
Totals ....... 7,479 6,208 17,436 32,243 


LINSEED PRODUCTS 

There was a material improvement in 
the demand for linseed oil meal the past 
week. Prices dropped $1.50@2, and this 
reduction, coupled with colder weather, 
stimulated buying. Jobbers, feeders and 


grinders were in the market, and several 
round lots were reported sold. Little 
interest was shown in meal for deferred 
delivery, and practically all business done 
last week was for near-by shipment. 
Crushers today quote oil meal at $35@ 
35.50 ton, f.o.b. Minneapolis. 

The export market on oil cake is dead, 
and it seems nearly impossible to interest 
the foreign trade. No doubt the feed- 
ers abroad prefer to use up the large 
amount of cake on hand or coming to 
them before taking on more. Crushers 
look for good buying again when stocks 
get lower. 


COARSE GRAIN AT MINNEAPOLIS 


Coarse grains were much weaker, and 
prices declined 2@9c during the past 
week. Rye led in the decline, and de- 
mand for this grain was very quiet. 
Mills and shippers showed little interest 
in offerings. No. 2 closed on Oct. 10 
at 80@80%%c bu. 

Corn was weak, compared with the 
futures. Offerings were quite liberal and 
demand sluggish. No feature to the 
market. No. 3 yellow closed at 3714c 
bu; No. 3 mixed, 39c. 

Oats were slower and prices easier, 
compared with the futures. Buyers were 
more careful in their selections, due to 
presence of bran bugs. Elevator stocks 
still increasing. No. 3 white closed at 
263, @275%c bu; No. 4 white, 243, @26%c. 

Barley was sluggish and easier. Only 
grade in demand was choice malting, but 
offerings of choice were scarce. Other 
grades were draggy. Closing range, 34 
@5Ac bu. 

LONDON EXCHANGE AT MINNEAPOLIS 

London exchange is quoted by Minne- 
apolis banks as follows: sight, $3.84; 
three-day, $3.831/,; 60-day, $3.81. Three- 
day guilders are quoted at 32%. 


GRAIN FIRM INVOLVED 


H. Poehler & Co., one of the oldest 
and most respected grain firms in Min- 
neapolis, has temporarily withdrawn 
from business, pending reorganization on 
a smaller scale. Its liabilities have not 
yet been made known, but, according to 
John S. Sweet, receiver, there are suf- 
ficient assets to take care of the indebt- 
edness. 


CHAMBER OF COMMERCE OFFICERS 


The annual election of officers of the 
Minneapolis Chamber of Commerce took 
place Oct. 6, and resulted as follows: 
president, J. H. MacMillan, president of 
the Cargill Elevator Co; first vice presi- 
dent, Fred C. Van Dusen, of the Van 
Dusen Harrington Co; second vice presi- 
dent, Harry S. Helm, of the Russell- 
Miller Milling Co. 

Board of directors, two-year term: 
Shreve M. Archer, J. H. McCarthy, Jr., 
J. S. Pillsbury, A. L. Searle, and B. H. 
Woodworth. One-year term: William J. 
Russell and E. E. Mitchell. Board of 
arbitration: Asher Howard, Frank J. 
Seidl and A. F. Owen. Board of ap- 
peals: J. A. Mull, Paul C. Rutherford 
and Clyde G. Williams. 

- MAY SELL RUSH CITY MILL 

A meeting of the creditors of the 
Rush City (Minn.) Milling Co. will be 
held in the office of the referee in bank- 
ruptcy, in St. Paul, Oct. 18, to show 
cause why the referee should not sell 
the propeyties of the company at pri- 
vate sale. The mill is now being operat- 
ed under Jease by the Commander Mill 
Co., of Minneapolis. 


MONTANA MILL BURNED 
eThe 300-bbl mill of the Russell-Miller 
Milling Co., at Sidney, Mont., burned 
Friday morning, Oct. 7. According to 
word received by the Minneapolis office 
of the company, the loss was total, but 
fully insured. 


LOCAL AND PERSONAL 


The annual meeting of the Pillsbury 
Flour Mills Co., Minneapolis, is being 
held today. 

M. J. McGarry, the Iowa and Wiscon- 
sin representative of the Larabee Flour 
Mills Corporation, is in Minneapolis to- 
day. ‘ 
Martin Ismert, sales manager of the 
Ismert-Hincke Milling Co., Kansas City, 
was a Minneapolis visitor, Wednesday 
of last week. 

E. J. Dalby, heretofore Minneapolis 
representative of the Wolf Co. has 
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joined the E. A. Pynch Co., and will be 
its vice president. 

L. C. Newsome, of the Newsome Feed 
& Grain Co., Pittsburgh, is in Minneap- 
olis for a few days, visiting the local of- 
fice of his company. 

The Great Lakes Transit Corporation 
announces the appointment of J. M. 
Coonan as dairy agent, with temporary 
headquarters in Minneapolis. 

The Marshall (Minn.) Milling Co. is 
said to be meeting with gratifying suc- 
cess in the sale of its preferred stock to 
the residents of Marshall and vicinity. 

William N. Atkinson, president of the 
Atkinson Milling Co., Minneapolis, who 
was injured in an automobile accident 
Sept. 26, is still in the hospital, but is 
getting along nicely. 

Harry S. Barber, formerly secretary 
of the Barber Milling Co., Minneapolis, 
left last week with his family for Cali- 
fornia, where in all probability he will 
make his home for the future. 

The Great Northern road has an- 
nounced that, effective at once, it will 
discontinue furnishing empty cars for 
loading at the mills with flour and feed 
billed to Superior, Wis., docks, for stor- 
age. 

Governor Preus and the heads of the 
various state departments will formally 
open the new state testing mill in Min- 
neapolis, Friday of this week. The 
mill has been in operation about three 
weeks. William J. Williamson is man- 
ager. 

The Carter-Mayhew Mfg. Co., Min- 
neapolis, has sold two Carter disc sep- 
arators to the Medway Milling Co., Maid- 
stone, Eng; three to J. Jackson & Sons, 
Ltd., Manchester, Eng; one to the Eagle 
Milling Co., Tuscon, Ariz., and two addi- 
tional separators to the Pillsbury Flour 
Mills Co., Minneapolis. 

The Tennant & Hoyt mill at Lake 
City, Minn., a week ago narrowly escaped 
destruction by fire, which started in a 
barn back of the office. This structure 
was destroyed. The office building and 
the roof of the mill caught fire several 
times, but the blaze was checked before 
much damage was done. The’ total loss 
did not exceed $3,500. 

Based on the close today (Oct. 11), 
the minimum prices paid to farmers at 
country points in northern Minnesota 
were: for No. 1 dark $1.18 bu, No. 1 
northern $1.17; in southern Minnesota, 
No. 1 dark $1.20, No. 1 northern $1.19; 
in central North Dakota, No. 1 dark 
$1.16, No. 1 northern $1.15; in central 
Montana, No. 1 dark $1, No. 1 north- 
ern 99c. 

Mrs. R. H. Passmore, a prominent so- 
cial worker of Minneapolis, died Satur- 
day, Oct. 8, after a lingering illness. 
The funeral services were held Monday 
of this week. Mrs. Passmore for many 
years was actively connected with the 
grain trade, and at the time of her death 
was secretary and treasurer of the P. 
B. Mann Co. She organized the Anchor 
Grain Co., and for a while was president 
of that company. ° 





FLOUR PRODUCTION AND MOVEMENT 

Estimates by Russell’s Commercial News, 
based on the methods employed by A. L. 
Russell during his service as statistician for 
the Grain Corporation, and on mill reports 
to The Northwestern Miller, of the United 
States flour production and the flour and 
wheat movement for the period from June 
26 to Sept. 24, 1921 (000’s omitted): 


Flour output, bbls— 1921 1920 1919 
Bont... 18-B6. csdoacsves 3,210 2,339 3,612 
June 26-Sept. 24...... 36,177 25,753 32,321 


Flour, June 26- 

Sept. 24, bbls— 
WBRPOTEB ccccviccscccce 4,387 4,581 65,164 
TMADOTED cocctvccecsces 6 52 4 
Wheat, June 26- 

Sept. 24, bus— 
Receipts from farms. .375,000 340,000 451,199 


po rere 108,823 79,699 35,699 
| errvrrrer er 1,100 2,025 533 
Ground by mills ..... 162,779 115,840 149,499 


Wheat stocks, 

Sept. 24, bus— 
At terminals ........ 55,723 28,572 76,996 
At country elevators, 

mills and in transit. 87,755 193,914 227,634 





Flaxseed by States 

Department of Agriculture estimates of 
the 1921 flaxseed crop, by principal states, 
based on the condition Oct, 1, compared 
with the final estimates for 1920 and 1919, 

in bushels (000’s omitted): 
1921 1920 1919 
Minnesota .......++.4+. 2,622 3,040 2,312 
North Dakota ...... 3,130 3,896 3,220 
South Dakota ........ 1,323 2,200 1,160 
MOMtANS ...ccccccccce 1,376 1,353 615 


United States ...... 8,878 10,990 7,661 
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Considerable improvement has come to 
the flour trade in this city and the South- 
west, although buying is not brisk or 
prices satisfactory. Flour sales, in the 
aggregate, are of Uy ove volume this 
week than last,‘and deferred shipment 
was perhaps more frequently specified. 
The renewed demand came from all sec- 
tions except the South, and all classes 
of trade bought evenly. 

Buyers generally have their ideas set 
on a price at which they will buy flour. 
The recessions in wheat prices this week, 
echoed in lower prices on flour, have 
reached a point where apparently they 
have met their ideas, and this may be 
the determining factor that has induced 
buyers again to enter the market. More 
hopeful talk is heard regarding the fu- 
ture for wheat. Many of the usually 
well-posted men here are confident that 
the market has run its course and that 
the decline in prices has spent itself, and 
from now on there will be a gradual ap- 
preciation. Wheat exports, they believe, 
will increase when the foreign countries 
have completed the grinding of their 
own crops, now in progress. 

Instructions on old contracts are satis- 
factory. One local mill states it has 
enough specifications actually in hand to 
insure capacity operation, including part 
time Sunday run, until the week begin- 
ning Nov. 14. 

The improvement in domestic demand 
is not reflected in export trade, where 
buying is very backward. Although 
prices are now on an export basis, ex- 
porters report it almost impossible to 
get a nibble. 

Whether enough inquiry and buying 
will develop to cause a tightening of 
prices is not evident from this week’s 
closing levels, which are 25@35c under 
last week’s values. Nominal quotations: 
hard winter wheat short patent flour, 
cotton 98’s, Kansas City, $6.75@7; 95 
per cent, $6.10@6.50; straight grade, $6 
@6.30. Of the lower grades, first clear 
is quoted at $5@5.75, second clear at 
$4.25@4.85, and low grade at $3.50@ 
3.75. 

MILLKEED 


The position of millfeed remains prac- 
ay unchanged. Bran is in feeble de- 
mand, and supply good. Demand for 
shorts only fair on a decline of $1, and 
offerings light. Price of milk in the 
East is too low to stimulate the demand 
for bran from that section. Although 
bran is cheap enough so. that dairymen 
there can feed it and still make a profit 
on their milk at its present price, they 
have not the incentive to do so, as the 
margin of profit is too small. The bear- 
ish sentiment of the East on feed is not 
concurred in by feed men locally, who 
look for an upturn in prices with the 
advent of cooler weather. Bran is quot- 
ed at $10@10.50; brown shorts, $15@16; 
gray shorts, $17@18. 


EXPORT FLOUR RATES 


Following are current through rates 
on flour in sacks, Kansas City to ports 
named, via both Gulf and Atlantic sea- 
board, in cents per 100 lbs, as quoted by 
R. W. Lightburne, Jr., steamship agent, 
Kansas City: Liverpool, London, Man- 
chester, Belfast, Dublin, Glasgow, via 
New Orleans 581,c, via New York 65c; 
Rotterdam, Amsterdam, Antwerp, via 
New Orleans 551,c, via New York 641,c; 
Hamburg, via New Orleans 57c, via 
New York 66c; Christiania and Copen- 
hagen, via New Orleans 724,4c, via New 





York 73c; Abo and Helsingfors, via New 
Orleans 80c, via New York 83c. 


KANSAS CITY OUTPUT 


Output of Kansas City mills, repre- 
senting a weekly capacity of 105,900 bbls, 
with comparisons, as reported to The 
Northwestern Miller: 


Flour Pct. of 
output activity 
This Week ....scccccccces 99,20 93 
Last Week ...cccccscccces 106,200 100 
WOOP GOO ccccccccsccceces 62,500 60 
TWO years AZO ....eeseees 81,800 87 


SOUTHWESTERN OUTPUT 

Output of 83 mills in Nebraska, Mis- 

souri, Oklahoma and Kansas, outside of 

Kansas City, as reported to The North- 
western Miller: 


Flour Pct. 

Weekly output of ac- 

capacity forweek tivity 

This week ...... 499,530 401,347 80 
Last week ...... 499,630 415,688 83 
WORF BOO wssvcees 448,170 289,554 64 
Two years ago .. 425,970 375,630 88 


Export shipments by reporting mills 
were 9,302 bbls this week, 23,080 last 
week, 8,700 a year ago and 7,153 two 
years ago. 

Of the mills reporting, 17 report do- 
mestic business good, 30 fair, and 16 
slow and quiet. 


STIMULATING WHEAT SEEDING 


E. S. Rea, manager of the Rea-Patter- 
son Milling Co., Coffeyville, Kansas, re- 
cently took what proved to be an effec- 
tive means of combating an apparent 
tendency among farmers to reduce this 
autumn’s wheat sowing. Mr. Rea ad- 
dressed a letter to a large number of 
newspapers in his section pointing out 
the relative value of wheat growing, and 
practically every paper addressed pub- 
lished the communication. Following is 
the text of Mr. Rea’s argument: “There 
seems to be a disposition on the part 
of some farmers to reduce their wheat 
acreage this fall, and we cannot help 
but feel that farmers who reduce their 
acreage will make a mistake which a 
little. later on they cannot correct, and 
which will cause them deep regret at 
next harvest. 

“There is no question in the world but 
that the demand and supply for wheat 
is on a very ‘close balance, and it is our 
opinion that before a new crop of wheat 
is harvested, this crop can be sold at a 
very satisfactory price. Seed for the 
planting of wheat this fall is not high 
in price, farm labor is cheap, and the 
wheat crop can be put in at a minimum 
cost this year, and I feel quite sure that 

prices will prevail on the next crop. 

“This country is better adapted to the 
raising of wheat than any other crop. 
There is always a good market for it, 
and a good, big acreage should be put in 
this fall. Fertilizer should be used on 
thin ground, and as much wheat as pos- 
sible raised next year. It will be good 
for this locality, as wheat is a cash crop 
and puts a lot of money in circulation, 
and [ think it would be well for youeto 
call your readers’ attention to this fact. 

“Russia has always been one of the 
largest competitors of the United 
States in the supplying of wheat, and as 
long as Russia is out of the wheat busi- 
ness, as she seems to be at the present 
time, the American wheat crop will com- 
mand a price; even at the low 
prices which we have had on wheat this 
year, which has been due largely to the 
ve heavy movement since harvest, 
wheat has still been relatively higher 
than other farm products.” 


GRAIN GRADING COURSE 


At the opening session last Sunday of 
the grain grading class in the local of- 


fice of Federal Grain Supervision, en-- 


rollment totaled 76 members, according 
to William Cunning, grain supervisor, 
who is conducting the school. Applicants 








for the course ranged in age from 16 to 
60 years, and the class will be divided 
into two sections to better accommodate 
those men who already know wheat and 
those applicants who must first be 
grounded in the fundamentals before 
taking up the advance work of grading. 
The course will continue every Sunda 

morning for five months, and the wor 

will be interspersed with lectures by men 
prominent in the grain and milling in- 
dustries. The class is open to all inter- 
ested in grain grading work, and no tui- 
tion will be charged for the instructions. 


NOTES 

The Topeka (Kansas) Flour Mills Co. 
is spending $20,000 in the building of 
a flour warehouse. 

H. R. Barber, of Concordia, Kansas, 
president Kansas City Milling Co., this 
city, spent Monday at the local office of 
his company. 

Roger S. Hurd, vice president of the 
Red Star Milling Co., Wichita, Kansas, 
and Mrs. Hurd, are in California for 
a month’s vacation. 

R. C. Mead, sales manager Ismert- 
Hincke Milling Co., this city, returned 
home this week from a fishing trip of 
10 days in the North. 

The annual golf tournament of mem- 
bers of the Kansas City Board of Trade 
will be held Oct. 12, Columbus Day, on 
the Hillcrest Golf Club links. 

The 10-year-old son of W. A. Chain, 
secretary and manager Security Flour 
Mills Co., Abilene, Kansas, died this 
week at his home, of scarlet fever. 

B. C. Moore, president Moore-Seaver 
Grain Co., this city, was chosen one of 
the directors of the Grain Dealers’ Na- 
tional Association at Chicago this week. 

As a climax to the 1921 International 
Wheat Show at Wichita, Kansas, a train- 
load of flour will leave that city the 
week of Oct. 17, scheduled to arrive in 
Armenia about Thanksgiving. 

C. B. Warkentin, president, and J. H. 
Shinnick, sales manager, Newton (Kan- 
sas) Milling & Elevator Co., visited in 
Kansas City this week. Mr. Shinnick 
was on his way home from a business 
trip in the East. 

C. S. Bond, treasurer Rodney Milling 
Co., this city, returned home this week 
from a two weeks’ trip to New York and 
Washington. Clem L. Beckenbach, sales 
manager for the company, also returned 
from a trade trip through eastern Mis- 
souri. 

The Davidson Mill & Elevator Co., 
Rosedale, Kansas, is planning to rebuild 
its plant which was burned several weeks 
ago. It will be of wood, and will in- 
clude a 450,000-bu capacity elevator. 
Construction is expected to get under 
way in about two weeks. 


Among out-of-town millers visiting in 
Kansas City this week were Charles W. 
Hunter, Attica (Kansas) Mills; F. E. 
Goodrich, manager Arkansas City (Kan- 
sas) Milling Co; L. R. Hurd, president 
Red Star Milling Co., Wichita, Kansas; 
J. C. Elvin, Harper (Kansas) Flour 
Mills Co. 


John Sheedy, member of the board of 
review“of Federal Grain Supervision, 
Chicago, spent four days this week at 
the local office of the federal grain in- 
spection department. He is making a 
circle of southwestern division points, 
relative to inspection matters, before re- 
turning to Chicago. 


The Milwaukee and the Great Western 
elevators in Kansas City, operated by 
the Simonds-Shields-Lonsdale Grain Co., 
this city, will be unable to unload any 
grain for the present or until some of 
the contents are shipped out, it was an- 
nounced Monday. Grain for transfer 
will be accepted as usual. 


Directors of the Kansas City Board 
of Trade this week adopted a resolution 
prohibiting members or any member-firm 
from disseminating any crop or market 
reports obviously designed to influence 
the course of grain prices. Reports con- 
cerning the holding or open trading of 
any member or firm are also to be pro- 
hibited. 


Exports from the port of Galveston 
in September were 5,890,966 bus wheat, 
compared with 7,759,355 a year age. In 
the first three months of the crop year 
shipments were 32,168,539 bus wheat. In 
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the same period last year clearances were 
19,416,758 bus wheat, There were 320,000 
bus wheat in vessels, but not cleared, on 
Sept: 30. 

A farmer of Plainville, Kansas, this 
week brought suit in the United States 
district court against the Union Pacific 
Railroad for $7,260 damages to cover 
the amount he claims to have lost on his 
wheat crop when the railroad company 
failed to supply him with grain cars. 
At the time of ordering the cars, wheat 
was selling for $2.46 bu, he says, but the 
ears did not arrive, and when he was 
able to market the wheat later it was 
bringing only $1.25 bu. 

The W. L. Richeson company, freight 
brokers and forwarders, handling export 
shipping for account of principals 
throughout the world, with main office 
in New Orleans and branches in New 
York and Galveston, has opened an of- 
fice in Kansas City at 515 Railway Kx- 
change Building, under management of 
K. M. Wharry. W. L. Richeson was in 
Kansas City for this purpose this wee. 
He recently was appointed a member 
of the dock board in New Orleans. 
During the war, Mr. Richeson handicd 
wheat for the British government. 

Benjamin F. Snyder, for nearly 50 
years connected with the Hadley MM) :- 
ing Co., Olathe, Kansas, died at his ho.ne 
there, Tuesday of this week, followiny a 
year’s illness. Mr. Snyder started to 
work for Major J. M. Hadley, a pioncer 
Kansas miller at De Soto, Kansas, re- 
moving to Olathe when the mill there was 
purchased, following the burning of ihe 
original plant several years ago. Her- 
bert S. Hadley, ex-governor of Mis- 
souri, now residing at Boulder, Colo., is 
now president of the Hadley Milling \o., 
succeeding his father, who died a num- 
ber of years ago. 

C. V. Topping, secretary Southwest- 
ern Millers’ League, Kansas City, :1as 
called upon southwestern millers to meet 
in his office Monday, Oct. 10, for a <is- 
cussion of the freight situation as af- 
fected by the adoption of Boyd’s Tariff 
162, which makes a rate of 43¢ on whicat 
and flour from Minneapolis to New 
York, and which becomes effective Nov. 
1. This meeting is to be preliminary to 
the conference of interested markets 
which has been called in Chicago, Tucs- 
day, Oct. 11, the object of which is to 
formulate a petition asking for a suspen- 
sion of the tariff. 





OKLAHOMA 


Flour prices are unsteady. At the 
end of the week in Oklahoma City they 
ranged $6.40@6.80, with millers making 
no guaranty of stability for a period of 
24 hours. A local mill opened one morn- 
ing with a price of $7, and before noon 
hastened out with an announcement of 
a decline of 20c. 

Millfeeds were stronger. Bran prices 
were 80@85c per 100 lbs, and shorts $1.10 
@1.20. “I discount somewhat the theory 
that there is an important demand for 
millfeed in this territory,” says T. .\. 
Thatcher, general manager Oklahoma 
City Mill & Elevator Co. “Many mills 
at this season are reducing their opera- 
tions to about two thirds of capacity, 
and this of course reduces the output 
of millfeed, making it appear on tie 
surface that there is a shortage of that 
product.” 

Mr. Thatcher forecasts a slight «e- 
crease of wheat acreage in Oklahoma. 
Reports he has from the territory indi- 
cate that. Seeding, he finds, is about 50 
per cent complete, and the ground gen- 
erally is in good condition. 


VARIED WHEAT EXHIBITS 


Counties of the grain belt of Oklahoma 
exhibited at the State Fair in Oklahonia 
City a wide variety of seed wheat. Har- 
per County, one of the year’s leaders in 
acreage production, exhibited Kanred 
exclusively, with samples testing 59 ‘o 
62 Ibs. Kanred and soft winter whe:t 
came from Kay County, which also had 
a good display of black rye and barley. 
Dewey County sent black bull whet, 
Texas red and Kanred, and some exccl- 
lent alfalfa seed. From Major County 
came black bull and Turkey red. Blaine 
County, which won the county award, ex- 
hibited black chaff and kharkof samples. 
Payne County sent what it called Red 
River hard wheat. The Kiowa Indian 
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exhibited Fultz .samples, the 
clea and Arapaho Indian School, 
red Russian and Turkey red, and the 
Seger Indian Agency Russian red. 


NOTES 


John F. Ross, federal grain inspector 
at Amarillo, reports having inspected 
524 cars at that section during Septem- 
ber. 

E. R; Humphrey, manager Great West 
Mill & Elevator Co., Amarillo, Texas, is 
chairman of a committee that is to take 
panhandle exhibits to the Texas State 
Fair at Dallas. 

Vv. E. Peniwell, until recently sales 
manager Morrison Bros. Mills- at Jeffer- 
son, Okla., has been appointed foreign 
sales manager of the Oklahoma City Mill 
& Elevator Co. Formerly for four years 
he was with the Red Star Milling Co., 
Wichita, Kansas. 

Frank Kell, of the Wichita Mill & 
Elevator Co., Wichita Falls, Texas, has 
been named chairman of a delegation to 
represent the Wichita Falls Chamber of 
Commerce at the Texas commercial con- 
ference in Dallas, Oct. 13-14, and will 
deliver an address on general business 
conditions. 

Dealers report an urgent demand for 
millfeed, and little for sale. Buyers of 
flour have also been millfeed buyers, and 
many cars have been shipped half flour 
and half millfeed. New corn is moving, 
and the quality is good. Country eleva- 
tors pay 25¢ for it. Prices in Oklahoma 
City have been a little more. 


Sidney Tate, Osage County commis- 
sioner, Fairfax, Okla. has turned 400 
head of hogs into his corn field from 
which the grain had not been gathered. 
Other farmers are reported following 
the example, their theory being that there 
is more profit in the corn thus used than 
in selling it at current market prices. 


That Turkey red wheat is best adapt- 
ed to counties of the Texas panhandle is 
the belief of E. R. Humphrey, manager 
Great West Mill & Elevator Co., Ama- 
rillo, and he is recommending that grow- 
ers plant it this fall. Kanred wheat, he 
says, has a tendency.to soften and lose 
its body, while Turkey red is hard, bears 
well and withstands severe climatic con- 
ditions. His opinion was formed after 
studying reports of chemists and prac- 
tical millers. 


‘The wheat movement has been reduced 
almost to a standstill in this territory. 
larmers are not pleased with the down- 
ward market trend, and will not sell. 
xport business is extremely slack, due, 
local exporters think, largely to competi- 
tion of Canadian wheat. R. E. Nelson, 
of Clinton, president of the Oklahoma 
Grain Dealers’ Association, reports 15 
to 20 per cent of the crop remaining in 
the hands of growers in the western part 
of the state. Receipts are light at all 
buying points of that section. 


_ John F, Kroutil, president Yukon Mill 
& Grain Co., announces that officials of 
the company are shaping up plans for 
rebuilding the unit of the plant which 
burned this week. The new structure 
will be of concrete, and probably six 
stories high. The fire loss estimate is 
about $300,000. This included the five- 
Story mill unit, a warehouse, a stack- 
house, 10,000 bus wheat and considerable 
flour, Other units were undamaged, and 
the mill is operating with a daily capac- 
ily of 1,000 bbls. Temporarily, about 60 
e:iployees are idle. Both John F. and 
I. §.. Kroutil were away at the time of 
fire, the latter attending the bakers’ con- 
vention at Los Angeles. 





ROUMANIAN WHEAT FOR RUSSIA 


I) answer to a request from the Soviet 
g0v'rnment of Russia, the Roumanian 
go-crnment, according to official press 
reports, has granted permission to three 
Russian delegates to enter Roumania to 
pucchase wheat for famine relief, sub- 
Jecc to the following condition: the 
Roumanian government reserves the right 
to scll the wheat—private parties cannot 
do so, The government has engaged it- 
self to supply the French government 
nearly 20,000 carloads of wheat in re- 
turn for a certain sum of money already 
received, and the wheat available for 
Sa'e cannot be estimated until the execu- 
tion of the orders already taken. 
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The situation in the local flour mar- 
ket, as concerns making contracts for 
future shipment and shocking up in sup- 
plies, has come to be almost comical. 
When prices were much higher than they 
are at present, many of the big buyers 
said that they guessed they would wait 
a little while to see if values didn’t work 
down a. bit. Well, they have waited and 
have seen values work down very decid- 
edly, but instead of stepping into the 
market and making round lot purchases, 
they now say that they think it best not 
to buy on a declining market, and will 
wait till prices begin to advance. 

The crux of the whole matter seems 
to be that the big consumers of flour 
have no intention of indulging in round 
lot buying and booking ahead during the 
remainder of this year. At that, the 
seller is not so badly off. He is doing a 
very good business in filling orders for 
immediate requirements, and there is a 
general satisfaction with the healthy vol- 
ume of this kind of transaction. Some 
of the brokers and jobbers report a lit- 
tle improvement in demand this week. 
Bakers are the most active buyers. 

New low levels have been reached in 
prices on most grades of flour. Some 
say that it has been several years since 
they were so low. Spring first patents 
are selling today at $7.30@7.65, standard 
patents at $7@7.35, and first clears at 
$5.25@5.75. Hard winter short patents 
are $6.50@7.25, straights $6.25@6.70, 
and clears $5.25@5.75. 

The northwestern mills have profited 
by the decline, representatives in this 
territory reporting a decidedly better 
business than a week ago. On the other 
hand, southwestern mills have not done 
quite so well, locally. Local mills have 
also noticed a better demand, and their 
output has been increased accordingly. 
They are pretty well stocked with grain, 
but have picked up choice lots that have 
been offered here. 

A rumor has been spread lately that 
Germany has discontinued buying flour 
from this country. Contrary to this, ex- 
porters here say that Hamburg is buyin 
continuously, though in small lots, an 
that doubtless most of this export flour 
is destined for Bohemia, Poland and 
Austria. They admit that the export 
trade is restricted on account of the low 
rate of exchange, and the fact that flour 
consuming countries are using up their 
own crops, but they deny that such trade 
is altogether dead. 

Since pasturage continues good, the 
demand for light feeds is still rather 
poor, but there is a steady sale for red 
dog and middlings. 

No. 2 semolina is being sold at $6.50@ 
6.60, jutes, f.o.b. Chicago, with demand 
fairly steady. : 


CHICAGO FLOUR OUTPUT 


Weekly output of Chicago mills, as 
reported to The Northwestern Miller: 
Flour Pct. 


Weekly output ofac- 
capacity for week tivity 
This week ........ 40,000 25,000 63 
Last week ........ 40,000 18,000 45 
BOOP OHO csccccecs 26,700 22,250 84 
Two years ago..... 26,700 24,500 92 


THE WHEAT MARKET 


Wheat values have been working down- 
ward throughout the week, and yester- 
day and tolag the lowest points of the 
season were reached. At the close De- 
cember was $1.09 and May $1.13%, a de- 
cline of 27@28c in the two options since 
a month ago. Bulls and their statistics 
have been entirely routed, and even still 


lower prices are looked for by many in 
the trade. 

Primary receipts have been heavy, and 
there was some surprise shown the first 
of the week at the comparatively small 
increase in the visible supply. The in- 
crease amounted to 1,636,000 bus, mak- 
ing the total 52,795,000 bus. 

hedging pressure, much of it from 
the Northwest, has been more than the 
speculative mk bogs absorb, liquida- 
tion by the longs has been quite general, 
and there has been some short selling, 
though not of a very heavy nature, for 
the bears have been made cautious by 
the severe break. The report, during 
the middle of the week, of the revival 
in export demand, was expected to have 
a firming influence, but when New York 
advised that the demand was very poor, 
and when it was heard from the South 
that stocks were large and much grain 
was on tracks and could not be unloaded, 
this avenue of relief from the bearish 
situation was abandoned. 

Several large export transactions have 
been consummated, but they have been 
mostly for Canadian or Pacific Coast 
wheat. The coast is reported to have 
been trading in good volume with India, 
China and Japan, and to a lesser extent 
with the west coast of South America. 

The evident weakness is keeping out- 
side interests away from the market for 
the time being. The trade today con- 
sisted mostly of a continuation of liqui- 
dation and short selling. 


CASH WHEAT 


Premiums have held quite firmly this 
week on a few grades, but puey the 
spot trade has experienced heavy de- 
clines. Yellow hard and mixed wheat 
have slumped decidedly. Milling de- 
mand has been good for the choice 
grades, but poorer stuff was let alone. 
Receipts for the week have been light, 
though a little larger than last week, ag- 
gregating 304 cars against 263, and 238 
a year ago. The export trade in this 
market has been dead. 

No. 1 red closed today at 6@7c over 
December, compared with 4@5c over last 
week; No. 1 hard winter closed at 1@ 
11%4¢ over, the same as a week ago, and 
No. 1 northern finished at 10@25c over, 
the same as last week. 


GRAIN TRADE NOTES 


Simons, Day & Co., Chicago, grain 
and stock commission house, on Wednes- 
day transferred its open trades in grain 
futures to Farrol Bros., Chicago. The 
company will continue to handle its cash 
grain business for the present, but will 
liquidate its stock and cotton trades. 
Charles Baker, president of the concern, 
says that it is not a case of bankruptcy, 
that all debts will be liquidated, and that 
customers will sustain no loss. 

A Board of Trade membership sold 
today at $7,000, net, to the buyer. 

Lake shipments from Chicago this 
week were 402,000 bus wheat, all of 
which went to Buffalo; 4,313,000 bus 
corn, of which 1,673,000 went to Buf- 
falo, 105,000 to other United States 
ports, and 2,535,000 to Canadian ports; 
and 66,000 bus rye to Canadian ports. - 

The annual state convention of the 
Illinois Farm and Grain Dealers’ Asso- 
ciation will be held at La Salle, Ill. in 
February, 1922. 

The Emerson-Brantingham Co., Rock- 
ford, Ill., manufacturers of farm ma- 
chinery, has announced a 10 to 20 per 
cent reduction in prices of all its imple- 
ments. 


The Russian Soviet government has. 


asked the International Harvester Co., 
Chicago, to resume operations in the 
company’s big Russian plant. Thomas 
Anderson, European manager for the 
company, is to confer with Soviet officials 
concerning the proposal. 
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The elevator at Oakland, IIl., owned 
by H. H. Wright, recently was destroyed 
by fire, with a loss of $80,000, partially 
covered by insurance. 

On Wednesday, values in corn futures 
went down to new low levels for the 
season. At the close October was 45%c, 
December 48%,c, and May 545%c. Un- 
doubtedly this slump is due to the direct 
influence of the wheat market. 

From now on the weekly estimate of 
the visible supply of grains in the Unit- 
ed States is to include reports from St. 
Joseph, Mo. 

In reply to the decision of the Grain 
Dealers’ National Association to con- 
tinue its fight against the United States 
Grain Growers, Inc., the latter says, 
“Never in the history of the co-opera- 
tive grain marketing movement have 
prospects for success been so bright as 
at present.” 

The International Grain and Ha 
Show will be given at the Union St 
Yards, Chicago, from Nov. 26 to Dec. 3. 
The Chicago Board of Trade is to give 
$10,000 in premiums. 

Fire which started in a loading chute 
in the Calumet Elevator A, Chicago, last 
Tuesday, destroyed a conveyor, causing 
damage of between $500 and $1,000. 


NOTES 


W. G. Crocker, secretary Washburn- 
Crosby Co., Minneapolis, visited the Chi- 
cago office of the company this week. 


On Oct. 1 stocks of flour in public 
warehouses, freight houses and freight 
yards, in Chicago, amounted to 60,000 
bbls, compared with 21,400 on Sept. 1, 
and 43,000 on Oct. 1, 1920. 

The annual meeting of the Flour Job- 
bers’ Exchange will be held at the Uni- 
versity Club, Chicago, on the evening of 
Oct. 13. Officers for the ensuing year 
will be elected. A dinner will precede 
the meeting. 





WISCONSIN 

Mitwavkeer, Wis., Oct. 8.—A further 
reduction of 50@75c bbl in flour prices 
this week in sympathy with a decline of 
8@l10c in cash wheat values and 7@8c 
in options did not result in any quicken- 
ing of trade in flour, as the development 
was accepted by buyers merely as a 
confirmation of their belief of recent 
months that prices are destined to a 
much lower level. Until a reasonable de- 
gree of stability is reached at what is 
considered a fairly low point they pro- 
pose to buy only for urgent, immediate 
needs. 

However, some buyers regard the 
present level as favorable, others think 
that prices have been depressed so 
sharply that a reaction is soon due, and 
some are convinced that present prices 
will appear cheap during the coming 
winter. Speculative buying, however, is 
still absent. While all mills are anxious 
to do business, none are disposed to ac- 
cept contracts very far in advance. 

Local mills put enough business on 
their books to make up the equivalent 
of orders executed and delivered. This 
represents a fairly satisfactory volume, 
for practically all mills are operating at 
capacity, or nearly so. One of the de- 
velopments of the week was that buyers 
did not press so hard as before to gain 
concessions. At least, mills did not find 
it necessary to accept any offer coming 
their way in order to place business on 
the books. 

The week’s business was fairly well di- 
vided between bakers and the family 
trade, all of it being from domestic 
sources. Export trade is dull, with only 
a scattering inquiry from seaboard bro- 
kers and jobbers doing business with 
European importers. Family trade is 
assuming larger proportions every week. 
Bakers patent is moving in about the 
same proportion as in the last two to 
three weeks and shows no unfavorable 
effect from the competition of home 
bakers. Local mills made reductions 
during the week in spring patent rang- 
ing 50@80c, while bakers patent was 
marked down 50@60c. At the close, 
choice city brands of spring patent were 

uoted at $7.55@8.45, and straight at 

7@7.95, in 98-lb cotton sacks. 

The call for clear flour remains about 
unchanged, with production readily ab- 
sorbed by blenders and mixers. Local 
mills are not offering any second clear, 
being sold up ahead for a considerable 
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period. Eastern blenders are fair cus- 
tomers. Export trade in clear flour is 
flat. Mills generally reduced prices on 
clears 40@50c bbl, with one coming down 
as much as 95c, which was largely a 
matter of readjustment of a previous 
high price considered quite out of line. 
First clear was quoted at $5.45@6, and 
second nominally at $4.75@5.25, in 98- 
Ib cottons. 

The activity apparent in Kansas pat- 
ent in this market has lessened percep- 
tibly, due doubtless to the freer supply 
of spring patent. Current business is 
rather quiet, according to jobbers. The 
bakery trade is buying principally for 
mixing and blending, while a month or 
two ago it was employing it in straight 
use, pending the movement of new crop 
spring flour. Southwestern mills are of- 
fering freely at a reduction of 25@50c 
bbl from last week’s closing level. In 
view of the sharper reduction made by 
spring wheat mills, the price of south- 
western flour is the least advantageous 
on the crop. Jobbers’ stocks are fairly 
moderate, and little new business is 
placed pending disposition. Fancy Kan- 
sas patent was quoted at $6.50@7.25, and 
standard at $6@6.50, in 98-lb cottons. 

A fair business in rye flour is reported 
this week, but it comes from established 
trade only, and in small quantities for 
immediate or prompt shipment. Prices 
are 50@60c bot lower on the best white, 
with a corresponding decline in straight 
and dark. Production this week by local 
rye mills was 4,286 bbls, against 3,798 
last week and 2,000 last year. The sup- 
ply of No. 2 Wisconsin rye, which is 
used largely by local and interior mills, 
is somewhat larger, making heavier pro- 
duction possible. Output is being gauged 
fairly close to current call. The market 
is nearly back to a pre-war level, the 
cash article having sold on the local ex- 
change at as low as 83c bu this week, 
closing at 8414c, forming a more nearly 
normal relation to wheat prices than at 
any time in about five years. Pure white 
was quoted at $6@6.20, straight at $5.25 
@5.85, and dark at $4.10@5.35, in 98-lb 
cottons. 

In corn goods the situation appears 
somewhat more hopeful than a week 
ago, as domestic sources are showing 
somewhat greater interest. A little ex- 
port business is being done but, on the 
whole, trade remains dull and slow. 
Prices are almost entirely nominal and 
unchanged, Corn flour was quoted at 
$1.70@1.75, corn meal at $1.60@1.70, and 
corn grits at $1.50@1.60, in 100-lb cot- 
tons. 


MILWAUKEE FLOUR OUTPUT 


Capacity Output Per ct. 
This week ........ 28,000 18,570 66 
Last week ........ 24,000 15,717 65 
Last year ....cc.0. 24,000 3,180 17 
Two years ago .... 24,000 14,000 68 
Three years ago.... 18,000 11,200 62 
Four years ago.... 12,000 10,000 83 
Five years ago..... 12,000 9,600 80 


The movement of flour at Milwaukee 
was again in excess of last year, receipts 
being 34,400 bbls, compared with 19,750 
in the same week in 1920; shipments, 
27,300 bbls, against 23,090 last year. 

Milwaukee flour stocks Oct. 1 were 
26,349 bbls, compared with 18,381 on 
Sept. 1, and 12,644 on Oct. 1, 1920. In 
comparison with more nearly normal 
years, stocks at this time are much 
smaller, as conditions are working to 
keep them as low as possible. The situa- 
tion with regard to Canadian competi- 
tion is responsible to a considerable ex- 
tent for the small stocks as winter ap- 
proaches. On Oct. 1, 1919, stocks were 
60,480 bbls; 1918, 62,500; 1917, 9,685; 
1916, 56,292; 1915, 80,605; 1914, 95,835; 
1913, 61,915; 1912, 111,620; 1911, 55,705; 
1910, 68,887; 1909, 103,995; 1908, 110,250. 


MILLFEED 


It remains difficult to interest millfeed 
buyers in new purchases, especially for 
winter needs. While offers are not un- 
usually free, the call is of small propor- 
tions, being confined to urgent require- 
ments. Few if any buyers are anticipat- 
ing future needs, which is unusual for 
this time of the year. Prices are easy, 
but largely nominal. Considerable of the 
feed now being bought is wanted in 
mixed cars with flour. Car lot business 
remains flat. 

Bran and middlings declined 50c this 
week. This brought spring bran to a 
parity with winter bran, and established 
a premium of 50c@$1 ton on middlings. 
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GRAIN DEALERS’ CLOSING SESSIONS 


Twenty-Fifth Annual Convention at Chicago Ends With Election of Officers 
and Directors—Ben E. Clement Will Serve Again as 
President of the Association 


The effect of reductions in bran has been 
to enable sellers of spring to better meet 
the competition from the Southwest. 
Trade shows no particular activity in 
any sections. Inquiry from New Eng- 
land and the south Atlantic states is 
growing more active, and this seems to 

ad to the belief that some better busi- 
ness is in the immediate foreground. 
Outside of a reduction of $8@3.50 ton 
in oil meal, prices are about unchanged. 

Receipts of millfeeds at Milwaukee 
this week were 2,880 tons, against 480 
in the same week in 1920; shipments were 
6,844 tons, against 3,633 last year. 


NOTES 


Milwaukee maintained its rank so far 
this year as the third largest oats mar- 
ket, having received 6,222,000 bus, 
against 7,174,000 last year. 

The steamer Leonard B. Miller cleared 
Oct. 6 from Milwaukee for Buffalo with 
a cargo of 249,722 bus wheat, loadin 
at Milwaukee road elevator E, operat 
by the Taylor & Bournique Co. 


P. P. Donahue, president of the Dona- 
hue-Stratton Co., operating the Chicago 
& North Western’s Kinnickinnic and 
Rialto elevators at Milwaukee, recently 
underwent a successful operation for 
appendicitis, and is now recovering at 
his home. 

The Farmers’ Co-Operative Associa- 
tion of Sawyer County, with headquar- 
ters at Hayward, Wis., has been incor- 
porated, with $30,000 capital stock, by 
W. W. Wallace, Charles Morse and C. 
B. Morse, to do a general business in 
farm produce, live stock, etc. 


Articles of incorporation were filed 
this week in behalf of the Cream City 
Flour Co., organized with $15,000 capital 
stock to do a wholesale and retail busi- 
ness in flour of all kinds. The incorpora- 
tors are Henry Wendt, Jr., Lester Shick 
and W. S. Tandrow, 203 Juneau Avenue. 

The H. P, Schmidt Milling Co., Osh- 
kosh, Wis., has leased the elevator and 
storage house of the Wisconsin Pedigree 
Seed Co., adjacent to the Schmidt mill, 
and will use the space for feed storage 
and general warehousing purposes. The 
Schmidt company recently installed a 
300-bu Carter disc separator. 

Papers were signed Tuesday, Oct. 4, 
for the transfer of the Interstate Malt- 
ing Co.’s plant in Milwaukee, having a 
capacity of 3,000,000 bus a year, to the 
Froedtert Malting Co., of Milwaukee. 
The Froedtert company now operates 
two plants in Milwaukee, one in Winona, 
Minn., and another in Red Wing, Minn., 
giving it an annual capacity of from 
8,000,000 to 9,000,000 bus. 

Charles G. McGlashan, for several 
years manager of the Madison (Wis.) 
branch of the-Occident Baking Co., Min- 
neapolis, has been transferred to the 
headquarters of the concern and made 
manager. During the past year Mr. Mc- 
Glashan served as president of the Ro- 
tary Club of Madison, and otherwise 
took a deep interest in civic and com- 
mercial advancement effort. 


The Wisconsin department of markets 
has arranged a Wisconsin Markets Ex- 
position in the Auditorium at Milwaukee, 
Dec. 5-10, at the same time that the Wis- 
consin Implement Dealers’ Association 
will hold its annual convention in the 
same building. Co-operative and inde- 
pendent shippers have been invited to 
exhibit graded farm products. W. P. 
Jones, of the department of markets, has 
been appointed director of the exposi- 
tion, which he says will furnish the first 
opportunity to purchase supplies from 
state inspected stock. 

The Peshtigo (Wis.) Times, in its issue 
this week, says: “Louis Bandow, manager 
of the Peshtigo Co-Operative Association, 
sold two truckloads of flour and feed to 
the retail trade in Marinette last week. 
This is a reversal of usual procedure, as 
ordinarily our people hike to the capital 
of Marinette County to make their pur- 
chases, evidently not knowing that they 
can buy cheaper in their home city. At 
any rate it is a conspicuous feather in 
Mr. Bandow’s cap and should be of suf- 
ficient moment to induce flour consumers 
to get prices from him before buying 
outside of the city.” L, E. Meyer. 





An aérial service between Peking and 
Shanghai was inaugurated on June 1. 
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Cuicaco, Itx., Oct. 8.—The Grain Deal- 
ers’ National Association closed its twen- 
ty-fifth annual convention Wednesday at 
the Sherman Hotel. The morning ses- 
sion opened with motion pictures of the 
new Western Maryland terminal at Bal- 
timore. Then Dr. R. E. Doolittle, of the 
Bureau of Chemistry, Washington, gave 
an address, “The Pure Food Law as It 
Applies to the Adulteration of Grain.” 
He spoke of the adulteration of oats 
with water and screenings, and pointed 
out that there is very little difference be- 
tween the grain standards act and the 
food and drugs act. The grain men were 
asked for active co-operation in stamp- 
ing out traffic in adulterated grains. 

“Booster” prizes were presented to 
members of the association who had got- 
ten the most memberships during the 
past year, and a token of appreciation 
was presented to Henry L. Goemann, 
of Mansfield, Ohio, for his service to 
the association. 

A report on uniform grades was given, 
and then E. C. Dreyer read the trade 
rules for feedstuffs which have just 
been formulated by the United States 
Feed Distributors’ Association. They 
were accepted by the grain dealers. 

The afternoon session was opened by 
F. G. Horner’s reading of the resolu- 
tions committee’s report. The resolu- 
tions, which were all adopted, included 
an indorsement of the work of the Near 
East Relief, and a pledge of co-operation 
to it. A resolution was also adopted 
which urges and demands that exporters 
discontinue the application of what is 
termed “an unreasonable and unjust dis- 
count, which levies an unreasonable bur- 
den upon agriculture” and that the ex- 
porters return to discounts prevailing 
prior to governmental control. 

The session and the convention closed 
with the naming, by the nominations 
committee, of officers and directors for 
the ensuing year. Ben E. Clement, Waco, 
Texas, was re-elected president. F. E. 
Watkins, Cleveland, Ohio, and D. M. 
Cash, Decatur, Ill., were re-elected vice 
presidents. The directors, to serve two 
years, are B. C. Moore, Kansas City, 
C. D. Sturtevant, Omaha, Neb., A. S. 
MacDonald, Boston, F. D. Jackson, 
Tampa, Fla., S. C. Armstrong, Seattle, 
Wash., Harry M. Stratton, Milwaukee, 
Wis., Jesse J. Culp, Warrensburg, Mo., 
H. F. McCarthy, Minneapolis, Marshall 
Hall, St. Louis, P. F. Brown, Lewistown, 
Mont., Robert Ryon, Lansing, Mich., H. 
B. Fowler, Charlotte, N.‘C., A. J. Amos, 
San Francisco, K. C. Beers, Baltimore, 
and W. B. Bashaw, Montreal. E. M. 
Wayne, Delavan, IIl., was elected to 
serve one year. 

Among the resolutions adopted by the 
association was one that favored con- 
tinuation of the work of “educating the 
farmer and consumer to the dangers that 
threaten them because of the spreading 
of false economic doctrines and efforts 
to establish visionary co-operative mar- 
keting schemes.” 

V. P. WituraMs. 





NO SHORTAGE OF COTTON 


No shortage of American cotton dur- 
ing the coming year will result from the 
extraordinary reduction in the present 
crop, the National Bank of Commerce 
in New York believes. The smallness of 
the crop has decidedly relieved the over- 
loaded situation in the cotton market, it 
says‘in the October issue of its maga- 
zine, Commerce Monthly, but the avail- 
able supplies are ample to meet interna- 
tional requirements. 

“The new American cotton crop is es- 
timated by the government at only 7,- 
037,000 bales, the smallest in 29 years,” 
Commerce Monthly says, “but the sup- 
ply of American cotton during the cot- 
ton year which began on Aug. 1 will be 
ample. The total of the new crop and 
the estimated carry-over in the United 
States and _—— countries amounts to 
about 15,257,000 bales. 

“After deducting the 1,630,000 bales 
reported as the visible supply abroad, 
13,627,000 will be available in the United 


States. Cotton consumption in the Unit- 
ed States in the year ending July 31, 
1921, was 4,888,000 bales, less by .738,000 
than the consumption in 1914. It does 
not seem likely that consumption by 
American mills during the year ending 
July 31, 1922, will exceed that of 1914. 
American agriculture has just passed 
through the most serious crisis of the 
present century, and the purchasing 
power of the farmer has been seriously 
curtailed. Throughout the industrial 
community unemployment has been wide- 
spread and long continued, and the pur- 
chasing power of workers cannot return 
to the level of the war years for a cou- 
siderable time to come. It seems cleur, 
therefore, that domestic demand for cot- 
ton goods will not be in excess of whit 
it was before the war. 

“On the basis of 1914 consumption, and 
allowing for a conservative estimate fur 
imports of 200,000 bales, there will ‘Le 
available for carry-over and for exports 
during the cotton year 1921-22 about 
8,200,000 bales. If domestic consumption 
should not exceed that of the year end- 
ing July 31, 1921, the amount availalile 
for these purposes would be about 8,900,- 
000 bales. Census estimates of the carry- 
over on hand in the United States at the 
beginning of the five crop years imnie- 
diately preceding the war averaged about 
1,500,000 bales. Allowing for this as a 
normal carry-over, there will be avuail- 
able for export from Aug. 1, 1921, to 
July 31, 1922, between 6,700,000 and 
7,400,000 bales.” 


U. S. FEED DISTRIBUTORS 


Uniform Rules Governing Trades Adopte: by 
Grain Dealers’ Nati 1 A iation— 
Buying Agencies for Retailers Oppose: 


Following the close of the annual con- 
vention of the United States Feed lis- 
tributors’ Association in Chicago, (ct. 
5, President E. C. Dreyer, of St. Louis, 
submitted a copy of the uniform trade 
rules that the association had adopted 
to the Grain Dealers’ National Assovia- 
tion. After a brief discussion, the Grain 
Dealers’ National Association voted to 
adopt the rules for the governing of its 
members in trades affecting feedstuffs. 

The officers of the association feel 
elated over the fact that the uniform 
rules they have been working on for over 
a year have at last been put into effect. 
They are to come up for consideration 
by the Millers’ National Federation later 
this month. 

At the closing session of the feed dis- 
tributors’ meeting, the following were 
appointed to attend the meeting of the 
Feed Control Officials of the United 
States in Washington, D. C., Oct. 26-28: 
President E. C. Dreyer, St. Louis, W. 9. 
Fehling, Philadelphia, and Secretary 
Robert T. Beatty, Minneapolis. 

There was a short discussion of the 
activiiies of certain central buying 
agencies for retailers in New York state, 
with the result that the following resolu- 
tion was passed unanimously: 

Whereas, There has been organized a 
number of concerns throughout the coun- 
try, whose object is to act as purchasing 
agencies for retail dealers; and 

Whereas, One of the methods employed 
is that of selling stock to retail dealers; 
and 

Whereas, In our opinion these purehas- 
ing companies do not perform a service 
commensurate with the charges mace; 
and 

Whereas, The methods of these con- 
cerns are diametrically opposed to tlie 
interests of the feed distributors; there- 
fore be it 

Resolved, That the United States Feed 
Distributors’ Association, in convention 
assembled, go on record as being opposed 
to the principle of and the methods em- 
ployed by such buying associations. 














It is reported that an appropriation 
of 12,000,000 pesetas has been made for 
the construction of a dock at Cadiz, 
Spain. 
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The Harbor of San Francisco: 


SHIPS OF THE PAST 


(Continued from page 150.) 


In 1848 California was ceded to the 
United States. In March of that year 
San Francisco had about eight hundred 
and twenty people, two hundred houses, 
a school, a newspaper and two wharves. 
A fifty vara lot (one hundred and thirty- 
seven and a half feet square) north of 
Market Street could be obtained for six- 
teen dollars, which included recording 
fees. 

Within two years there were twenty 
thousand people in the city and three 
daily papers, seven churches, two thea- 
tres and a jail. Steamers were running 
on the bay and charging twenty dollars 
to take a passenger to Sacramento. By 
July over two hundred square rigged ves- 
sels had come into port. Within seven 
months six hundred and ninety-seven ves- 
sels arrived. The whalemen had to quit 
San Francisco for Honolulu for fear of 
losing their crews. Some of the deserted 
ships became hotels, and nineteen were 
used for warehouses. Commercially, the 
city had leaped to the importance of 
Philadelphia. . 

In 1849 over two million dollars in 
gold was exported, and the same amount 
in goods and coin came back. Gold had 
been discovered in 1848, and the follow- 
ing fall the rush was on from all over 
the world, bringing men of all sorts and 
an except the timid and the poor in 
Spirit. 

It was as though the giant voice of 
some primeval world force, with the 
winds of the ocean back of it, had thun- 
dered “Sleep no more.” In fact, with 
exes at a dollar apiece, cot beds at five 
dollars a night and labor at twenty dol- 
lars a day, nobody could afford to sleep. 

the Spanish galleons no longer trav- 
erse their ancient route from Manila to 
\capuleo, but today fleets of steel and 
steam pass over the same trail, back and 
forth, between Europe and Asia. Al- 
though more efficient than their predeces- 
sors, there is no doubt whatever that they 
lack the charm and romance of the 
early sailing vessels. 





AMERICAN RICE FOR SYRIA 
_A recent report from Paul Knaben- 
Shue, consul at Beirut, Syria, states that 
rice is imported from India, China, and 
Japan, but the best grade comes from 
Egypt. Trial shipments of rice were also 
imported from the United States, and 
the quality proved satisfactory. In case 


the American rice can be offered at com- 
petitive prices, there will be a good mar- 
ket for it. According to available sta- 
tistics, 8,377,590 lbs rice were imported 
into Syria through the port of Beirut in 
the year 1920. 





WHEAT POOLING DISPUTE 


Australian Crop Control Policy Still Unset- 
tled, as Result of Indecisive 
Election in Victoria 


. Metpourne, Victoria, Sept. 6.—The re- 
sult of the elections in Victoria, which 
were brought about through the refusal 
of the Lawson government to grant a con- 
tinuance of the compulsory wheat pool- 
ing system, leaves the position practical- 
ly where it was before. The government 
has gained a seat, and the farmers’ union 
party has lost one. Consequently, the 
combined Farmers’ and Socialist parties 
still have a majority in the legislative as- 
sembly, although neither of them alone is 
sufficiently strong to form a ministry. 

The final outcome is awaited with the 
keenest interest. On general principles 
the. Farmers’ party is much more akin 
to the Nationalist than to the Socialist 
party, and the preponderance of public 
feeling appears to be that, if there is to 
be any amalgamation of forces, it should 
be in the direction of the Farmers’ party 
joining with the Nationalists. The ex- 
tremists among the Farmers, however, 
assert that the attitude of the Nation- 
alists respecting the wheat pool will be 
an absolute bar to this. The Lawson gov- 
ernment has rendered most efficient serv- 
ice to the country during the last three 
or four years and, judging by experi- 
ences in New South Wales and Queens- 
land, it would be a grave calamity if a 
socialistic ministry came into power. 

A leading member of the Farmers’ 
party has declared that his party will 
stand firmly in the new house for the 
continuance of the present state man- 
aged pool. It is too late now, he added, 
to arrange for a co-operative compulsory 

ool for next harvest, as ships have to 

e chartered at the end of this month. 
He expects a record Victorian harvest, 
probably something like 45,000,000 bus. 
The Farmers’ Union doubts more than 
ever, he proceeded, whether private en- 
terprise can finance the harvest, and a 
voluntary pool is considered to be un- 
workable. Fearing a fall in prices, 
many farmers may try to sell off wagons, 
with the result that there probably would 





be a reduction, hurtful, if not ruinous, 
to the farmers. 


WHEAT DOWN AGAIN 


Another reduction, the second within 
nine days, has been made by the Aus- 
tralian Wheat Board in the price of 
wheat for flour to be exported to South 
Africa, the East, the Pacific Islands and 
New Zealand. Millers have been notified 
that they will be supplied with wheat at 
6s 9d bu, which represents a decline of 
3d bu. 


FLOUR FOR EGYPT 


Arrangements have been made for the 
gristing and shipment of a further quan- 
tity of 80 per cent extraction flour on 
account of the Egyptian government. 
The amount is not very substantial; nev- 
ertheless, millers in Victoria will find 
the gristing acceptable. 


WHEAT SHIPMENTS 


In consequence of the scarcity of ship- 
ping, over-sea movements of wheat dur- 
ing the last couple of weeks have been 
very light. Freight is not expected to 
be available in any large quantity this 
month, but it is stated that chartering 
for October has been satisfactory. The 
total quantity of wheat in the hands of 
the shipping agents on Aug. 29 was 32,- 
423,000 bus. 


FLOUR MILLS CLOSING 


Reports received from New South 
Wales indicate that a very serious posi- 
tion has arisen in the flour milling in- 
dustry in that state. It is announced 
that most of the mills in the country, 
and a number of those in Sydney, will 
be compelled to close. Approximately 
400 mill employees were notified a few 
days ago that their services would be 
dispensed with at the end of the coming 
week. 

The secretary of the Federated Mill- 
ers’ and Mill Employees’ Union stated 
that the trouble had been brought about 
pf the high price of wheat, and the in- 
ability of millers to dispose of their sur- 
plus stocks of bran and pollard at the 
rates offering. He added, “there are 
about 20,000 tons of offal in New South 
Wales, and it is probable that the whole 
of our members, who number about 1,000, 
will be unemployed if something is not 
done to relieve the position.” 


OFFICIAL QUOTATIONS 


Official quotations for wheat in Aus- 
tralia at present: millers’ requirements 


From an Oil Painting in the Lobby of the San Francisco Merchants’ Exchange 


for local consumption, 9s per bu; for ex- 
port to South Africa, East, Pacific 
Islands and New Zealand, August, Sep- 
tember and October shipments, 6s 9d. 
The associated price in Melbourne for 
flour delivered in the city and suburbs 
is £20 15s per ton (2,000 Ibs), net. Bran 
and pollard are quoted at £7 10s per 
ton. Prime flat red maize is realizing 
4s 6d per bu. 
Cuartes J. MatrHews. 





LATVIA’S CROP PROSPECTS 


American consular and trade represen- 
tatives at Riga report that reliable esti- 
mates place the area of land sown to 
various crops in the present territory of 
Latvia for the current year at 1,620,000 
acres. Precisely comparable figures for 
pre-war years are not available, but it 
appears that there has been a decrease 
in acreage of from 35 to 40 per cent, 
due to the smaller number of farm la- 
borers, the transition period in agrarian 
reforms, and the lack of seeds, particu- 
larly rye. 

The crop return from the area sown 
will probably not be abundant, on ac- 
count of unfavorable weather, it is stat- 
ed, too much rain having fallen along the 
valley of the Dvina, whereas in Curland 
and districts along the Lithuanian fron- 
tier the crops have suffered very much 
from drouth. According to the Latvian 
government’s statistical bureau the har- 
vest of winter rye, the country’s princi- 
pal grain crop, is expected to yield 7,- 
013,000 bus, compared with 4,270,000 in 
1920 and 11,899,800 in 1913, an average 
of 13 bus per acre, as against 8 in 1920 
and 13 in 1913. 

The present crop of winter wheat is 
estimated at 321,000 bus, compared with 
215,866 in 1920 and 1,425,000 in 1913. 
The yield from spring wheat and rye for 
the current year is estimated at 364,400 
bus, making a total estimated yield for 
both grains of 7,698,400 bus. Of this 
amount, 1,410,000 bus will be needed for 
seed grain, leaving 6,288,400 for other 
purposes. This amounts to 3.5 bus per 
capita, or four fifths of a pound of 
bread per day per person, according 
to the statistical bureau’s estimate. 

Consular reports indicate that during 
the coming year Latvia may be forced to 
import flour and grain in amounts nearly 
equal to last year’s importations, which 
were as follows for the period from Jan. 
1 to Nov. 30: beans to the value of $9,- 
405; flour, $228,500; grain, $164,253; rice, 
$29,680. 
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BAKERS’ CONVENTION 


The fourteenth annual convention of 
the Bread and Cake Manufacturers’ As- 
sociation of Canada developed into one 
of the greatest trade events ever held in 
this country. A whole week was given to 
the programme and other features: The 
crowds in attendance grew daily until, on 
Thursday night, when the public were 
admit the crush was such that the 

ple had to be passed ae the ex- 
hibition in sections, in spite of the fact 
that the buildings in use were excep- 
tionally large. Wednesday evening 
dance, an invitation affair, was also un- 
expectedly crowded. In fact, the most 
— hopes of the management re- 
garding attendance were more than 
realized. 

A large part of the social success of 
this gathering was due to the splendid 
co-operation of the machinery and allied 
trades and the flour mills. These were 
indefati “4 in their efforts to make 
eve appy- 

A. detailed report of this convention 
will be found in the next bakery issue 
of The Northwestern Miller. 





THE FLOUR SITUATION 


The flour market this week resembled 
that of the early months of 1917, with 
the course of prices reversed. It is sel- 
dom that so much demoralization is to 
be seen in any market. Prices of springs 
declined another 60c bbl from Monday 
to Saturday, but the drop in winters was 
not quite so steep. Buyers watched 
carefully for signs of a turn, and will 
undoubtedly take on a lot of flour as 
soon as prices steady. The big baking 
companies are all in a receptive mood; 
indeed, some have-been buying on the 
declines, in a belief that this policy will 
give them an average flour cost. Today’s 

rice for top patent springs is $8.10 
bl, seconds $7.60, and strong bakers 
$7.40, basis, mixed cars, 30-day 
terms, delivered Ontario points. 

Ontario soft winters share the general 
weakness. The decline in these averages 
35c bbl. A good grade of 90 per cent 
patent, in secondhand jute bags, is ob- 
= at $5.45 bbl, in car lots, deliv- 
e 


Exporters are making sales daily, but 
business is restricted until prices settle. 
It is said that many over-sea buyers are 
loaded with dear ffour, and that heavy 
losses are being taken. In these circum- 
stances there can be no steady or healthy 
exporting demand here. Good makes of 
Manitoba export patents show a wider 
range of prices than usual; 46@50s per 
280 lbs, jute, would no more than cover 
— being asked by sellers for 

r and first half November, sea- 
Ontario 


the 
Octo’! 
board clearance, c.i.f. terms; 
winters, 44s 6d@47s, same terms. 


MILLFEED 


Prices dropped with flour this week. 
Bran is plentiful and weak, shorts not 
so much so. The mixed car price for 
bran is now $28 ton, and shorts $25, jute, 
delivered. Car lots of bran are offering 
at $1@2 ton under the mixed car price. 


WHEAT 


Supplies of Manitobas are ample, and 
mills are running full time on deliveries 
from Bay ports. No. 1 northern is be- 
ing sold to mills at $1.23 bu, on track, 
those terminals, and other grades at the 


corresponding spreads. 


Ontario winter wheat has been weak- 
ening, in sympathy with Manitobas. 
Country mills are paying around $1.15 
bu for No. 2 red or white, in wagonloads 
at their doors. Car lots are worth 10c 
bu or thereabouts over the street price. 
Farmers are not delivering much at the 
prices prevailing, as they say the grain 
is wel more for feed. > 


OATMEAL : 
Domestic buyers are taking moderate 
quantities of rolled oats and oatmeal, but 
exporting sales are unusually light. 
Rolled oats are selling here in a job- 
bing ba | at $8@3.25 per bag of 90 lbs, 
delivered; oatmeal, in 98-lb packages, 10 
per cent over rolled oats. Reground 
oat hulls $15 ton, bags, mill points. 
‘COARSE GRAINS 
Dull and without special feature. Corn 
is still the most active feeding grain. 
Ontario oats, 41@48c bu, shipping points, 
according to freights; barley, 60@65c; 
rye, $1; No. 2 Canadian western oats, 
Goderich, 48c; American corn, No. 2 
yellow, 60c bu, track, Bay ports, Cana- 
dian funds. 
NOTES 


The premium on United States dollars 
in Canada is now 10 per cent, while the 
pound sterling is quoted at $4.161,4. 

W. B. Wood, president and managing 
director Dominion Flour Mills, Ltd., 
Montreal, visited the Toronto office of 
his company on Friday. 

Ontario winter wheat flour was sold 
during the week as low as $5.20 bbl, bulk, 
seaboard, October, for export, and the 
market ranged during the week $5.20@ 
5.35, this basis. 

Manitoba export patents were bought 
from mills during the week from $5.70 
down to $5.50 bbl, bulk, seaboard, for 
October clearance. At this level, prices 
begin to take on a pre-war appearance. 

Ontario winter wheat is now above 
Manitobas at farmers’ marketing points, 
whereas a fortnight or more ago the 
situation was the other way. The pres- 
ent position in this respect is unsound, 
and will not last. 

Mills having contracts for flour at 
late higher prices should need no warn- 
ing to be up to mark in every particular 
when making deliveries. Buyers will 
have a great temptation placed before 
them if mills should depart in the least 
from the strict terms of their contracts. 

All the big milling companies of Can- 
ada were strongly represented at the 
bakers’ convention held in Toronto this 
week. Their exhibits in the building de- 
voted to that purpose were large and 
well displayed, and every available man 
of the field forces was on hand to help 
in giving the bakers a good time. By 
bakers from all parts of Canada and the 
United States who attended this affair it 
was declared an extraordinary success. 





WESTERN CANADA 


Winnirec, Man., Oct. 8.—With each 
incoming week flour prices are omine- 
On Tuesday a reduction of 30c took ef- 
fect in Manitoba, 40c in Saskatchewan, 
50c in Alberta and 40c in British Colum- 
bia. This condition was followed by a 
further reduction on Friday. 

Domestic demand for flour is particu- 
larly good. Many of the smaller pur- 
chasers who had no supplies in earlier 
are benefiting now by reductions. 
American millers are still open for our 
flour and inquiries are numerous, but 
export trade is dead. 

‘oday’s quotation for top patent 


spring wheat flour is $7.80 in jute bags, 
seco! atents $7.20, first clear $6.60, 
delivered at-any point between Fort Wil- 


liam and the western boundary of Mani- 
toba, Saskatchewan points take 10c bbl 
under these prices, and eastern Alberta 
20c under. From western Alberta to 
the Pacific Coast, prices rise progressive- 
ly to $8.10 at Vancouver and like points. 
Vancouver Island takes a price of $8.20 
& top patents, and Prince Rupert 
30. 


MILLFEED 


Trade continues moderate for all mill- 
feeds, but so long as. the weather 
lasts not much increase in demand is ex- 


pected. In line with all grain markets: 
and declining prices, both bran and 
shorts dropped $2. The standard price 


for bran is now $17 ton, in bags, and 
shorts $19, in cars or mixed cars, deliv- 
ered, f.o.b., Manitoba points. 


WHEAT 


The heavy decline in October wheat 
during the week was due principally to 
the lack of foreign demand. Offerings 
of No. 1 northern were fairly plentiful, 
but Nos. 2 and 8 light. Cash premiums 
were selling at 25c over the option. The 
close range between the three contract 
grades is due to the fact that the offer- 
ings of Nos. 2 and $ northern had not 
been sufficient to fill contracts. Heavy 
sales of Nos. 2 and $8 northern were 
made, anticipating reduced grades on 
account of the rains. 

The real extent of the damage from 
weather conditions has not yet been de- 
termined, but it is believed that this is 
not as severe as at first thought. Thresh- 
ing is progressing, farmers’ deliveries to 
the country elevators are very heavy, and 
there is still a considerable proportion 
being sold when it reaches the railroad. 
The movement down the lakes is still 
slow, and stocks are accumulating at 
all points. 

Inspections for the week ending Oct. 
6 were 5,462 cars, against 4,635 last 
week, 

Following are the prices of No. 1 
ig gg for each day of the week to 


Cash ov. Dec. 
Oed. B .dincvsccs $1.27% $1.25% $1.22% 
in, Beer ccancas 1.22 1.22% 1.174% 
QOR, G. vecvccovece 1.17% 1.17% 1.13% 
Oat, © ccccccccse 1.16% 1.16 1.13 
OSE, F asctvccocs 1.15 1.14% 1.11% 
BHR. © ccsiccsave 1.13% 1.13% 1.10% 

OATMEAL 


Demand fair. Rolled oats are selling 
25@50c lower than last week. There is 
a reduction of around 20c in the price of 
oatmeal. Quotations: rolled oats $2.25@ 
2.75 per 80-lb bag, and oatmeal $38 per 
98-lb bag, delivered, Winnipeg territory. 


COARSE GRAINS 
There is little interest being shown in 
the coarse grain market. Business is 
slow, and demand only enough to take 
care of supply. Since a week ago the 
price of oats decreased 3%%c, barley 214, 
and rye 9%,c. Quotations: No. 2 Cana- 
dian western oats, 41c bu; No. 3 Canadian 
western barley, 553,¢; Nos. 1 and 2 Ca- 
nadian western rye, 88c,—in store, Fort 
William. 


RYE PRODUCTS 


The market for all rye products was 
very dull, and demand slow. With the 
exception of the dark, all prices have 
declined $1. Quotations: best patent 
flour, $6.50 bbl, in 98-lb bags; medium 
grade, $5.50; dark, $4; rye meal, $4.50,— 

elivered, Winnipeg territory. 


NOTES 


The Ruthenian Farmers’ elevator at 
Sifton, Man., was burned Thursday 
morning. 

The Hutterian Brethren, Macleod, 
Alta., have opened up a mill under the 


name of Stand Off Flour Mill, with « 
capacity of 30 bbls. 

Brigadier-General A. E. Labelle, mem- 
ber of the Montreal Harbor Commis- 
sion, stopped over at Winnipeg this wee: 
on his way to the Pacific Coast. His visit 
in the West is partially on business and 
partially on pleasure. 

N. M. Patterson has purchased the 

lant of the National Tube Co., Fort 

illiam, which will be utilized for manu- 
facturing purposes, the nature of whic! 
is not announced. The property hi 
400 feet of water front, on which an e! 
vator will likely be ‘built. 

Fifty per cent more of the wester: 
Canada grain crop was marketed th)’; 
year during September than in 1920, a-- 
cording to figures issued by officials 
the Canadian Pacific Railway. Durin, 
the month 20,775 cars of grain were i:- 
spected in Winnipeg, compared with | 
092 in September, 1920. In Calgary 5 5 
cars were inspected this year, compar. ( 
with 484 in the same period of 1920. 

L, E. Gray. 





MONTREAL 


Monrreat, Que., Oct. 8.—Not in a 
long time has the flour market of tis 
city been so weak. Declines in prices of 
all grades are of regular occurrence, 
while sales at the mills, either for loc:l 
or export trade, are smaller and less 
frequent. Price cuts have taken plive 
almost every other day this week, 1v- 
sulting in flour of all grades selling «t 
prices much lower now than for maiy 
months. Carloads of first patents are 
selling at $8.10 bbl, second patents at 
$7.60, strong bakers at $7.40, in juie 
bags, ex-track, less 10c bbl for spot 
cash. 

The tone of the market for winter 
wheat was easy, in sympathy with the 
other market, but so far there has been 
no change in prices announced. D:- 
mand is quiet, with car lots of choice 
grades quoted at $6.30@6.60 bbl in sec- 
ondhand jute bags, ex-track, and sma!!- 
er quantities at $7@7.25, ex-store, will 
winter wheat patents at $7.75@8, in 
new cotton bags, in store. White corn 
flour moved slowly at $4.80@4.90 bbl, in 
jute bags, delivered. 

A steady demand for shorts for ship- 
ment to country places continues, but 
the movement of bran is rather slow. 
Today’s price for bran, in cars with 
flour, is $23 ton, and for shorts $25, ne', 
cash. There is no change in the price 
for rolled oats, which remain steady a‘ 
$3.10@3.20 per bag of 90 lbs, delivere: 
in carload lots. 


NO CHANGE IN BREAD PRICE 


In spite of the decline in the price « 
flour in this city, there is no change i: 
the retail price of bread. This is due, i 
is contended, to the fact that for a tim: 
while flour prices were at their hig’ 
level, the city bakers had a war on, an! 
were selling their product at a loss. A‘ 
present, the millers declare that the: 
are selling less flour locally than for 
long time. 

It is said that lack of employment i 
one of the causes for this situation. I) 
normal times, the bakers say, a working 
man wilt eat the major part of a loa! 
of bread for his midday lunch, while a’ 
the morning and evening meals with hi 
family he is almost as great a consume 
of the.loaf. Now he is out of a job; h: 
sleeps later in the morning, eats les 
upon arising and much less all the day 
The combined effect of this in hundred 
of homes is a big decline in the amouni 
of flour sold in the city. In fact, deal 
ers complain that sales are less than fo: 
a long time past. 

Another cause of the small trade in 
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is that no one is buying at present 
= large lots. Merchants and household- 
ers alike are contenting themselves with 
a hand-to-mouth policy. There are hints, 
too, that the export trade to the West 
Indies is suffering through the cutting 
of prices by American dealers. Be that 
as it may, the fact remains that wheat 
flour prices here are sagging and the 
trade is dull. 

NOTES 


Ocean grain rates to continental ports 
are firmly quoted, but United Kingdom 
rates are weaker. The quotation for 
tramp vessels is around 4s per qr, Oc- 
tober shipment. 

G. V. Hastings, a veteran director of 
the Lake of the Woods Milling Co., Ltd., 
became ill while attending the annual 
meeting of shareholders here this week, 
and for a day or two his colleagues and 
friends were quite alarmed. It was 
decided to take him back to his home in 
Winnipeg as soon as travel was permis- 
sible. 

The local grain market is somewhat 
demoralized, in sympathy with Winni- 
peg, and trading for the week was light. 
Foreign buyers are not asking for bids 
from Montreal, as they seem to be out 
of the market for the moment. No. 1 
northern was sold to London for October 
shipment at 55s 6d per qr, a decline of 
25 6d or more since midweek. 

L. F. Kirr. 





ELEVATOR RATE CONTEST 


Montana Commissioner Hears Arguments for 
and Against Retention of Present Charge 
of 4c Bu for Handling Grain 


Great Fatrs, Mont., Oct. 8.—Whether 
4c per bu is a reasonable handling 
charge for elevators was threshed out 
before the Montana commissioner of 
agriculture in a hearing recently. The 
case was taken under advisement. 

l’armers are protesting the 4c rate al- 
lowed some months ago on petition of 
the elevator men of the state, and the 
controversy has become sharp, elevator 
men asserting that if they are denied 
retention of the rate they will close up 
many of their elevators and operate as 
grain dealers only. Some have declared 
they will operate only as they can get 
cars for loading direct. The former 
rate in Montana was 2c per bu for 15 
days and a graduated rate thereafter. 

It is pointed out by the elevator men 
thal they are up against a condition not 
before encountered in the state, because 
of the fact that many farmers have 





“joined the wheat pool, and that it cannot 


be forecast when they will want their 
wheat or its equivalent. This places a 
burden on the elevators that cannot be 
carried even for the 4c charge. It is 
the consensus of opinion among elevator 
men that, if their plants were to be used 
merely as storage for grain, 10c would 
not be a sufficient charge. 

‘The commissioner oF cavtedbare has 
informed himself concerning the rates 
obtaining in other states of‘ the North- 
west, to assist in forming an opinion as 
to the merits of this case. He finds that 
in Minnesota the charge is 114c for han- 
dling, with storage up to 15 days; 
that North Dakota charges 2c per bu 
for handling, insurance and storage for 
“0 days; that South Dakota charges 2c 
per bu for handling, storage and redeliv- 
ery of wheat, and that Canadian points 
ha\e a maximum of 2c. Elevator men re- 
spond that those charges were not made 
to ineet conditions that now prevail 
thr. ugh the Northwest, and assert that 
Suc’: charges will bankrupt elevator own- 
ers if they continue them. 

_©. 'T. Vandenover, secretary of the 
Southern Minnesota Mills, directed the 
case of the elevator men. Mr. Vanden- 
over is well acquainted with the elevator 
business in Montana, having bec: asso- 
Clated with the larger grain interests 
here for several years before going to 


Minseapolis. C. E. Arnett represented 
the "arm Bureau interests, and numér- 
ous other farmer representatives were on 
hand, Joun A. Curry. 





W. A. Talbot, who has been in charge 
of the Wichita, Kansas, office of the 
Federal Grain Co., is returning to Kan- 
Sas City, where he will continue his as- 
Sociation with the company. 
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New York, N. Y., Oct. 8.—The finan- 
cial outlook is getting brighter, although 
there are difficult questions to answer in 
connection with working out European 
entanglements and furnishing employ- 
ment for willing workers who are with- 
out anything to do. Secretary Hoover 
showed splendid generalship when he an- 
nounced that the unemployment confer- 
ence should not try to settle the wage 
problem or attempt to discuss the ques- 
tion of organized labor. It is a real 
— spirited undertaking headed by 

igh grade business men who know what 
to do and how to get things done expe- 
ditiously and without friction. 

Wall Street financiers feel that the 
conference will do good work, and that it 
will clear the atmosphere and make it 
easier for employers and employees to 
come to an understanding about great 
questions of mutual interest and world- 
wide concern. All Europe is watching 
this painstaking effort to set idle men at 
work, to speed up industry, and to do it 
all without government aid of any kind. 


GENERAL TRADE OUTLOOK 


This is no time for sunshine talk or 
for generalizations. There are difficult 
things for business men to decide in con- 
nection with making future commitments 
at a time when the currency of half of 
Europe is practically worthless, so far 
as exchanging it into gold dollars is con- 
cerned. It matters little how willing a 
customer is to buy merchandise at a fair 
price if he has nothing to pay with. The 
seller here has to get payment in some 
form or he cannot take the orders, for 
long term credits are often difficult to 
give, even to the most honest buyers, be- 
cause the breakdown of the exchanges 
has made it impossible to transact for- 
eign business in the ordinary way. The 
probability is that this situation will 
clear up all right, but the recovery will 
be gradual, and no financier or group 
of bankers can tell just how it will be 
brought about. 

The adjustment of the foreign ex- 
changes is the most difficult and highly 
involved problem before the world today, 
and there is no denying the fact that we 
have made little headway as yet in 
straightening out the tangle. The Ger- 
man mark has less than one twentieth of 
the buying power it represented before 
the war, and the currency of Poland, 
Roumania and some of the other coun- 
tries is selling at such a discount as 
to make it virtually impossible for their 
people to engage in foreign trade opera- 
tions at all. Yet we have so increased 
our productive organization as to make 
it essential for us to conciliate foreign 
markets in order to keep our workers 
fully employed. 

All these considerations have direct 
bearing upon our own business affairs, 
for the war forced our business men and 
bankers to lose their provincialism and 
adopt the international viewpoint. It 
is foolish for any one to discuss the 
longer future without giving heed to 
these questions, for the American gold 
reserve—I say this advisedly—is the only 
thing which saves the world from finan- 
cial chaos. 


FINANCING TRADE REVIVAL 


There is a ready market in this coun- 
try for good foreign loans, although 
American investors hold today the great- 
est volume of such securities that they 
ever held. More are — if the de- 
mand keeps up, for many foreign gov- 
ernments and municipalities will Be glad 
to sell their new bond issues here if they 
can prevail ‘upon the large banking 
houses to take them. 

One important development makin 
for investment confidence and Snanetal 
stability is the ease with which the $100,- 
000,000 of railroad equipment notes were 


marketed. Secretary Mellon says these 
sales have_been so successful that it will 
be easy for the government to pay over 
to the railroads immense sums as soon as 
the carriers and the federal officers agree 
upon what the government owes them 
and what the railroads owe the govern- 
ment. 

It is probable that these payments can 
be made without amending the laws gov- 
erning the War Finance Corporation. It 
is believed they will aggregate $400,000,- 
000, at least, and that the distribution 
of this great sum will bring more busi- 
ness to concerns which have had few 
orders on their books for months past. 

The undertone to business in many 
lines is good, but the volume is nothing 
to shout over. It is infinitely better for 
business men to go slow than to overdo 
the material expansion that is under way 
in some industries today. The situation 
is altogether too sensitive to justify tak- 
ing too much for granted or in risking a 
false start. 


REDUCING FLOATING INDEBTEDNESS 


The South is paying off its loans. This 
is a great relief, for the story of the 
“frozen credits” of last winter is one 
of the most interesting subjects the 
financial community has talked about in 
this day and generation. Without going 
into too great detail it may be said that 
the banks of the great reserve centers 
are receiving almost every day settle- 
ments of debts that they never expected 
to get under a year or two. The rise 
in cotton prices has made it possible for 
farmers and planters of the cotton states 
to liquidate an immense volume of in- 
debtedness at their country banks, and 
this has made it possible for the interior 
institutions to reduce their indebtedness 
at New York, Chicago and other cities. 

This readjustment is still in progress, 
and there is no telling when it will be 
completed, but the “frozen credits” of 
1920 have been heavily reduced and the 
liquidation will continue throughout the 
winter and spring. This will mean much 
for the money market, relieving the 
strain, and enlarging the floating supply 
of funds so that it will be much easier 
for the banks to finance trade expansion 
and the various commercial demands 
which arise during a period of business 
revival. 


LOWER REDISCOUNT RATES 


Lowering of rediscount rates by the 
Federal Reserve banks of New York, 
Boston and Philadelphia must not be 
taken to mean that all is clear sailing in 
the money market. This is not so at all. 
The large gold arrivals so increased the 
lending power of the great reserve banks 
as to make it easy for them to reduce 
their rates, and since the pressure was 
very great this action was taken with 
the full consent of the Federal Reserve 
Board. 

The money market is now clearly in 
the safekeeping of the individual banks, 
which will have to consider the wisdom 
of providing adequately for the future 
so that the country may be saved from 
the sort of credit tension which it en- 
countered last year. Inthe judgment of 
the best-known experts this is surely not 
a season for indiscriminate lending. The 
banks will have to take every loan on its 
merits, not forgetting that there is still 
a large “frozen loan” account to provide 
for during the balance of the year. 

This is how a well-known money mar- 
ket expert sized up the situation: “The 

eat danger is, now that money rates 
io been reduced, that the banks will 
be tempted to make large loans for un- 
productive purposes. his would lead 

uickly to renewed expansion, with all 
the evils that such inflation would bring 
about. The situation, therefore, calls for 
very careful handling, for the outstand- 
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ing fact is that Europe is still heavily 
depressed, suffering from many draw- 
backs which we have escaped. 

“I think it perfectly safe to say that 
no lasting prosperity can come to this 
country if the European nations are to 
encounter a long period of hard times. 
Central Europe is a large customer, and 
will purchase generously of us if she 
has the productive power to create the 
things we are willing to take in exchange 
for what we sell there. We must as- 
sume the responsibilities such a situa- 
tion has imposed, and not try to ‘go it 
alone’ economically. 

“I feel sure that the worst thing that 
could happen here would be such resump- 
tion of inflationary tactics as would cre- 
ate the difficulties. from which we long 
suffered and from which we have not yet 
fully recovered. The American business 
man and the American banker must face 
the music and do the things which make 
for economic soundness in this country. 
The world still is fearfully sick, and 
must fall back upon us for help and 
financial and moral leadership. Let us 
be true to our trust.” 


REPORT ON KANRED WHEAT 


Department of Agriculture Says This Variety 
May Be Grown with Success Wherever 
Other Hard Winters Are Raised 


Wasuinoton, D. C., Oct. 8—Kanred 
wheat may be grown with success wher- 
ever other hard winter wheats are grown, 
and should partly replace the Turkey: 
and Kharkof varieties now widely grown, 
the Department of Agriculture says in a 
report just issued. 

“Kanred,” it is stated, “shows no spe- 
cial advantage in the northern great 
plains and the Pacific Northwest. It can- 
not compete with the soft winter wheat 
varieties grown on the lower lands and 
the richer soils of eastern Kansas or the 
eastern United States, and is not winter 
hardy enough to replace spring wheat in 
the northern great plains. Wherever 
Turkey or Kharkof hard winter wheats 
are grown, however, the. Kanred can be 
grown with equal chances of success. 

“In milling and baking experiments 
Kanred has compared favorably with 
other hard red winter wheats. For suc- 
cessful growing, pure seed is necessary 
and, because of similarity of the seed to 
other varieties, certification has been 
found essential. This certification is 
made by the Kansas Crop Improvement 
Association with the co-operation of the 
Kansas —— Experiment Station. 

“Kanred is a wheat which is resistant 
to prevalent forms of leaf and stem rust, 
is less liable to winter killing than the 
Turkey or Kharkof, and matures from 
one to four days sooner than those varie- 
ties, which sometimes means escape from 
bad weather conditions. It outyields the 
varieties named, in the principal hard 
winter wheat section, by from three to 
five bushels per acre. The variety was 
developed from a single head of Cri- 
mean wheat, selected at the Kansas Ag- 
ricultural Experiment Station 10 years 
ago, from which source it is estimated 
that 2,000,000 acres were harvested in 
1921.” 
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DEATH OF WILLIAM C. STEVENS 

At a recent meeting of the board of 
directors of the Michigan Milling Co., 
Ann Arbor, Mich., resolutions were 
adopted to the effect that, in the death 
of Major William C. Stevens, president, 
on Aug. 20, “the city of Ann Arbor will 
miss one who in his later years has been 
pleased to foster both its industry and 
its culture; that Michigan has lost a 
citizen who has served the state in vari- 
ous capacities, faithfully and well; that 
Major Stevens was a brave soldier who 
ably served his country and who has left 
behind him a family which in time of 
need has shown its willingness to follow 
in his footsteps; that the world has lost 
a gentleman whose record has been un- 
tarnished.” 

Major Stevens’ death occurred at his 
home in Detroit, Mich. He was 74 years 
old and a veteran of the Civil War. His 
business activities were in various fields, 
including lumbering, mining and flour 
milling. He had held the position of 
president in the Michigan Milling Co. 
since 1916. 








The appearance of the granary weevil 
in various parts of the Northwest,:-caus- 
ing losses of from forty to one hundred 
and fifty dollars a carload in many in- 
stances, has quickened the interest of 
grain dealers, millers, bakers, and all 
manufacturers and distributors of cereal 
food products in the whole problem of 
the vast waste caused by insect pests in 
the progress of such products from 
manufacturer to consumer. 

The loss from these bugs of prey is 
enormous. It is estimated that it 
amounts to two hundred million dollars 
annually, yet that by no means tells the 
whole tale. The reputation of a manu- 
facturer and his products, built up 
through years of painstaking effort and 
devotion to detail, may be ruined if for 
a season his plant becomes infested and 
his products go out to consumers in a 
condition unfit for human consumption. 
This kind of thing has, indeed, yng 
Moreover, an enormous loss of labor in 
the production of the cereals and in their 
manufacture, and in the business of 
trade and transportation, is also involved. 

All along the way that grain and seed 
travel from the field to the consumer, in- 
sects lie in wait to do mischief. They get 
into the farmer’s granaries, as in the case 
of the granary weevil. If they fail to 
get into that, they may make an attack 
in shipping or terminal elevators. Miss- 
ing out there, they may get into the mills, 
or if not in the mills then in freight 
cars, warehouses, wholesale houses, re- 
tail stores. Even then they do not give 
up their pursuit; they invade the homes 
of consumers. Wherever they make a 
successful attack the ultimate consumer 
is prone to throw the blame back on 
the manufacturer. 

Because of the immense economic loss 
involved in the destruction of products 
and in the disturbance of trade, or in 
damage to established reputations, the 
division of entomology and economic 
zodlogy of the Minnesota Experiment 
Station began some time ago an exten- 
sive investigation into the whole subject, 
under the immediate direction of Royal 
N. Chapman, whose specialty is just such 
insects. As a result of his investiga- 
tions, Mr. Chapman has all of the insects 
that prey on stored food products tagged, 
and is able to describe F sea so that the 
miller, the baker, the grain dealer, or 
any one else of intelligence, may identify 
them. In addition, he has studied their 
life habits and knows just how they 
work. Better still, he is able to tell how 
to put a stop to their ravages, and just 
as soon as the results of his researches 
can be put through the printshop prac- 
tical helps will be available for the study 
of those immediately concerned. 

Pending the publication of the infor- 
mation which Mr. Chapman has accumu- 
lated, manufacturers or distributors 
whose places have become infested or 
who wish wisely to prevent such infesta- 
tion may with advantage communicate 
with Mr. Chapman or the division of 
entomology, University Farm, St. Paul. 
As a result of his researches, Mr. Chap- 


man says that’ it is ——s possible to 
> 


reduce the great losses cited, to “a negli- 
gible minimum.” 

The insects with which Mr. Chapman 
is concerned, he says, “get into the ce- 
reals while they are being harvested, 
milled, or distributed. At each step from 
the time the grain is harvested until it 
has been consumed there is a possibility 
of its becoming infested if proper pre- 
cautions are not taken. The essential 
precaution is simply to prevent any in- 
sects from getting into the cereal and 
laying eggs. If this one precaution were 
observed, there never would be any loss 
from such insects. There is nothing in 
the idea that the insects come from ‘the 
germ of the wheat’ or from any other 
source than insect eggs. 

“The most common assumption is that 
the firm whose name appears on the 
package is fully responsible for any 
insects found in the products at any 
time. When the manufacturer keeps his 
mill clean, ‘sterilizes’ his products, and 
seals them in substantial packages, he 
discharges his duty, but his products are 
still subject to handling in many places, 
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BUGS OF PREY 


By W. P. Kirkwoop 


and in any one of these some of the 
ackages may be broken or insects may 

e present which will eat their way into 
them. A dealer, also, may keep his place 
perfectly clean and free from insects, 
yet may receive a shipment from some 
infested mill or from some other dealer, 
and thus be subjected to loss. The re- 
sponsibility for preventing the losses 
involved, therefore, rests upon every one 
who has anything to do with the han- 
dling of cereal products. 

“Insects cause losses to millers by de- 
stroying their products, by spinning webs 
and clogging their machinery, and by 
damaging the reputation of their prod- 
ucts, and the miller stands very near the 
source of insect losses as compared with 
the various dealers who pass the prod- 
ucts on to the consumer. None of the 
insects which attack the unmilled grain 
do any considerable damage to the milled 
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roducts. It is important, however, to 

istinguish between the insects which at- 
tack sound grain and those which follow 
them and work in damaged grain. The 
latter do work in milled products. 

“Insects which work in sound grain 
‘grind’ it, and the material they leave be- 
hind is not unlike that which comes from 
the mill itself in so far as the ability of 
other insects to attack it is concerned. 
It is of great importance, then, that the 
miller should fully recognize the im- 
portance of avoiding the purchase of 
grain that has been damaged by insects. 

“Insects may also be passed from one 
mill to another in empty sacks which 
are exchanged or returned. For these 
reasons the miller must watch all of the 
material that comes into his plant. Care- 
ful inspection gives protection against 
damaged grain, but the only safe method 
in avoiding infestation through sacks 
taken in is to fumigate or heat such 
sacks before they are allowed to enter 
the mill. A little time spent in such 
work is worth a great deal more than a 
lot of time spent in trying to rid a mill 
of insects after they get in.” 











Fig.7 


The Flour Beetle 


‘Different stages from egg to adult, enlarged 17 times. 


Fig. 1, egg; fig. 2, egg coated 


with flour; fig. 3, heads of larve of successive instars; fig. 4, mat@re larva of sixth instar; 
fig. 5, larval leg; fig. 6, female pupa and terminal segments of male pupa; fig. 7, adult, 
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The insects of special concern to mill- 
ers and grain dealers are: 


BEETLES . 


In flour: 

Confused flour beetle. 

Broad-horned and slender-horned 
flour beetles. 

Small-eyed flour beetle. 

In coarse products, bran, meal, etc: 
Saw-toothed beetle. 
Cadelles. 

Meal worm. 
Flat grain beetle. 
Foreign grain beetle. 
In unmilled grain: 
Granary weevil. 
Rice weevil. 
Drugstore beetle. 
Square-necked grain beetle. 

In various parts of mill: 
Black carpet beetle. 
Cabinet beetle. 

Small cabinet beetle. 
Museum beetle. 


MOTHS 

In flour: 

Mediterranean flour moth. 
In coarse products: 

Meal snout moths. 

Indian meal moths. 
In unmilled grain: 

Angoumois grain moth. 


MISCELLANEOUS 


Cockroaches. 
Ants. 

Book lice. 
Lepismids. 
Mites. 


This list includes, also, practically ll 
of the pests which inflict losses on bak- 
ers, and the loSses of bakers are similar 
to those suffered by millers, actual loss 
of materials and damage to the good 
name of products. The loss of sup- 
plies may not be so large in bulk, hut 
it is relatively great. On the other hand, 
the damage done to reputation is quick- 
ly felt and is often very serious. A cus- 
tomer who finds crawling or creeping 
insects in his bread, or sees such things 
among the wares in a bakeshop, is going 
to change dealers instanter. Moreover, 
he is likely to talk about his experiences 
and turn other customers away. 

Insects get into bakeries in much the 
same way as into mills, through importa- 
tions of infested supplies and in sacks 
or containers that are infested. Once in, 
the insects thrive, for conditions in 
bakeries are usually favorable to pro)a- 
gation. The temperatures are comfort- 
able for the pests and the moistures are 
satisfactory. However, because the sup- 
plies are purchased in small quantities 
relatively, and because it requires from 
four weeks to a year, depending on the 
species, for insects to pass through all 
of the stages from egg to adult life, a 
baker who cleans up every few days cin 
keep his place free from pests. 

Chief among the insects which inflict 
losses on millers and bakers are the con- 
fused flour beetle, the Mediterranean 
flour moth, the Indian meal moth, and 
mites. To this group must be added thie 


-granary weevil, which, while it does not 


do much damage directly in mills, pre- 
pares the way for pests that do cause 
damage. 

The granary weevil is far more coin- 
mon in the South than in the North. Its 
importance in the North comes from the 
fact that it is continually shipped into 
northern states with southern wheat. 
Even in the North it may become a seri- 
ous menace, as it has in the last few 
months. It is a shiny, reddish brown 
beetle about one sixth of an inch in 
length, with a long proboscis. The fe- 
males make small holes in the wheat ker- 
nels, and there lay their eggs. The larve 
hatch and spend their lives within the 
kernels as legless grubs, eating out ihe 
interior of the kernels, leaving only 4 
shell when the grub has reached ma- 
turity. The adult beetles, as well as the 
larvee, feed on the wheat. Macaroni and 
other hard food substances are also in- 
fested by beetles, but they cannot sur- 
vive in milled products. However, 4S 
already suggested, they frequently leave 
grain in such shape that others of the 
pests named may thrive in it, and thus 
be distributed with the damaged grain. 

The confused flour beetle is common 'n 
the North. It is of a dark, reddish 
brown color, about one sixth of an inch 
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In the Granary, the Elevator, the Mill, the Freight Car, the Warehouse, the Retail Store and the Residence the Cereal Food Insect 


long, flattened and oval in outline. It 
crawls about rather slowly. Its larve 
are the most common flour worms. The 
larve vary in length from about one 
twenty-fifth of an inch at hatching to 
about one fourth of an inch when full 
grown. They vary in color from white 
for a short time after each molt to yel- 
low. The eggs of this beetle are so small 
that they are scarcely distinguishable 
with the unaided eye even in the finest 
flour. They are only about one seventy- 
fifth of an inch long, and oval. When 
first laid they are covered with a fluid 
which causes flour to adhere. The eggs, 
laid singly, are scattered about in the 
flour or stick to sides of bins or sacks. 
The female beetle may live for a year, 
laying an egg or two every day. 

This beetle feeds on nearly all grain 
and vegetable products, but chiefly on 
the ground products of grains. It can- 
not attack uninjured grain, but it is 
often found in wheat which has been 
crushed or injured by other insects. It 
has been said that it shows a preference 
for the lower grade flours, but this may 
be because such flours are not handled 
with the same care as the higher grades, 
and because they are not sifted through 
such fine bolting cloth. The beetle has 
been found in wheat, barley, oats, rye, 
corn, and tice flour; in bran, breakfast 
foods, grains which have been ground or 
rolled in various ways; in cornstarch, 
peanuts, beans, peas, baking powder, 
orris root, ginger, and even in cayenne 
pepper and snuff. 

Possibly no insect: has received more 
attention from millers than the Medi- 
terranean moth. The distribution of this 
insect is wide, and it is said to be pres- 
ent in ninety-nine per cent of the flour 
mills. The adult moth has a wing ex- 
panse of less than an inch. The ground 
color is gray, on which are transverse 
black bars. When it is at rest the fore 
part of the body is elevated, giving a 
distinct slope to the wings, which are 
wrapped about the body. The larve 
when full grown are from one half to 
five eighths of an inch long. They are 
white, with a pink tinge. The color, and 
the fact that the larve are usually found 
in silken tubes which are spun in the 
flour, enable one to distinguish it readily. 

(he small white eggs are laid in crev- 
ices or scattered about over machinery, 
and in conveyors and spouts. At a tem- 
perature between eighty and ninety de- 
grees they hatch in about three days, 
and the larve attain full growth in 
about forty days. When they are full 
erown they leave the flour and search for 
places in which to spin their cocoons. 
As they crawl about they spin an enor- 
mens amount of silk, which mats to- 
gether the flour and meal, clogs the 
boilers, purifiers, spouts, and other 
equipment. It is often necessary, where 
these moths are at work, to close down 
an! give all machinery a thorough clean- 
ing 

\ list of the materials infested by the 
rian meal moth includes nearly all 
prtucts used for human foods—all sorts 
of cereals, flour, grain (eating the em- 
hivo), dried fruits, roots, some of the 
Spices, nuts; and even candy. When it 
is found, a thorough cleaning is called 
for, as it spreads from one material to 
another, 

the adult Indian meal moth is about 
the size of the clothes moth, having a 
ving expanse of a half or three quarters 
of an inch, The chief distinguishing 
mark is a light grayish penciling on the 
inner third of the fore wing. When the 
moth is at rest this appears as a light 
band across the anterior third of the 


May Be at Work 


wings. The rest of the wing is reddish 
brown. 

The larva attains a length of about 
half an inch, and varies in color. The 
ground color is whitish, but may be va- 
riously tinted with yellow, green, or even 
pink. The small, white eggs are laid 
singly or in groups on or near the ma- 
terial which is to serve as food for the 
larve. One female may lay as many as 
three or four hundred eggs. At ordinary 
summer temperatures the eggs hatch in 
four or five days, and the larve require 
about four weeks for development. Un- 
‘der favorable conditions, therefore, the 
life cycle is completed in a little more 
than a month. 

Mites are the smallest of the pests that 
infest stored foods, and the most abund- 
arit. They are ubiquitous, and have been 
a pest for ages. Mr. Chapman says that 
it has seemed that mite infestations are 
on the increase, but he hopes that this 
is more apparent than real. In any 
case, he warns the public that any out- 
break of mites should be promptly and 
thoroughly investigated. 

Mites are probably the most difficult 
pest to combat. Their small size, the ra- 
pidity with which they multiply, and 
their peculiar habits, make them hard to 
fight. Under certain conditions, some of 
them pass into a resting stage, known as 
hypopus. In this stage they are covered 
with a hard crust which prevents their 
drying out and they can live for months, 
to be carried about by flies or mice. 
Then, under further favorable conditions, 
they may emerge from this strange stage 
and reproduce. 

It has been discovered, however, that 
mites require a minimum of about eleven 
per cent of moisture in their food. For 
this reason many of their foods may re- 
main free from infestation as long as 
their moisture content is below that 
amount; but if the moisture content is 





allowed to rise, infestation may take 
place, and then trouble is rather sure 
to follow, even in places which originally 
seemed too dry for them. This is be- 
cause, once started, these tiny pests give 
off moisture themselves. 

The mite feeds on almost anything, 
cereal products, cottonseed and flaxseed 
meals, grains, cheese, meats, dried fruits, 
bulbs, roots of plants, skins, hair, and 
even feathers. 

Now the best part of this story is that 
methods of combating these pests have 
been worked out, in a measure at least, 
and that new methods are sure to be 
added, for scientists are busy. Mr. 
Chapman himself is at work on this 
problem, and is getting promising results. 

Mr. Chapman lays great emphasis on 
cleanliness as a means of preventing in- 
festation. The careful cleaning of ele- 
vators and granaries each season, he says, 
will reduce insect losses as nothing else 
will. Modern concrete elevators especial- 
ly are easily cleaned, and may be kept 
free from insects with very little effort. 
The keeping of elevators clean, therefore, 
is a first step toward reducing the heavy 
tax which insects levy on the cereal food 
industries of the country. 

The same rule applies to mills. Here 
attention to the construction of mills and 
to the installation of equipment is re- 
quired. When floors and walls are so 
tight that there are no cracks, when all 
conveyors and hoppers are so construct- 
ed that flour will not accumulate in in- 
accessible places, and when all machinery 
is placed high enough above the floor to 
admit of thorough sweeping, a mill can 
be kept so clean that insects will find it 
difficult to live in it. 

Like rules apply to storehouses, bak- 
eries, groceries, and all other places 
where food products are stored. 

Care as to cleanliness is not enough. 
There are those who will continue to pay 
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little attention to this rule, and they en- 
danger those who do give the matter at- 
tention. Consequently, the careful ones 
must be prepared to resist invasion. For 
this reason, Mr. Chapman places empha- 
sis on sterilization, first by the use of 
heat. Grain handled on a large scale, 
he says, may be passed through a grain 
drier at the elevator. Heated to a tem- 
perature of one hundred and thirty de- 
grees Fahrenheit, the grain will be dried 
and the insects killed. 

Seeds in sacks and any cereals or other 
products known to be infested may be 
heated in a room designed for the pur- 
pose. A seed house or mill may well 
provide a small, well-insulated room with 
a large radiator. Such a room should be 
capable of maintaining constantly a tem- 
perature of about one hundred and thir- 
ty degrees. Sacked material should be 
left in the room until after the material 
in the center of the sacks has reached 
the temperature of the room. 

Experiments on many different insects 
have shown that all are not killed by the 
same amount of heat. There are few in- 
sects, though, which can endure a tem- 
perature of one hundred and twenty-five 
degrees for even a short time. The tem- 
perature that will injure cereal products 
depends on the nature of the products. 
It has been said that the “strength” of 
wheat flour is ordinarily injured by a 
temperature of about one hundred and 
seventy-five degrees. Other products, 
which are not used in raised bread or 
pastry, can endure a much higher heat. 
In fact, many of them can withstand 
anything short of actual scorching. 

Mr. Chapman’s comments as to the use 
of heat in killing insects in order to pre- 
vent their introduction into mills apply 
equally well to the prevention of sending 
out infested products. In trying to pro- 
tect the finished product, however, addi- 
tional precautions are necessary. Heat 
should be applied to such a product just 
before it is placed in the package, and it 
may be derived from steam, hot air, or 
electricity. Any type of machine which 
will keep the material in constant mo- 
tion while it is passing through, and heat 
all parts equally well, will prove satis- 
factory so far as the effect on insects is 
concerned. ‘The cereal should pass di- 
rectly from the sterilizer to the packer. 

There is nothing, says Mr. Chapman, 
about sterilization which will prevent in- 
sects from re-entering the product, but 
if the product is packed and sealed im- 
mediately on coming from the sterilizer, 
it should be free from insects for all 
time. 

Mr. Chapman has prepared a chart 
which shows the effectiveness of steriliz- 
ing. From this it may be seen that the 





Chart Showing How Temperatures May Be Made Most Effective in Killing Cereal Food Insects 
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temperature, if properly applied, remains 
above the insect-killing point for a con- 
siderable time, long enough to kill the 
insects, and that even after the product 
is in the package and sealed it may re- 
main above the same point for half an 
hour. Consequently, if insects were acci- 
dentally present in packages before fill- 
ing they would be killed by the tempera- 
ture of the product put into the pac age. 
If products are not packed and seale 
immediately after being sterilized, but 
ut into bins, such bins should be ever- 
astingly guarded to prevent the inva- 
sion of insects. 

This problem remains: what to do to 
clean up a mill or other place which has 
been invaded by destructive insects. The 
answer to this is: heat or fumigation, 
plus some spraying now and then. 

Heat has long been used, but it is not 
without its difficulties. However, as a 
rule a mill that can be heated to seventy 
degrees in winter can easily be heated to 
one hundred and twenty degrees on a 
hot summer day, and a temperature of 
one hundred and twenty degrees main- 
tained for several hours means the bak- 
ing of the bugs and subsequent freedom 
from pests. If the necessary radiation is 
not already installed, it is often cheaper 
to put it in than it is to resort to fumi- 
gation with hydrocyanic acid, one of the 
other weapons available in the warfare 
against cereal insects. 

Because heat rises, the lower floors of 
a mill should have more radiation than 
those higher up, and a scale has been 
worked out as follows: one square foot 
for every fifty cubic feet on the first 
floor, sixty on the second, seventy-five on 
the third, ninety on the fourth, and one 
hundred and ten on the fifth. 

When pipés are installed they should 
be near the floor, and well distributed 
about the sides of the building. Ther- 
mometers should be placed about on each 
floor and near the floors, and the building 
should be heated until the thermometers 
on the first floor show a reading of at 
least one hundred and twenty degrees. 

If a Saturday is chosen for such a 
counter offensive against insects, the 
heat should be turned on as soon as the 
machinery is stopped. If this is done 
the needed temperature should be reached 
some time on Sunday, and maintained 
for several hours. Then early Monday 
morning the heat should be turned off 
and the windows thrown open. 

In states like Minnesota the insects 
may be frozen out if distinctly subzero 
weather is chosen for the operation, and 
all windows and doors are thrown open 
so that the temperature may be caused 
to fall rapidly. The subzero cure should 
be extended over several days, and then 
the temperature should be run up swift- 
ly. Many millers have used this method, 
but it does not kill all of the insects. 

Fumigation is not so satisfactory as 
the use of heat, where heat can be ap- 
plied effectively, inasmuch as the fumi- 
gant will not penetrate cracks and 
crevices as well as heat. Carbon disul- 
phide is the gas most commonly used, 
but this is highly explosive and should be 
employed only with the greatest caution, 
and then only with expert assistance and 
after the permission of the underwriters 
has been obtained. Chloropicrin has been 
used experimentally, and in some ways is 
superior to carbon disulphide, but it has 
an effect on the baking qualities of 
flour, and cannot be recommended as 
yet. 
Hydrocyanic acid is. the most satisfac- 
tory fumigant for use on a large scale, 
but this is very poisonous and must be 
used only with the greatest care. Any 
one wishing to clean up with this gas 
should do so under the direction of some 
one thoroughly familiar with the process. 
The division of entomology of the Minne- 
sota Experiment Station, through Mr. 
Chapman, will be glad to furnish the de- 
tails of the method, and is preparing to 
publish them, along with other results 
of its investigations. 

The least dangerous fumigant, but one 
that is effective if enough of it is used, 
is carbon tetrachloride. Unlike carbon 
oo this will not explode, and un- 
like hydrocyanic acid, it will not poison 
without warning. The drawbacks to its 
use, however, are that it takes twice as 
much of it as of carbon disulphide to get 
the same results, and at the same time 
costs slightly more by the pound. It is 
a poison, too, but it acts slowly,—much 
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in the same manner as chloroform,—so 
that those —* receive warning. It 
should always be used with great care, 
though. It is a liquid, and is used in 
the same way as carbon disulphide. 

There are possibilities that by a com- 
bination of carbon disulphide and carbon 
tetrachloride a fumigant may be com- 

unded which will be lacking in the ob- 
ectionable features of either of the 
fumigants alone. Experiments in this di- 
rection are now being made. 

As a careful cleaning-up cannot always 
be followed by heating or fumigation, 
spraying is sometimes resorted to. Once 
a year the mill-cleaning should be fol- 
lowed by a thorough painting, all cracks 
and crevices being filled. paint in 
such cases is best applied with an air 
brush. Among the sprays which have 
been tried with more or less success is a 
fifteen or —— per cent solution of 
carbolic acid held in suspension in a one 
ae cent solution of soap in water. This 

as proved effective against mites and 
other pests. Its odor may be objection- 
able about food, but it may be used in 
vacant rooms or freight cars. After a 
few hours, food products may be taken 
into rooms disinfected with this. 

Air-tight storage as a means of pre- 
venting insect attack is a recent de- 
velopment, but as yet is in the experi- 
mental stage. 

The ingenuity of scientists in their ef- 
forts to find methods of combating in- 
sects which prey upon stored food prod- 
ucts has by no means been exhausted, 
however, and with the added knowled 
which is now available as to the life hab- 
its of such pests and the efforts that are 
being put forth, new methods should 
soon be placed at the disposal of millers 
and others concerned. The problem is of 
such great economic importance that it 
is sure to be solved. In the meantime, 
despite their difficulties, the methods 
availablé should be used. 


CANADIAN BAKERS’ MEETING ENDS 
Toronto, Ont., Oct. 8.—(Special Tele- 
gram)—The annual meeting of the 
Bread and Cake Manufacturers’ Associa- 
tion of Canada, which has been in ses- 
sion here all week, came to an end today. 
The convention was a splendid success. 
A. H. Batrey. 








NEW PACKAGE DIFFERENTIALS 

The following schedule of package dif- 
ferentials, effective Oct. 8, has just 
been issued by the Millers’ National Fed- 
eration. This schedule is the third of 
the 1921 series, and supersedes that of 
July 11, 1921. 

BASIS 98-LB COTTON 


Weight No. to *Buyer’s 

lbs Kind Differential bbl pkgs 

196 wood $ .60 over 

98 wood 1.40 over 

140 © jute 10 under 

98 jute -05 under 2 

98 cotton basis 2 

96 cotton -15 under 2 

49 cotton .16 over Boccsrccccoes $ .10 
48 cotton basis Bao ccccccccce 10 
24% cotton .35 over Siccccccccee -10 
24 cotton .20 over Bi rccccscccs -10 
12% cotton .65 over 16. .ccccccee 15 
12 cotton .60 over 1S}. cccccccece -15 
10 cotton 1.00 over BO. ccccgecece -20 
9.8 cotton .80 over 20. .ccccccce -20 
8 cotton  .80 over BE. ccccvccese -25 
7 cotton 1.00 over BB. ccccccccce -80 
6 cotton 1.00 over BB. cccccccece -30 
5 cotton 1,50 over 40. cccccevece .40 
4.9 cotton 1.30 over WW. cccccccces -40 
4 cotton 1.40 over BB. ceccccccce 45 
3% cotton 1.80 over BE. cccccccece .50 
3 cotton 1.80 over C4. cccccccece -55 
2 cotton 2.60 over 96. ccccccccce -70 
49 paper basis Seccccecoccs 10 
48 paper -15 under Be ceveevecoee -10 
24% paper -10 over Srccccccsece 15 
24 paper -05 under Sccccccvcese -15 
12% paper -20 over 16. cecccccece 20 
12 paper .05 over Woecescescces -20 
10 paper .60 over BO. cccccscece -25 
8 paper .30 over BE. vcccccccce 30 
7 paper .40 over — ee .30 
6 paper .40 over BB aoccrcvccces -35 
5 paper .80 over ee 50 
4 paper -70 over Be ccccccdece -50 
3% paper .90 over Te wccecevecs -55 
3 paper .90 over eer ce .55 
2 paper 1.60 over DOr cccceccete -80 


*Charge over bulk price for packing in 
buyer’s packages. 

Additional charge per barrel for outside 
envelopes: jute (1 to bbl), 15c; jute (2 to 
bbl), 20c; cotton (2 to bbl), 35c; paper (4 to 
bbl), 30c. 

All sales to be made basis 98-lb cotton. 

A reduction of 20c per bbl from the half 
cotton basing price shall be made where the 
flour is packed in buyer’s 98-lb bags, and a 
reduction of 10c per bbl from the 140-lb jute 
price where the flour is packed in buyer’s 
140-Ib jute bags. 

Seller or buyer may. not have option of 
shipping flour in cotton or jute sacks where 
either have been specified at time of sale, 
except as may be agreed to by buyer and 
seller at time of shipment, 
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NEW MILLERS’ ASSOCIATION 


There was a feeling among the millers 
who met at Indianapolis, Oct. 4, to form 
the Central States Millers’ Association, 
that they were about to make history, 
and that the day would prove a memor- 
able one in their industry. Perhaps this 
feeling was due to the fact that the 
formation of such an organization had 
often been discussed somewhat informal- 
ly among them, and the need of it had, 
been generally recognized and conceded. 
This may also account for the readiness 
with which the pledge cards of member- 
ship were signed by all present, at the 
very opening of the meeting, preliminary 
to all argument and discussion, in favor 
of the association. The readiness with 
which these cards were signed was a 
remarkable circumstance, a fine exhibi- 
tion of faith, as one miller put it, and 
a tribute to those behind the movement. 

There is plenty of work, no end of 
work, in fact, for the association to do. 
The handling of traffic and transporta- 
tion matters is a sizable job in itself. Al- 
though the freight structure of the coun- 
try was originally built up in a some- 
what hit-or-miss, unscientific manner, by 
the naming of rates that would secure or 
develop business, it is now supposed to 
be based, or predicated, at least in theory 
and principle, upon a broad conception 
of industrial justice as regards shippers 
and their natural or logical markets. 
The millers of the central states are not 
looking for any favors or concessions; 
all they want is their just due, fair and 
equitable treatment, in the matter of 
freight rates. 

There is such a marked tendency these 
days toward unintelligent, destructive, 
socialistic and class legislation, subver- 
sive of the Constitution of the United 
States and contrary to its underlying 
principles, without knowing it, that busi- 
ness men must waste much time and ef- 
fort, that might be better employed in 
constructive ways, simply in watching 
such legislation. They are kept running 
to Washington to prevent the business 
of the country from being entirely 
ruined, This appears to be one of the 
necessary evils of the time, capable of 
being handled more effectively through 
associations than by individuals. 

The present association has not been 
called into being simply in response to 
the transportation situation, important 
and urgent as that may be. Several mill- 
ers expressed the opinion that if it were 
organized to handle only freight matters, 
it would promptly cease to exist, as did 
the former very efficient Central Freight 
Association Millers, on the passing of 
the emergency and the completion of its 
work. It was contended that the foun- 
dations of the new organization must be 
broad and sound, adapted to all needs 
of the millers as they became apparent, 
if it were to realize its greatest useful- 
ness and if its permanence were to be 
assured, 

It was quite clear that everybody 
present recognized that the success of 
the organization would be determined by 
its officers, or its active working heads. 
Hence the greatest emphasis was laid 
upon care and nice judgment in select- 
‘ing only men of proven ability and fit- 
ness, enjoying the unquestioned con- 
fidence of the membership. 

The making of the association is-put 
in the hands of the men thus chosen. 
They are left free and unhampered. Not 
even a constitution and bylaws, or any 





final decision as to the purpose of the 
association, except as defined in the 
broadest terms, was attempted. The 
members simply confined themselves io 
the selection of their leaders and the 
pledge of their active and loyal support 
financially and otherwise. 





THE WEEK’S MILLING 


The continued decline in the whe:t 
market this week facilitated the puttin 
through of comparatively large sales 
flour by some of the millers. In some 
cases the sales were made possilie 
through the acceptance of open restiiyz 
orders previously placed; in others, 
doubtless levels were reached whi h 
looked attractive and at which buyers 
were willing to take a chance. Con-- 
quently, some millers are now in a fairiy 
comfortable position, with as much is 
30 days’ production, at the present ri‘e 
of operation, booked ahead. This shou d 
result in a better undertone and stiff i\- 
ing of prices. 

One Toledo miller booked 27,000 b! ls 
in one day, and at the end of the we-k 
was figuring on another order for 10,00 
bbls. Large biscuit and bread bakes 
have been in the market and taken on 
some flour, and there also have been sc::\- 
tering orders from the smaller regul.ir 
established trade. One Toledo milicr 
made an export sale to Belfast, but |it- 
tle export business was reported tor 
the week. Once again it is noted tht 
the mills grinding both hard and suit 
wheat: flour are doing the best busine.s. 
There is now a disposition on the part 
of buyers to anticipate their wants far- 
ther ahead than formerly. Occasion: 
buying is done for a period of 90 days. 

Even cash soft wheat has finally yiel:- 
ed to the pressure of the decline, so far 
as bids are concerned, although the dv- 
cline is hardly reflected in actual sales, 
for there is very little movement. Sof! 
wheat millers find it practically impo: 
sible to maintain their stocks of wheat ; 
raising the bid price does not seem (vo 
do any good, as it does not increase ti 
movement any. Since Sept. 10, when tlic 
high point on cash wheat at Toledo wiis 
reached, at $1.4234, there has been a (v- 
cline of 29c, to $1.1334 one day this wee; 
there has been a decline of about 1c 
since a week ago, and this appears |o 
have stimulated business somewhat. 

Buying has been confined so closcly 
to requirements in soft wheat flour t!.t 
no difficulty in making deliveries is li\c- 
ly, or anticipated, from the decline in 
prices. As a matter of fact, sales have 
constantly been made at prices be!ow 
what was warranted by the cost of ‘hie 
wheat. Everywhere one turns, millers 
are complaining of the prices at which 
flour is being sold, clearly in utter <is- 
regard of the cost of production. ‘T/i's 
has probably been the most outstanding 
feature of the business for some time, 
and is confined to no one section of thic 
country. 

Another feature of the situation this 
week is that Canadian spring wheat is 
now almost on a working basis. No. | 
Manitoba was offered this week, duty 
paid, delivered at Toledo, at 35c over 
Chicago December; at the same time 
No. 1 dark northern was offered at 3c 
over. “A cargo of 75,000 bus Canadian 
wheat for Jackson Bros. was received 
at Toledo this week for storage, 25,000 
being already sold for Detroit. There 
will be quite a market here for this 
wheat when it gets in line. 

No. 2 ordinary hard winter from Kan- 
sas City was offered f.o.b. Chicago at 
6%,c over Chicago December, or about 
$1.16, just about on a parity with No. 2 
red winter at Toledo, bringing Kansas 
flour prices nearly to the level of soft 
winters. Some flour from Kansas, not 
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the best brands, has been offered as low 
as $6.20@6.40, jutes, during the week. 

Very few mills in this section are be- 
ing operated to capacity. However, 
aside from price cutting, conditions 
might be much worse. They were worse 
a year ago, when scarcely any business 
at all was available. Conditions are spot- 
ted and uneven, but have shown some 
improvement the last two weeks. The 
larger buyers have been more or less in 
evidence, and have picked up some flour 

bargain prices. 
Toledo ch «soon were bidding $1.15, Oct. 
7. for No. 2 red, Toledo rate points, 
equivalent to $1.18, Toledo. During the 
week the bid was as low as $1.13%. Not 
much wheat is being secured. Soft win- 
ter wheat patent is quoted nominally at 
$6@6.25, 98’s, f.o.b. Toledo, practically 
unchanged from last week: local springs, 
$7.30@7.70; local Kansas straights, $6.50, 
f.o.b. Toledo; soft winter wheat bran, 
$17@18, mixed feed $19.50@21, and mid- 
dlings $22@24, f.o.b. Toledo. Demand is 
fairly good, particularly for the richer 
feeds. 

OUTSIDE FLOURS 

Spring wheat millers are making a 
desperate effort to secure business in 
this section. Their prices show a very 
wide range, and considerable price cut- 
ting, probably in an effort to meet south- 
western competition, is going on. Even 
when the prices are cut ridiculously, 
there are Kansas flours still available at 
$1 bbl under the quotations named. For 
example, the price of $7.30@7.40 for 
spring standard patent this week was 
regarded as low, and all that might be 
reasonably expected, but Kansas flours 
were available at $6.20@6.50, jutes, To- 
ledo rate points. A world of flour from 
Kansas has come into this territory on 
this crop, and quite a good many bakers 
are now using it exclusively. Very few 
complaints, practically none at all, are 
heard as to its quality. Many bakers 
are buying the better grades. 


TOLEDO FLOUR OUTPUT 


Output by mills represented at To- 
ledo, with a combined weekly capacity of 


‘48,000 bbls, as reported to The North- 


western Miller: 


Flour Pct. of 

output activity 
This week. ..csecceccsececee 25,700 53% 
Last We@k ccocccscevecesede 33,800 70 
Feat O80 6.0000900s0s00 000% 26,500 55 
TWO YeOrS GOO éccccccccves 42,500 88% 
Three years AGO ...ccccccce 39,750 83 


CENTRAL STATES MILLS 


Flour output by mills in Ohio, In- 
diana and Michigan, including those at 
Toledo, as reported to The Northwest- 
ern Miller, with comparisons for the 
corresponding weeks of 1920 and 1919: 
No. Capacity Output Pct. 


This week ...... 21 133,350 69,416 52 

Last week ...... 19 111,810 67,012 60 

One year ago.... 29 132,550 80,980 61 

Two years ago... 10 77,760 69,815 90 
NOTES 


W. A. Lancaster is representing the 
New Prague (Minn.) Flouring Mill in 
Detroit and Toledo. 

‘he fall meeting of the Ohio Millers’ 
St»te Association will be held at Colum- 
bus, Nov. 15-16. Hotel headquarters will 
be announced later. 

M. P. Fuller, sales manager Everett, 
Auvhenbaugh & Co., Waseca, Minn., was 
visiting his connections in Indiana and 
Michigan during the week. 

L.. C. Chase, Federal Mill & Elevator 
Cc., Lockport, N. Y., was on ’change 
here on his way home from attending 
the grain dealers’ meeting in Chicago. 

!. W. Neumeyer, formerly with the 
Corno Mills, St. Louis, is now connected 
with the L. B. Templeton Co., flour and 
feed brokers, Pythian Building, Indian- 
apolis, Ind. 

'. C. Rarey, formerly with the Quaker 

Oats Co, and the L. B. Templeton Co., 
in ‘ndiana, is now representing the Kaw 
Mi ‘ing Co., Topeka, Kansas, in Ohio, 
with headquarters at Columbus. 
2 avid Anderson, National Milling Co., 
Toledo, Ohio, and R. D. Patton, Ansted 
& Burk Co. Springfield, Ohio, were 
among Ohio millers who attended the 
mecting of the Grain Dealers’ National 
Association at Chicago this week. 

J. E. Copp, for a number of years en- 
gazed in the flour business at Dayton, 
Ohio, under the style of The Flour Ex- 
change, has discontinued that business 
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and will hereafter give his attention ex- 
clusively to the sale of flour in car lots. 
He is open for the representation of de- 
sirable mills. 

By order of the court, Henry Vogel, 
receiver for the Bennett Milling Co., has 
been authorized to ask for bids for the 
sale of the 800-bbl flour mill, including 
a 175,000-bu elevator, located at Grafton, 
Ohio, and all other property, consisting 
of real estate, buildings and equipment. 
All bids must be submitted to the re- 
ceiver on or before Nov. 5. 


Due to the failure of the co-operative 
grain marketing plans of the American 
Farm Bureau Federation and the United 
States Grain Growers, Inc., the Grain 
Dealers’ National Association has closed 
its Chicago office, and headquarters here- 
after of the special legislative commit- 
tee will be at the home office at Toledo, 
Ohio. The emergency which led to the 
opening of the Chicago office has now 
passed, 


INDIANAPOLIS 


InprANApous, Inp., Oct. 8.—Unstable 
values in wheat had a deterrent effect on 
trading in flour in Indiana milling cen- 
ters this week, but a surprising number 
of firms reported a larger volume of 
business than was reasonably to be ex- 
pected. The situation, however, is rather 
spotted, some concerns reporting only 
minor sales. 

All agree that flour is not easy to sell 
at the present time. An analysis of re- 
ports seems to indicate that those doing 
the most business are the mills that are 
putting out the best product possible, 
and backing up that product with ener- 
getic and intelligent sales effort. 

There has been a slight renewal of pur- 
chases for over-sea consumption from 
Hoosier concerns, but most sales are for 
domestic consumption. Bakers have been 
in the market a little more freely, and 
the household trade is holding up well. 
Representatives of both southwestern 
and northwestern mills have been con- 
ducting an energetic drive for orders, 
with fair success. Quotations have fol- 
lowed the course of wheat values, and 
rule considerably lower than last week. 
The ruling level for soft winter patents 
at the close was $6@7 bbl, 98-lb cotton 
basis, f.o.b. Indianapolis, for shipment in 
car lots. Hard winter patents were avail- 
able at $6.40@7.15, with spring patents 
priced at $6.80@7.55. 

The quotation on soft winter patents 
represented a decline of 50c in the mini- 
mum and 25c on the maximum. On hard 
winter patents, the minimum was down 
60c and the maximum also was lower by 
60c. The minimum and maximum on 
spring patents showed a reduction of 20c. 


FLOUR OUTPUT 


Output of flour by mills in Indianap- 
olis, with a weekly capacity of 22,800 
bbls, and inspections of grain and stocks 
in store, in bushels, with comparisons for 
corresponding periods, as reported to 
The Northwestern Miller: 


Flour Pct. of 

output § activity 
PRIS WOOK cccccccsccccvese ,29 36 
EMM WOO oc ccccccscsseccs 7,155 $1 
WOOP OHO cccccocccccccdece 5,992 26 
ee Pe OOS. v0 o:00:000000% 18,239 80 

INSPECTIONS FOR WEEK (BUS) 

In Out 
Wheat ccccccccesscccccce 68,000 18,000 
GHP ccc cccccccoscccesese 319,000 81,000 
GORE ceccccecsvocecsvveses 284,000 114,000 
PANS ev boi Ki deweseasoccset 7,000 1,400 


STOCKS IN STORE (BUS) 
Wheat Corn Oats Rye 
Oct, 7, 1921.. 485,399 138,050 443,650 9,140 
Oct. 9, 1920.. 237,860 203,380 413,690 2,000 
Oct. 11, 1919.. 474,470 151,850 307,700 25,580 


CORN PRODUCTS 

Business has improved recently until 
the volume of most firms now is consid- 
erably ahead of what it was at this time 
last year. Lower prices and a turning 
of people to substantial food, with the 
need of making every cent count in their 
purchases, are held to be big factors. 

Quotations are down 5c per 100 lbs on 
the principal grades, compared with last 
week. Grits are quoted for shipment in 
ear lots at $1.35, sacked, f.o.b. Indian- 
apolis. Meal is priced at $1.30, hominy 
at $1.40, honriny flakes at $2.25, cerealine 
at $1.95 and corn flour at $1.45. 

Millers report that they have contract- 
ed for little or no corn of the oncoming 
new crop. Neither have they given con- 
sideration to the time when they will 


begin grinding new corn. All report 
ample supplies of the old crop grain for 
their present needs. 


TREND IN GRAIN VALUES 


Close attention is being given the 
wheat market by Hoosier millers. The 
prevailing view is that the recent steady 
decline in values has not been a matter 
of sentiment, or anything extraneous to 
the grain itself, but entirely due to an 
excess of available supplies and a neg- 
ligible export outlet. Most millers assert 
that this condition has not been changed, 
despite the fact that some grades in the 
last few weeks have declined as much as 
25e bu. 

Inasmuch as the United States invari- 
ably raises more wheat than is required 
for domestic needs, it is pointed out that 
it naturally follows that values are a 
matter of the world’s condition and the 
market is responding to these conditions, 
not to any factors of a local nature. 
Heavy exports since July 1, following on 
the record exports of last year, have sug- 
gested that consuming countries * are 
pretty well supplied. Grain dealers in 
this territory say that France figures an 
excess of 28,000,000 bus, including sup- 
plies held by the government. 

Millers say that, while early in the 
present crop year the United States was 
exporting wheat in excess of last year’s 
record figures, such is not the condition 
now. Available figures in the trade show 
exports from North America of 129,000,- 
000 bus, as against 135,000,000 last year, 
but new foreign demand is practically 
nonexistent. As a result, values are be- 
ing depressed by an excess of immedi- 
ately available supplies and an inade- 
quacy of demand. 


NOTES 


Henry Liibs, of the Liibs bakery, 
Petersburg, has been nominated by the 
Democrats for councilman of that city. 

The Kankakee Valley Grain Co., of 
Schneider, has been incorporated, with 
$20,000 capital stock. Elevators will be 
operated, and Frank C. Brown, Edward 
C. Bruckman and Oscar Peterson have 
been named as directors. 

Two farmers’ co-operative grain ele- 
vators at Marion, which recently went 
into the hands of a receiver, were sold 
last Friday at a public sale. The prop- 
erties brought $8,850, and were sold to 
13 farmers, who held the first mortgage. 

The programme for the annual conven- 
tion of the Indiana Federation of Farm- 
ers’ Associations, which is to be held in 
Indianapolis Nov. 15-16, will be complet- 
ed at a meeting of the board of directors 
within the next few days. More than 
1,500 grain growers are expected to at- 
tend. 

Wheat feeds are unchanged in price, 
bran being quoted at $17.25@19.25 ton, 
sacked, f.o.b. Indianapolis, mixed feed at 
$19.25@21, and middlings at $21.25@23. 
Corn feeds are 50c lower, hominy feed 
being available at $23.50 ton, bulk, and 
$25, sacked. Demand is only fair for 
all grades. 

Fire, Thursday night, destroyed two 
elevators at Colfax, causing a loss esti- 
mated at $60,000. The loss is partly 
covered by insurance. Both of the ele- 
vators were owned by Frank Powers, of 
La Fayette. The Big Four elevator, 
which stands only a short distance from 
one of those destroyed, was saved. 


V. J. Mann, of Charlestown, has been 
named agricultural agent for Clinton 
County, with headquarters at Frankfort. 
He is a graduate of Purdue University, 
and will devote particular attention to 
improving the quality of wheat and corn, 
co-operating with millers and grain deal- 
ers in the work. Mr. Mann succeeds Cal- 
vin Perdue, who resigned recently to ac- 
cept a similar position in Howard Coun- 
ty, with headquarters at Kokomo. 

Foreign interests are seeking “with 
every means at their disposal to control 
the sea trade to and from the United 
States,” William H. Stayton, represent- 
ing the National Merchant Marine Asso- 
ciation, of Washington, D. C., said in an 
address before members of the Indian- 
apolis Chamber of Commerce last Satur- 
day. He added that “it cannot be dis- 
guised that in these efforts foreign coun- 
tries are aided and abetted in all possible 
ways by American interests with foreign 
connections.” 

Epwarp H. Zigoner. 
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EVANSVILLE 


Evansvitte, Inp., Oct. 8.—The slump 
in wheat cost has caused the customary 
slump in demand for flour. Millers are 
working hard to get orders, but the wily 
broker is holding steady, as usual, wait- 
ing for the proverbial bottom to be 
reached. One prominent miller stated to- 
day that his mill had not received an 
order during the entire week, and was 
working on orders on hand. Cancella- 
tions have been asked for, but the miller 
who buys wheat on orders must sell his 
flour at the market or go out of busi- 
ness, so cancellations are out of the 
question. 

Unlike the broker, the baker is always 
a buyer on a falling market, and the 
demand for flour from the bakers during 
the week has been large. At each drop 
in the price of wheat the bakers add to 
their orders, and they have been the 
chief customers for the mills this week. 
Evansville furnishes flour for bakers 
over a large radius of country, and the 
renewed demand on the falling wheat 
market has been notable. 

Cash wheat at terminals was quoted at 
$1.20 on Friday, with not much moving. 
Export demand has fallen off almost 
completely, because of the cheapness of 
Canadian wheat, and also due to the fact 
that exporters have loaded themselves up 
to the limit. Europe is also taking Ca- 
nadian flour, which is cheaper than 
American flour at this time. 

Quotations of this date, f.o.b. Evans- 
ville, for flour in 98-lb sacks, are: best 
patent, $7.15@7.75; straights, $5.75@6. 

Millfeed, based f.o.b. Evansville, in 
100-Ib sacks, carload lots, is quoted: bran, 
$17.50@18 ton; millfeed, $20; shorts, $23 
@23.50. There is a good demand for 
millfeed, which continues undiminished. 

Much rain has fallen during the week, 
but there has been frost as well, and 
the meadows in this part of the country 
are not furnishing much feed. 


BREAD PRICES REDUCED 


Evansville bakers have begun to reduce 
the price of bread and fancy pastry. Up 
to a week or two ago the 11/4-lb loaf was 
selling at the war price’ of l5c, and the 
1-lb loaf at 10c, wrapped in oiled paper. 
The price now is 13c for the 114-lb loaf, 
and 9c for the 1-Ib loaf. 

The larger bakeries are still paying 
war prices for the local delivery of bread. 
Salesmen make as high as $50 per week. 
They use autos or wagons owned by the 
bakeries, which are an additional charge 
on the manufacture of bread. The bak- 
ers’ union wage is the same as during the 
war. 

The large bakeries in Evansville in the 
downtown district maintain lunchrooms, 
and make their own ice cream. These 
larger bakeries serve a light noon lunch- 
eon for shop girls and shoppers, in com- 
petition with the cafeterias. 


NOTES 


The Akin-Erskine mill was not run- 
ning this week, owing*to lack of orders. 

Austin Igleheart will leave for the 
East, Sunday, expecting to be gone two 
or three weeks. 

J. L. Knauss, president’ of the Phoe- 
nix Flour Mills, is expected home today 
from New Bremen, Ohio, where he has 
been attending a conference of the Evan- 


gelical churches. 
W. W. Ross. 


ALABAMA 

Mositz, Axa. Oct. 8.—Except for 
daily fluctuations, the grain market has 
been colorless the past week, with no im- 
provement in conditions. Prices have ad- 
vanced and then declined almost daily, 
being practically the same today that 
they were a week ago. Top patent flour 
is quoted at $8.35 bbl, with other grades 
proportioned on that basis. The move- 


- ment of grain, flour and feedstuffs has 


been light, but salesmen travelling in 
southern Alabama and eastern Mississippi 
report prospects for better trade very 
good. Farmers are feeding their corn to 
stock, but it is estimated this will not 
last longer than two or three months, 
after which they will come into the mar- 
ket. The corn crop in southern Alabama 
is of a poor grade, with small ears, and 
in many instances full of weevil. 

The timber and sawmill interests which 
have resumed or are preparing to begin 
operations have had no appreciable effect 
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on the grain market so far, but they are 
to come at an early date, and 
will liven things up, grain men say. 


They are the largest consumers of hay, 
millfeeds and other feedstuffs, and when 
going full time make local market condi- 


NOTES 

Exports this week: to Havana and 
Matanzas, per American steamer Tuscan: 
529 long tons of flour in cotton sacks, 
2,400 sacks corn, 600 sacks oats, 400 sacks 
bran and 1,050 sacks millfeed. 

The Gulf, Mobile & Northern Railroad 
has been given authority to publish shell- 
ing-in-transit rates at intermediate points 
on its line. This permits the shelling of 
corn at New Albany, Miss., while en 
route to Mobile. 

W. J. Botes. 





GEORGIA 

Arttanta, Ga., Oct. 8.—Flour trade was 
checked during the week by the decline 
in grains and free offerings from mills. 
Wheat from Argentina and Canada be- 
gan to pour into the southern ports, re- 
sulting in congestion and reported em- 
bar due to lack of storage room. 
Business, both with jobbers and bakers, 
dropped off suddenly, and some cancel- 
lations on forward orders were reported. 
Flour prices are down about 50c bbl, 
and buyers are waiting for a still lower 
level. 

Wheat millfeeds were steady, with a 
slight advance the first of the week, but 
later turned dull. Business in the feed 
line was also checked by the declines in 
grains, and while the retail trade has 
made some improvement over previous 
months of dull business, there is still 
much room for betterment. Some hom- 
iny feed is being used, mostly for mixing 
with cheaper feeds to fatten hogs. 

Cottonseed meal prices are much easier 
than last week, and some distress meal 
was evident at various points. This is 
being absorbed rather promptly at a 
small discount under previous quotations. 
Cottonseed products will be short, due to 
the extremely small cotton crop. Cotton- 
seed is hard to buy, as farmers are ask- 
a good prices and are slow to sell. 

ay receipts continue very light, but 
trade is in keeping with the receipts, and 
prices, although steady, remain about the 
same as last week. High freight rates 
and the long haul on hay make it almost 
prohibitive in this market. Home grown 
feeds are displacing the demand from 
country points for hay, and trade is al- 
most entirely confined to the city. 

J. Hore Tienen. 


VIRGINIA 

Norrotx, Va., Oct. 8.—The sharp de- 
clines in flour this week have had a de- 
moralizing effect, to the end that buyers 
who would naturally take advantage of 
the soft spots in the market seem to fear 
further depression, and have only bought 
in a limited way. Mills, generally, have 
followed the market in spite of the fact 
that cash wheat is firmly held at most 
terminal points. Winter wheat patents 
are offered this week at $6.50@6.75; 
standard patents, $6@6.25; clears, $5.50 
@6; Kansas hard wheat patents, top 
grades and advertised brands, $7.45@ 
7.75; northwestern spring patents, $8.60 
@8.90, but in very little demand except 
for special brands. 

The feed market continues somewhat 
more active than during the summer. 
Bran is quoted this week at $21.50@22, 
standard middlings at $23.50@24, flour 
middlings at $28@30, and red dog at $40 
@42. 


BAKERY DISPLAY 

Norfolk bakers have begun prepara- 
tions for an elaborate display of their 
wares at the 1921 Pure Food Show, to 
be held here under the auspices of the 
Norfolk-Portsmouth Retail Grocers’ As- 
sociation during the week of Nov. 7-12: 
Every local baker will have an exhibit, 
while several national biscuit concerns 
have also reserved space. 

RURAL SECTIONS RECOVERING 

Rural sections of eastern Virginia and 
eastern North Carolina, where depression 
during the last 18 months in the tobacco 
and cotton markets has had a serious 
effect on Norfolk flour and feed brokers 
and dealers, are gmap | from their 
financial straits very satisfactorily, ac- 
cording to officials of the Norfolk- 
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Portsmouth Clearing House Association, 
through which a number of remittances 
from these sections on old accounts have 
passed during the week. For the first 
time in more than a year, liquidation of 
old accounts has oe orfolk mill 
representatives have been hardest hit by 
the slump in business in those sections, 
which represent virtually the sole outlet 
for business here. 


PORT ELEVATOR PLANS 


The Norfolk port commission and rail- 
roads terminating here have begun to 
work out plans for the operation of the 
municipal grain elevators on the city’s 
waterfront property. When these are 
constructed they will be the only eleva- 
tors on the Atlantic seaboard not owned 
by railroads, and the port commission is 
asking the latter to revise their rates 
and assume certain terminal charges for 
grain handling. 

The commission feels the railroads 
should do this, in view of the fact that 
the city relieves them of the necessity 
for providing facilities of their own. 
Plans for the erection of the grain ele- 
vators are going forward rapidly, and it 
is expected a bond issue for $3,000,000 
will be voted on within a short time to 
provide funds for the development. 

Josern A. Leste. 





NASHVILLE 


Nasnuvitte, Tenn., Oct. 8.—Flour sales 
this week decreased. Uncertainty as to 
prices, and the downward trend of 
wheat, caused buyers to hesitate in mak- 
ing purchases. Scattering sales of small 

uantities for immediate shipment con- 
tinued, and shipping instructions were 
satisfactory. General business conditions 
show a tendency to improve, and the in- 
dications are that the consuming demand 
for flour will hold up to normal. 

Prices have shown some _ recession, 
though not as much as the wheat mar- 
ket might indicate, as mills are basing 
values on cash cost of wheat. At the 
close of the week, quotations were sub- 
stantially as follows: best or short soft 
winter wheat patent, 98 lbs, cotton, f.o.b. 
Ohio River points, $7.75@8; standard or 
regular patent, $6.75@7; straight patent, 
$6.10@6.50; first clears, $5@5.50. 

Rehandlers report quiet demand for 
Minnesota and Kansas flours. Prices: 
spring wheat patent, 98 Ibs, cotton, de- 
livered at Nashville, $8@8.50; hard win- 
ter wheat patent, $7.25@7.50. 

Mills have continued to buy wheat on 
the downward trend, with fair receipts. 
No. 2 red, with bill, is quoted at $1.37 
bu, Nashville. 

There has been little change in the 
millfeed situation, with good demand, 
particularly for middlings or shorts. 
Prices: soft, winter wheat bran, 100-lb 
bags, ton, f.o.b. Ohio River points, $16 
@18; standard middlings or shorts, $24 
@25. 


Corn meal mills with a capacity of 
33,000 bus, this week ground 8,009, or 
24.2 per cent of capacity, compared with 
9,480, or 18.6 per cent, the same week 
last year. Prices: bolted meal, in sacks, 
per 100 lbs, f.o.b. Ohio River points, 
$1.30@1.35; unbolted meal, $1.25@1.30. 

WEEKLY FLOUR OUTPUT 

Output by Nashville and southeastern 
mills, in barrels, as reported to The 
Northwestern Miller: 


Flour Pct. 

Weekly output of ac- 

capacity forweek tivity 

This week ....... 206,130 123,128 59.7 

Last week ......% 207,930 133,535 64.2 

Year ago ........ 196,530 119,051 60.5 

Two years ago.... 219,190 185,030 84.8 

Three years ago.. 192,390 127,940 66.5 
STOCKS 


Stocks at Nashville, with comparison, 
as reported through the Grain Exchange: 


Oct. 8 Oct. 1 

Fiour, .DBDIG ..0..cccsicce 42,000 36,000 

WORE, BOR cc cstiecccess 199,000 185,000 

Corn, DUB ...cccsccccece 90,000 104,000 

Oats, bus .......-eeeees 545,000 706,000 
NOTES 


Announcement is made that G. G. Par- 
sons will rebuild the Pendleton Flour 
Mills, at Falmouth, Ky., which recently 
burned. 

Sowing of wheat is in progress in Ten- 
nessee and Kentucky under favorable 
conditions. Many delay sowing until 
early in October, in order to avoid dan- 
ger of Hessian flies. 

: Joun Lerrer. 
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Flour continues dull and heavy, ac- 
centuated somewhat by the continued 
break in wheat prices. Buyers are un- 
certain as to the future, and, except for 
immediate needs, cannot be induced to 
come into the market. The Jewish holi- 
days, just finished, have also had their 
effect in increasing the general quietude. 
Buying as an offset to the closing of 
navigation, which was expected to begin 
by now, is conspicuous by its absence. 

The quite decided drop in wheat prices 
was not closely reflected in flour the 
early part of the week, except in isolated 
instances, where some spring wheat mills, 
particularly, in an attempt to force busi- 
ness, made substantial cuts, bringing 
prices well below market levels. Even 
these did not produce much business, but 
helped to confuse an already complex 
situation. The continued break in wheat 
prices began to be reflected in flour 
prices about the middle of the week, 
when general cuts were made, some as 
great as 40c bbl. 

Buyers are still in good position to 
await developments. They are not anx- 
ious to purchase, and probably will not 
do so until there is a more settled gen- 
eral condition. 

The only change of any moment is in 
clears, which are getting a bit stiffer, ow- 
ing to the fact that they are scarce be- 
cause of recent purchases, principally 
for export. The domestic situation is 
decidedly dull. 

Export conditions are a bit better, but 
principally for low grades and winter 
straights. Purchases are not large, and 
are limited to an immediate shipment 
basis. 

Price range: spring fancy patent, $9@ 
9.50; standard patents, $7.50@8; first 
clears, $5.75@6.25; soft winter straights, 
$6@6.25; hard winter patents, $7.15@ 
7.50; straights, $6.85@7.25; clears, $5.75 
@6.25; rye, $6.25@6.75,—all in jute. 

SHIP COMPANY FAILS 


There has been trouble brewing in 
steamship circles here, and some of it 
culminated this week in the receivership 
of the Green Star Line, 120 Broadway, 
New York. This concern seems to have 
been at loggerheads with the Shipping 
Board. for some time, and, as it owed it 
something like $5,500,000, only a matter 
of time was requisite to bring about in- 
solvency. The status of the firm is of 
widespread financial interest, as the gov- 
ernment, other creditors and about 2,000 
bondholders in all parts of the country, 
are concerned. 

The Emergency Fleet Corporation is 
understood to be interested in the affairs 
of the Green Star Line to the extent of 
about $15,000,000, most of which repre- 
sents the purchase price of a number of 
steamers bought from the Shipping 
Board, to be paid for partly in cash and 
the balance at stat intervals. The 
Green Star Line has failed to meet the 
payments. 

It is said that there may possibly de- 
velop some sensational disclosures be- 
fore the matter is all threshed out. 


CONCERNING THE LEVIATHAN 

The steamship Leviathan was visited 
this week by a committee of investiga- 
tion, of which P. A. S. Franklin, presi- 
dent of the International Mercantile 
Marine Co., and W. F. Gibbs, chief of 
construction of the line, and a party of 
United States Shipping Board officials, 
were members. The purpose of the visit 
was, to determine whether or not the 
ship would be put in commission after 
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being thoroughly overhauled. A_ pro- 
posed plan would make it possible for 
this vessel to carry 900 first class, 500 
second class, and 1,900 third and fourth 
The expense of re- 
conditioning has previously been pla ed 
at $12,000,000, which seems a bit out of 
proportion, in view of the fact that wien 
originally built the ship cost abvut 
$8,000,000. 
I. M. M. CONTROL 


At a hearing of the Shipping Bo.rd 
commissioners this week, one of the qu s- 
tions threshed out was whether the | n- 
ternational Mercantile Marine Co. \.as 
dominated by American or British in- 
terests. In putting the matter be! re 
the meeting, Chairman Lasker said {\at 
it was necessary to determine wheter 
or not a concern such as the Internati n- 
al Mercantile Marine Co., with its }.re- 
ponderance of British tonnage, would be 
better for Shipping Board purposes t) in 
to choose a company of American }re- 
ponderance. 

P. A. S. Franklin, president of the ‘n- 
ternational Mercantile Marine Co., te-ti- 
fied before the committee that 931, )er 
cent of the stock of the company \\as 
owned in America, and therefore it 
could not be said that the company was 
dominated by British interests. He +e- 
viewed the formation of the comp: ny 
from the time Clement A. Griscom «nd 
B. N. Baker formulated the plans from 
which it was developed to the day wiien 
the Morgan interests were enlisted to 
supply the financial means to acquir: a 
number of the British lines that are now 
a part of the company. He said tiat 
during the 19 years of operation thvre 
had never been any interference by |e 
British government. 


HOOVER IN NEW YORK 


Herbert Hoover, Secretary of Cor- 
merce, was the guest of honor Thurs- 
day evening of this week, at the annu! 
banquet of the American Manufactu:- 
ers’ Export Association, which held i's 
convention here. He was met at the s!\- 
tion by William C. Redfield, former Sec- 
retary of Commerce, and a committee, 
and was escorted to the Waldorf. \ 
few moments later he launched into !\'s 
address, which, in characteristic Hoover 
fashion, was straightforward, vehemecit 
and to the point. 

Summarized, the Secretary of Cor- 
merce told the foreign trade experts: 

That analyses of commerce repo"! 
give great encouragement of returii 
prosperity. 

That the buying power of the wi. 
South has been lifted by the cotton sii: 
tion. 

That there is little hope of a forei 
trade boom until we can secure soi¢ 
measure of stability for exchange. 

That while the government cannot es 
tablish sound currencies abroad, the com 
mercial community can, if it will, do 
much to hasten readjustment. 

That great foreign banks could co- 
operate by guidance in fiscal policies. 

That so long as economic instability 
exists in Europe there is no hope for 
stability in the rest of the world. 

That the unemployment conference 
plan promulgated at Washington gives 
promise of putting a majority of the 
idle to work. 


wn 


1@ 


NOTES 


W. H. Southerland, of the Duluth 
Superior Milling Co., Duluth, Minn., and 
J. K. Mullen, president of the Coloradv 
Milling & Elevator Co., of Denver, wer« 
in New York this week. 

Announcement has been made that th: 
interests which have been in control of 
the Clute Morris Co., Inc., of Albany, 
since November, 1920, have decided to 
extend the business and have changed the 
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corporate name to the United Flour & 


Feed Co., no 3 A 

nex turn was given the un- 
aia yes aad strike recent- 
ly by the - decision of members of six 
locals of the International Longshore- 
men’s Association to withdraw from the 
union. There are 5,000 pier workers in- 
volved in the move. 


BALTIMORE 


Bartmmore, Mp., Oct. 8.—Flour was on 
the toboggan this week, with prices 25@ 
75c bbl lower, though only nominally so, 
in the absence of demand or trading. 
Only a few scattering sales were made, 
and these were based on bids thought low 
enough to escape acceptance, but which 
were put through on unexpected dips in 
the market. Offerings were liberal and 
pressing, but buyers, as a rule, had 
enough already. Even the exporters fold- 
ed their tents and silently stole away. 

Both the Northwest and Canada are 
anxious for business, and both are ap- 
parently getting ready to carve up one 
another in their scuffle for supremacy. 
How Canada can pay duty and sell her 
wheat and flour in competition with this 
country is a mystery which nobody seems 
able to explain to the satisfaction of the 
trade. However, she is the friend of the 
American consumer just now, and after 
her it will probably be Argentina. 

Springs were sharply lewer but dull, 
first patents closing nominally at $7.50@ 
7.75; standard brands, $7@7.25,—in 98-lb 
cottons; 50@70e more in wood, 10@15c 
less in jute, or 15@2@5c less in bulk. A 
few mills were asking more than the 
extreme figures, yet the foregoing quota- 
tions represent the rates at which busi- 
ness could be done. Demand and trading 
were absent, while the premium over the 
southwestern product took a decided 
drop. 

Hard winters were easier, but found 
an occasional taker, short patents at the 
close ranging $7@7.25; straights, $6.50@ 
6.75.—in 98-lb cottons; 50@70c more in 
wood, 10@15e less in jute, or 15@25c 
less in bulk. Something was done at 
quotations, despite the fact that most 
buyers are well stocked at a little above 
present rates, though the weakness in 
springs doubtless had a deterrent effect. 

Soft winters were depressed and inert, 
short patents closing nominally at $6@ 
6.25; near-by straights, $5@5.25,—in 98- 
lb cottons; 50@70c more in wood, 10@ 
lic less in jute, or 15@25ce less in bulk. 
There was no business of consequence 
done throughout the week, as exporters 
have been called off and the domestic 
trade is full. The supposition is that the 





exporters have gone to Canada for their 
supplies. 

City mills ran lightly and reported 
trade unsatisfactory, domestic and ex- 
port. They reduced their prices on flour 
50c bl and on feed $1 ton. Receipts 


of flour for the week, 39,657 bbls; des- 
tined for export, 23,564. 
NOTES 


The Foreign Trade Club will hold its 
por! day on Oct. 29, for which elaborate 


pre) rations are being made. 

_Lotest insurance rates on grain in Bal- 
timoic export elevators: wheat, $1.30 bu; 
corn, 70e; rye, $1; barley, $1; oats, 55c. 

Es ports from here this week included 
47,05» bbls flour and 557,925 bus grain— 


103.°'3 wheat, 68,571 corn, $77,024 rye 
and +387 barley. 

Receipts of southern corn from Oct. 26, 
1920. io Oct. 8, 1921, 487,712 bus; year 
ago, ‘7,765. Range of prices this week, 
551, 39; last year, $1.14@1.90. 

Th. Atlantic, Gulf & Pacific Steam- 
ship “orporation is now operating four 
stear.rs between Baltimore, Los An- 
oo” San Francisco, Portland and Seat- 

2. 


Receipts of new southern wheat from 
Tun: \7 to Oct. 8, 1,092,640 bus; same 
Peri last year, 1,208,885. Range of 
price. this week, 98c@$1.1414; last year, 
$1.5" » 2.0914, 

\ liam H, Hayward, treasurer C. A. 
Gan) rill Mfg. Co., operating the Patap- 
Sco \tills) who has been ill for three 
wees, is better, and will shortly be taken 
to « hospital for observation. 

It ‘s announced that the Intercoastal 
Sea Carriers’ Line will inaugurate a 
Montily service from Baltimore to Los 
Angeies, San Francisco, Seattle and Ta- 
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coma, thus giving this port six.lines with 
regular sailings to the Pacific Coast. 

Visitors were W. McDonald, Jr., of 
McKinnon & McDonald, flour, Glasgow, 
Scotland; E. Z. Gregory, sales manager 
Keystone Milling Co., Larned, Kansas; 
J. I. Bowlus, traffic manager Chamber of 
Commerce, Milwaukee; E. M. Rogers, 
grain, Fort Worth, Texas. 

The closing difference between No. 2 
red winter and No. 2 red winter garlicky 
wheat in this market today is only 5c, 
as against 22c at one time during the 
summer, and it wouldn’t be surprising to 
see the latter, owing to its superior qual- 
ity, go to a premium before long. 

The new passenger and freight steamer 
American Legion, of the Munson Steam- 
ship Co., according to W. P. Coria, local 
manager, has broken all records by mak- 
ing the run from New York to Rio de 
Janeiro in 11 days, 1 hour and 49 min- 
utes, and to Buenos Aires in 15 days, 17 
hours and 40 minutes. 

Cartes H. Dorsey. 


PHILADELPHIA 


Puiaperpnia, Pa., Oct. 8.—Trade in 
flour during the week was slow, and the 
market was unsettled and lower, influ- 
enced by the declining tendency of wheat. 
Bakers have supplies on hand for the 
next month or two, and are disinclined 
to make further purchases. Export de- 
mand is light, buyers lacking confidence. 


NOTES 

The stock of flour in public warehouses 
on Oct. 1 was 114,761 bbls, against 100,- 
789 a month ago and 223,534 on Oct. 1, 
1920. 

W. H. Southerland, Duluth, Minn., and 
E. Nattkemper, of the American Hom- 
iny Co., Indianapolis, Ind. were on 
*change this week. 

Among visitors this week were W. Mc- 
Donald, of McKinnon & McDonald, flour 
importers, Glasgow, Scotland, and Caj. 
Hertell, of Paul Hertell, Ltd., flour im- 
porters, Abo, Finland. 

The flour mill at Harrington, Del., 
owned by W. H. Jones, of Snow Hill, 
Md., was burned, together with 5,000 
bus wheat and 100 bbls flour, Oct. 1. 
The building and contents were estimated 
to be worth $24,000. Insurance, $18,000 
on building and machinery. 

Samuet S. Daniets. 


BUFFALO 


Burrawo, N. Y., Oct. 8.—It is difficult 
to size up the flour situation here, with 
the wide range in prices at present and 
the difference of opinion concerning the 
outlook for future business. While some 
of the mills sold ahead on the downward 
turn in wheat prices, and others their full 
output for the week, a few called trade 
extremely light. The mills of course fol- 
lowed the wheat decline, some more than 
others, but all say sales were made below 
a profitable basis, and that it would pay 
to shut down unless there was hope of an 
improvement in the cash wheat situation. 
The. output was as good as last week, 
milling in bond continuing, but orders 
for this have been cleaned up, and it is 
almost certain that a smaller production 
will be reported next week. 

Purchases of flour this week are be- 
lieved to have been made by buyers who 
were short of supplies, and that there 
is now less confidence in the market for 
future requirements than at any time 
since the break in wheat started. The 
export demand for patents is dead, and 
there is little doing in clears except at 
very low prices. Some bids were ac- 
cepted at the lowest quotation on the 
crop, sellers preferring to take a loss 
rather than hold on longer. Rye flour 
is lower and very dull. 

The mills reduced prices to the local 
retail trade 50c bbl at least, and there 
was a better demand than at any pre- 
vious time this year. Grocers stocked up 
to a considerable extent, believing prices 
low enough, and this was induced some- 
what by the better demand from small 
consumers, due to colder weather. The 
best family patent sold at $8.50 in cot- 
ton 96’s. Some chain stores had lower 
prices. . 

Kansas flours were offered here at 25@ 
50c under last week’s prices, and busi- 
ness was reported fair. The range was 
$7@7.60 for short patent: and $6.50@7 
for standard, Buffalo rate points. 


Millfeeds are accumulating to such an 
extent that it seems hopeless to maintain 
present prices. The mills are anxious to 
move this burdensome supply, although 
not inclined to cut prices to any extent. 
At the same time it would be difficult to 
dispose of any quantity, as there is little 
demand from the country, and jobbers 
have more on hand than they wish they 
had, under present conditions. There has 
been no frost yet in this state, and the 
cool spell the past few days has not 
frightened the farmer, as he is well sup- 
plied with green fodder, and other cattle 
feeds are cheap. 

Canadian mills are selling a little feed 
here at $17.25 for bran and $18.25 for 
middlings, but less than a week ago. 

Corn-meal coarse feed easier, with a 
fair demand. Hominy feed dull, and 
offerings liberal. Gluten weak for fu- 
tures, and freely offered, but spot con- 
tinues scarce and is held at extremely 
high prices. Cottonseed meal firm for 
spot, and offerings light. Dealers have 
plenty coming and are not buying fu- 
tures to any extent.’ Oil meal unsettled 
and generally weak, with some pressure 
to sell spot stuff and little doing. Dis- 
tillers’ grains quiet at $43, sacked, track, 
Buffalo. 

Buckwheat sold at $1.60 early this 
week, advanced to $1.70@1.75, and. $1.80 
was paid today for a few carloads. Ask- 
ing prices for shipment are $1.80@1.90 
per 100 lbs, track, Buffalo. Spot offer- 
ings, of which there were a few cars 
today, were held at $1.95@2. Milo, No. 
3, scarce, most holders asking more than 
quoted. Rolled oats in good demand 
and firm. Reground oat hulls weak, and 
little doing. 

FLOUR OUTPUT 

Output of Buffalo mills for the week, 
as reported to The Northwestern Miller, 
with comparisons, in barrels: . 


Flour Pet. of 

output activity 
Thia Week ...ccccceccsecs 157,845 95 
EMSS WOE ccccccccsccvcce 158,800 95 
BOOP GOO ceccccccccvesess 137,780 72 
Two years ago ......++.+s 159,300 96 
Three years ago .........+ 149,390 90 


NOTES 


W. H. Southerland, of the Duluth- 
Superior Milling Co., stopped in Buffalo 
on his way to eastern markets. 


The Gowanda (N. Y.) Roller Mills 
were damaged $10,000 by fire, believed 
to have been of incendiary origin. 


Shipments from Buffalo elevators by 
steamers to Montreal were lighter this 
week, only 35,000 bus wheat, 390,000 bus 
corn and 50,000 bus rye. 


Canal shipments of grain from this 
port to New York this week were 274,600 
bus wheat and 60,000 bus barley. Last 
year, 91,000 bus wheat, 10,000 bus rye, 
and 6,800 bbls flour. 

Receipts of grain at this port were 
6,579,000 bus, compared with 4,726,000 a 
year ago. Wheat receipts were 4,212,000 
bus, of which 2,899,000 came from Can- 
ada. Last year Canadian receipts of 
wheat were 2,200,000 bus. 

Stocks of wheat here are about 5,- 
200,000 bus, compared with 1.737,000 a 
year ago. Wheat is moving out slowly, 
while corn and oats show some increase 
over last week. Elevators here are fair- 
ly well filled, although receipts by lake 
have dropped off heavily the past three 
days. ° 

Steps to terminate the existence of the 
Co-operative Society of America, said to 
be now selling stock for the purpose of 
establishing a system of stores to elimi- 
nate the middleman, were announced this 
week by Attorney General Newton. In 
his opinion this association violates sec- 
tions of the membership corporation law 
and business corporation laws, in that it 
uses the word co-operative without the 
authorization of the statutes and, fur- 
ther, that the association is not a co- 
operative company of any state. 


The Washburn-Crosby Co., the George 
Urban Milling Co., Edmund A. Condon 
and Emil A. Saenger, have petitioned 
the federal court here to declare the 
Housewife Bakeries, Inc., bankrupt. 


The concern is a Michigan corporation, . 


which formerly operated three stores in 
this city. The petition states that the 
company owes debts in excess of $1,000, 
and committed an act of bankruptcy in 
permitting its property to be attached in 
an action brought by the Ragus Sugar 
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Co. The total amount owed the peti- 
tioners is $532. 

Theodore S. Banks, agent here for the 
Yerxa, Andrews & Thurston Milling Co., 
of Minneapolis, is suing the he 
Noodle Mfg. Co., of Rome, N. Y., for 
$1,100 for alleged breach of contract in 
failing to accept 75 bbls flour which it 
ordered. According to the testimony, 
the Home Noodle Co., in the summer of 
1920, bought 100 bbls of flour at $14.50 
bbl from Mr. Banks. The buyer failed 
to call for the flour for five months, 
according to Mr. Banks, and worms de- 
veloped. Meanwhile the price dropped 
$4 bbl. It appears from the evidence 
that 25 bbls were accepted and manu- 
factured into noodles, and the other 75 
bbls were rejected. Witnesses swore that 
the eggs must have been in the flour 
before it was delivered. Banks claims 
that the eggs and worms grew as a nat- 
ural result of the flour standing in the 
storehouse for five months. 


E. BaNnGassEr. 


PITTSBURGH 


Pirtspurcu, Pa., Oct. 8.—The lower 
prices of the last week had a stimulating 
effect on the flour business, and sales 
were rather. numerous, although not ex- 
tensive or important as to volume. 

There is still a feeling among prospec- 
tive buyers that flour will be cheaper, 
and this feeling was somewhat accentu- 
ated the past week, due to the irregular 
prices. Stocks are low, as far as the 
bakers are concerned, and when buying 
in this line starts good-sized sales are 
expected to be the rule and not the ex- 
ception. 

Rye flour sales have been small, and 
the same can be said of clears. 

The following prices prevailed the past 
week: spring wheat patent $7.30@7.75, 
and hard winter $7@7.60, cotton 98's, 
car lots, Pittsburgh; soft winter, $5@ 
5.50, bulk. 

Millfeed offerings were light and the 
market was inclined to be inactive. Sales 
were moderate. Prices prevailing: stand- 
ard middlings, $22.50@23; flour mid- 
dlings, $29@30; red dog; $38.50@39.50; 
spring wheat bran, $22@22.50. 


GROUP MEETING OF BAKERS 


Under the auspices of the Pennsylva- 
nia Association of the Baking Industry 
a group meeting of Cumberland valley 
bakers will be held at the Washington 
Hotel, Chambersburg, Pa., on Tuesday 
evening, Oct. 18, at 7 o’clock. The prin- 
cipal speaker will be James Foust, pure 
food commissioner of Pennsylvania. L. 
J. Schumaker, president of the state 
association, and C. C. Latus, secretary, 
will also be present. This is the first of 
a series of group meeting»of bakers that 
Mr. Schumaker plans to hold during the 
next six or eight months. 


EXECUTIVE COMMITTEE MEETING 


The members of the executive commit- 
tee of the Pennsylvania Association of 
the Baking Industry will meet at the 
Penn Harris Hotel, Harrisburg, Monday, 
Oct. 17, at 1 p.m. Plans will be mapped 
out for the holding of a “Bread and 
Milk” week and “Apple Pie” week. 


NOTES 

The Leechburg Baking Co.’s plant, 
Leechburg, Pa., has been taken over by 
Mrs. P. M. Stefanik. 

The bakers of Johnstown, Pa., the past 
week reduced the price of the 11/4-lb loaf 
of bread from 10c to 9c, retail. 

I. Morris Friedman has purchased the 
bakery business of P. V. Morrissey, 1006 
Canal Street, Sharpsburg, Pa. 

Edward F. McMullen, aged 72 years, 
proprietor of the Mount Hope Grain Co. 
mill at Marietta, Pa., died, after a brief 
illness, on Oct. 1. 

The Federal System of Bakeries, of 
Jeannette, Pa., has been granted a char- 
ter under the laws of Pennsylvania with 
a capital of $25,000. Horace L. Smith, 
of Jeannette, is treasurer and manager. 

G. G. Jones, who conducted the flour 
mill and feed business at Larue, Pa., for 
the past 12 years, has sold the property 
and business to C. C. Chinault, of Boil- 
ing Springs, Pa. The mill is one of the 
oldest in the state. 

Fishel’s bakery, on Fifth Avenue, one 
of the largest French pastry concerns in 
the state, is making a feature of special 
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sales on three days of the week. Cakes 
are offered for sale at a 5c and 10c re- 
duction from the usual price. 

The October meeting of the Western 
Pennsylvania Association of the Baking 
Industry will be held at the Fleischmann 
Building, Pittsburgh, on Saturday, Oct. 
15, at 8 p.m. The principal speaker will 
be Dr. William Windsor, a noted 
psychologist and vocational guidance au- 
thority. 

The Seven Baker Brothers, of Pitts- 
burgh, have considerably enlarged their 
leadeesen at the Seven Baker Brothers 
Arcade, on Market Street. Frank J. 
Baker is in charge of the Arcade. Ac- 
commodations have been provided for 
taking care of over 150 people during 
the rush hour. A feature of the lunch- 
room is the display of the numerous 
kinds of breads, cakes, pastries and other 


baked products the Seven Baker Broth- 
ers make. 
Cc. C. Larvs. 
ROCHESTER 


Rocuestrer, N. Y., Oct. 8.—With the 
wheat slump developing today a new 
low for the year, there isn’t much left 
to the flour market here but a memory. 
Early in the week there was some busi- 
ness. One or two of the mills here made 
fair sales, and probably disposed of their 
output. All told, it has been more than 
an average poor week. 

One mill did some repair work, and 
was shut down all the week. Another 
broke a shaft, and made a four-day week 
of it. Others ran, but made a light out- 
put. It all comes in strong contrast to 
last week, which was the best here in 
many months. 

There has not been business enough 
for the last two or three days to actually 
gauge prices. Mills are putting out 
nominal quotations, but they have not 
stood the test of sales. It is a good 
guess that a round order would not be 
lost if a little shading on the asking 
prices indicated would clinch the deal. 
Quotations were maintained steadily for 
the first half of the week, but within the 
last day or two mills made a cut, carry- 
ing prices 50@70c below the previous 
level on spring patents. This, together 
with concessions of 25@50c on first 
clears, attracted some interest from bak- 
ers, who have been out of the market 
since loading up on old flour at the end 
of the season. While this trade is buying 
only in conservative lots, it is taking on 
more new flour to mix with the old 
acquired earlier. 

Principal quotations on spring wheat 
flours: patents, $8.25@8.75 bbl, cotton 
98’s, car lots, Boston; local, $9.25; bak- 
ers patent, $8.20, cotton 98’s, car lots, 
Boston; straights, $8.75, cotton 98's, 
mostly local; first clears, $6.50@7.20, cot- 
ton 98’s, car lots, Boston; local, $7; low 
grade, $4@4.50, jute, car lots, Boston. 

When it comes to soft wheat flour, 
cash wheat and the option markets are so 
far apart that flour sales are stifled. 
Theoretically, winter wheat is worth 
around $1.10 bu, but growers are slow to 
sell at $1.20. When it comes to flour 
prices, it is cash wheat that counts. 
Mills here, in an effort to do business, 
have pared prices to the quick, and are 
25c bbl under. a week ago, with wheat 
prices practically unchanged. However, 
under the conditions, mills are not look- 
ing for much business. Established 
brands are quoted at $6.45@6.50 bbl, cot- 
ton 98's, car lots, Boston; local, $6.75 


There is little new business in rye flour. 
Mills here have been grinding mostly on 
old orders. Prices are steady, with best 
white brands offered at $7.30@7.40 bbl, 
cotton 98’s, car lots, Boston. There has 
been some jobbing of western brands, 
with prices steady; light is quoted at 
$7.50; medium, $7; dark, $6.50,—all cot- 
ton 98's. 

Bran and light feeds continue weak, 
with mills inclined to shade prices 50c 
@$1, but middlings are quite firm, with 
sufficient demand to clean up everythin 
under the reduced output. Princip 
quotations: spring bran, $21.50@24 ton, 
sacked, car lots, Boston, with some ship- 
ments, mixed cars, $2 above car lots; 
winter bran, $24, sacked, mostly local; 
spring pope $22@27, sacked, ac- 
cording to whether standard or flour, car 
lots, Boston, with some mixed cars $2 
above car rate; winter tiddlings, $26, 
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sacked, local, with everything cleaned 
up. Rye feed is sold ahead. Western 
feed moving slowly, with prices steady. 
Ground oats $33 ton, and corn meal $29, 
both bulk basis. Corn meal, table qual- 
ity, $1.45 per 100 lbs, small lots. 


ROCHESTER FLOUR OUTPUT 


Output of Rochester mills, with a 
weekly capacity of 18,600 bbls, as report- 
ed to The Northwestern Miller: 


Flour Pct. of 
output activity 
PRIS WOOK Sc vccccessciscce 7,100 8 
Eee WOOK ccccccscccsecees 10,900 69 


Of this week’s total, 5,600 bbls were 
spring wheat flour, 900 winter and 600 
rye. 

NOTES 

Albert Gribbroek, well known by the 
flour and feed trade, died at his home in 
this city, aged 86. He was born in 
Winterswig, Holland, and came to this 
city at the age of 12 years. He conduct- 
ed a flour and feed business on Hudson 
Avenue for 60 years. 


The unemployment situation in this 
city has been greatly exaggerated, and 
there are now fewer unemployed than at 
any time in the last 10 months. That 
is the gist of information forwarded to 
the Chamber of Commerce of the Unit- 
ed States by the Rochester Chamber of 
Commerce in response to an inquiry 
stimulated by the unemployment confer- 
ence in Washington. 


The American Federation of Farm 
Bureaus has ‘directed the Monroe Coun- 
ty Farm Bureau, along with other bu- 
reaus the country over, to collect data 
showing prices po by growers for food, 
clothing and all manner of supplies, and 
also prices received by growers for farm 
produce, covering the period from 1913 
to the present. The information, when 
compiled, will be forwarded to the joint 
committee on agricultural inquiry au- 
thorized by Congress. 

T. W. Knapp. 





BOSTON 


Boston, Mass., Oct. 8.—Millers’ repre- 
sentatives in the Boston market assert 
the past week was one of the hardest to 
do business in for months. The fluctuat- 
ing wheat markets, followed by almost 
corresponding declines in the prices of 
flour, had the result of causing buyers 
to withdraw from the market. Business 
was not exactly at a standstill, but while 
flour was sold on all the breaks, the 
amount was far from satisfactory. Buy- 
ers know that mills are looking for busi- 
ness, and are willing to make concessions 
from asking prices in order to secure the 
same. 

During the week just closed, when 
millers’ agents attempted to interest the 
big bakers in this city and Greater Bos- 
ton, the fact was brought out that in- 
stead of having supplied their needs dur- 
ing the past 10 days or two weeks with 
flour for 30 days ahead, many of them 
had purchased during that period for 
flour to be delivered during the next 60 
to 90 days, and they would have about 
all they required during the next three 
months. This is given as one of the rea- 
sons why demand has ruled so slow this 
week, when flour values were at the low- 
est point for months. 

The disposition shown by many of the 
big mills to cut prices 20@50c bbl from 
asking quotations also had a bad effect 
upon the general market. This pressure 
to sell has not been confined wholly to 
spring wheat mills; hard winter mills 
have also been in the market at cut 
prices. A contract with one of. the state 
institutions was awarded this week to a 
Kansas mill for 4,500 bbls patent at $6.90 
bbl, which is a low price, as the prevail- 
ing market is $7@7.35 for standard and 
$7.50@7.65 for short patents. 

Minneapolis standard patents were 
sold during the week at $8.25@8.40 bbl, 
in sacks, at a time when the open quota- 
tion on these brands was $8.45@8.55. 
This all goes to show the unsettled condi- 
tion of the local market, and accounts 
for the conditions prevailing. 

Spring wheat special short patents are 
offered today openly at $8.65@9 bbl, in 
sacks, with standard patents at $7.50@8 
for country brands and $8.25@8.40 for 
Minneapolis. For hard winter patents, 
the market ranges $7@7.65. Soft winter 
patents are lower, at $7@7.65, with 


straights at $6.25@6.75 and clears at 
$5.50@6. 


’ Agents report very little inquiry for 
rye flours, with the market lower. White 
patent moves slowly at $6@6.25 bbl, with 
most sales made at the inside quotation. 

The market for corn meal and oatmeal 
is easier, with demand slow. Prices fa- 
vor the buyer at the close. 


LOCAL STOCK OF FLOUR 


The local stock of unsold flour, Oct. 1, 
as reported by the Chamber of Com- 
merce, showed an increase of about 5,300 
bbls over the previous month. Accord- 
ing to the published statement, on that 
date there remained in the hands of job- 
bers and wholesalers 27,889 bbls, com- 
pared with 22,521 on Sept. 1 and 40,927 
a year ago. There is no flour remaining 
in store for export account. 


NOTES 


A voluntary petition in bankruptcy 
was filed this week by Peter B. Velles, 
baker, Boston. Liabilities, $3,493; no 
assets. 

A. J. Oberg, Minneapolis, Clifford R. 
Morris, Oneonta, N. Y., and Hugh C. 
McPotter, Chatham, N. Y., were on 
*change this week. Louis W. DePass. 





NEBRASKA 


Omana, Nes., Oct. 8.—Most mills in 
this territory report that domestic busi- 
ness has been good in the last week, but 
there has been little export business. 
Virtually all the buying that has de- 
veloped has been for B apenas shipment, 
no orders for deferred shipment having 
been received by any of the mills for a 
considerable time. Omaha mills and 
most of those in the territory surround- 
ing this city have enough orders on hand 
to keep them running for the time be- 
ing. There is a good demand for feed 
and shorts, 

OMAHA OUTPUT 

Output of Omaha mills, representing 
a weekly capacity of 24,000 bbls, with 
comparisons, as reported to The North- 
western Miller: 


Flour Pet. of 
output activity 
Phin WOOK. ccccvcveeccececs 18,896 76 
BOS WO 00.000 0600s000008 22,491 93 
WORF BOO cccccccccccsccces 15,707 65 
Two years ago ........200- 21,655 90 


NOTES 


The Crete (Neb.) Mills now have their 
Omaha headquarters on the eighth floor 
of the Omaha Grain Exchange Building. 
E. E. Richardson is manager of the 
Omaha office. 

Frank P. Manchester, secretary, and 
George B. Powell, chief of the inspec- 
tion and weighing department of the 
Omaha Grain Exchange, attended the 
annual convention of the Grain Dealers’ 
National Association in Chicago this 
week, Leicn Lesure. 





ECONOMIC WASTE OF CORN 

J. W. Morrison, chairman of the pub- 
licity committee of the American Corn 
Millers’ Association, states, in a circular 
letter to corn millers, that the economic 
waste of feeding to animals 90 per cent 
of our 3,000,000,000 bus of corn, or 2,- 
700,000,000 bus annually, is tremendous. 
“If corn is milled,’ he writes, “there is 
ay 60 per cent foodstuffs 
and 40 per cent offal. Figuring corn 
valued at Ic per lb, or 56c per bu, the 
60 per cent of 2,700,000,000 bus means 
that 87,720,000,000 Ibs of corn that should 
be used for human food is fed to ani- 
mals, and this represents an economic 
waste of approximately $907,200,000 
yearly. 

“The cost to farmers of the offal in 
the form of hominy feed and corn feed 
meal for feeding purposes would be 
about the cost of corn in a terminal mar- 
ket, but this difference in cost over the 
corn in the crib is offset by the superior- 
ity of the offal for feeding purposes 
over the grain itself. This has been sat- 
isfactorily demonstrated by scientific 
feeding tests in several state agricul- 
tural colleges. 

“It seems to be up to the corn millers 
of the country to educate the people in 
the use of corn. The federation will do 
its part, and if corn millers will make 
use of the avenues of publicity open to 
them through local publications excel- 
lent results will follow.” 
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DULUTH-SUPERIOR 


Doturn, Mrixwn., Oct. 10.—The flour 
market showed a change for the better 
last week. Demand was considerably 
improved, sales were much easier to book 
than for some time, and in many in- 
stances buyers increased their orders, in- 
dicating that they have got down to the 
bottom of their supplies or else the new 
price level satisfied them that the place 
to get in had arrived. Bookings were 
for both prompt and deferred delivery 
up to the close of navigation. No export 
sales were reported. Mill prices have 
been reduced 25c bbl, but today were a 
trifle firmer, due to the strong under- 
tone of the wheat market. 

Sales of durum flour also increased, 
the decline in the wheat price uncovering 
bids previously held under the market 
basis. Demand was steady and for fuir 
amounts, with buyers specifying both 
prompt delivery and shipment up to the 
close of navigation. Prices were re- 
duced 50c bbl, but recovered 10c¢ today, 
with wheat firmer. , 

Rye flour showed no improvement in 
demand, and buying was confined to |- 
cal users. Prices were reduced 40@jc 
bbl, but this had no influence on buyers. 

Millfeed sold slowly, with buyers hang- 
ing back, only those short of supplies !:e- 
ing in the market. 


DULUTH-SUPERIOR FLOUR OUTPUT 


Flour . Pct. of 
output activity 


ZR WOOK ccccvecccicosers 17,010 16 

EMRE WOE cc ccccccctcussecs 12,145 33 

OS Ree 15,630 42 

TWO PORTS GEO 2 civoscceves 32,225 7 
NOTES 


Several moderate sized cargoes of fl:x- 
seed went to eastern buyers last weck, 
mainly to crushers. 


Simons, Day & Co., of Chicago, h: ve 
discontinued their private wire to the 
Duluth Board of Trade. 


E. W. O’Meara, with the Falcon Mill- 
ing Co., Des Moines, Iowa, visited old 
friends on ’change Saturday. 


Grain coming in recently has shown 
the effects of wet weather in the coun- 
try, much of it being sprouted. 


J. F. Ingersoll, of Crookston, has ar- 
rived to assume his duties as a member 
of the board of grain appeals. 


Wheat screenings are a drug on the 
market, with demand at a very low el)b. 
A cargo of 4,000 tons arrived here last 
week from Fort William for a Minne:p- 
olis .company, adding to the already 
heavy stocks. 


Storage grain to be moved to Buffalo 
and held there awaiting sale is already 
loading, and this will increase as the lake 
shipping season draws nearer its end. 
This is a very early date for storage 
grain to go into boats. 


Because of the crowded condition of 
its flour warehouses the Great Northern 
Railway will not furnish cars on its 
line for shipment of flour and feed to 
Duluth-Superior for storage. This will 
continue until the congestion is cleared 
away. A large movement of flour for 
lake shipment has been on for some tiie. 


Except for occasional cars of sprii¢ 
wheat picked up by elevators and scal})- 
ers, sellers had to look to milling inter- 
ests for the disposition of their offerings, 
and the market was slow and uninteres'- 
ing. Elevators were the largest buyes 
of durum, mills only picking up a few 
choice cars. Former spreads still pre- 
vail. 

E. H. Smith, of the American Linsee: 
Co., is here from New York, and Perc; 
Fuller, Winnipeg representative of tlc 
company, was down from there Satu: 
day. Mr. Smith says that foreign lir- 
seed oil is being offered in this country 
cheaper than American manufacture's 
can produce it, due to the tariff and e- 
change situation. 


Several boatloads of wheat were char- 
tered last week for delivery in Buffa‘o 
at 1%,c bu. The going rate is 2c, but 
vessel men occasionally will shade the 
rate for large cargoes. The congestion 
at Georgian Bay ports has been cleared 
away, and vessels are unloading there 
with satisfactory dispatch. Owners, 
however, prefer to send their boats to 
Buffalo. Plenty of space is available. 


F. G. Carson. 
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Quotations corrected to dates shown. 














CHICAGO, OCT, 8 
FLOUR—Prices, carload and round lots, 
f.o.b, Chicago: 
SPRING WHEAT FLOUR 


Leading Minneapolis brands, Ww 
sacks, per 196 lbs, to the retail 





merchants ....- ede boreeceene $8.30@8.40 
Spring patents, jute haeeee - 7.80@7.65 
Spring straights, jute ..... +. 7,00@7.35 
Spring clears, jute ........+. . - 5.25@5.75 
Second clear, 140 lbs, jute 4.00@4.25 
- 8.06@8.25 


City mills’ spring patents, jute.. 
WINTER WHEAT FLOUR 


Patent, southern, jute ...........$6.50@6,80 
Straight, southern, jute .. - 6.30@6.60 





Clear, southern, jute ..........+++ 4.90@5.10 
HARD WINTER FLOUR 
First patent, Kansas, jute ....... $6.50@7.25 
Patent, 95 per cent ...-+..eeeees - 6.25@6.70 
Clear, Kansas, Jute ....-.-eseeeee 5.25 @5.75 
RYE FLOUR 
Rye flour, white, jute, per bbl... .$5.30@5.75 
Rye flour, standard, jute .......-. 5.00 @5.30 


WHEAT—Receipts light. Good milling 
demand for soft red winters and choice dark 
northerns. Premiums firm, except a little 
lower on yellow hard and mixed wheat. 
Export demand light in this market, Pre- 
miums, as compared with December, closed 
as follows: 


1 red 8@9c over 14h 8@65c over 

2 red 7@8c over 2dah 2@3c over 

3 red 5@6c over 38 dh 1@2c over 

4 red 3@5c over 44h Dec to lc un 
1 hard 1@2c over ly h 1@2c over 

2 hard %@l1c over 2 y h Dec to lic over 
8 hard Dec to %c ov 8 y h 1@4c under 

4 hard 2@8c under 4 y h 8@6c under 

1 n 10@25c over 1 dn 30@35c over 

2 n 5@15c over 2 dan 25@32c over 

3 n Dec to 10c over 3 dn 15@20c over 
4n 5c over to 10c un 44n Dec to 10c over 
1m 2c un to 2c over 3 m 1@65c under 
2m 1@2c under 4m 6@9c under 


Range of cash prices for the week, with 
comparisons: 


This week Last week Last year 
2 ped .ccccOccebe 50000 060 ce 212 @225 
R908 cases @iecase 124 @126 210 @218 
1 hd. 118 @120%126 @128 201 @224 
2hd. 109 @118%121 @126%199 @221% 
2G. cacwe Wiseeed-¢ese6 Decess 206 @218% 
SOR acca Disckad sxe0s @... @217 
2M, © .occsOeasde 000.0% @ icooe 1 196% @218% 
CG © vcsan / ee @. -198 @200% 
1dni4l @143 .....@168 214 @224 
2dni187 @160 ..... @145_..... @213% 


CORN—Offerings continue very liberal. 
Elevators are overflowing. Domestic and 
export demand are both poor. The big break 
in prices this week caused decided falling 
off in business. The range: 

This week Last week Last year 
1 mix.... 46 @49 48 @654 o@ucece 
2 mix.... 46% @49 48 @53% ye 
3 mix.... 46% @48% 47% @53% 87% @ 98 


4mix.... 46 @48 47% @52% 87 @101 
5 mix.... 44% @46 ....@47% 87 @ 338 
6 mix.... 44 @46%43 @51 86 @ 93 
1 yel..... 464% @49% 48% @54 =... @...... 
2 yel..... 46% @49% 48% @54 , ee 
3 yel..... 464% @49 47% @53% 89% @105 
© FOl.. 42 46 @48%47%@52% 87 @104 
5 yel..... 46 @47 48 @61% 89 @ 92 
6 yel..... 444% @47% 48 @51% 85 @101 
1 white.. 46% @49 48 @64 re. SetT 
2 white... 46% @49% 48 @54 ee Aree 
3 white.. 46%@48 48 @53% 91 @ 95 
4 white.. 16% @47 50% @51—=sé«.... @...... 
5 white... sscstagee asus SAE * cece Qeeoee 
6 white.. 44 @45% 43 @49 =... . @. 
OA\TS—Receipts quite light. Domestic de- 
mand somewhat better, export trade dead. 


Prices have sagged toward end of week. 
The range: 


This week Last week Last year 


1 white. 36 @42 38% @41 54% @57 
2 white. 38% @41% 34%@41 54 @56% 
3 white. 30% @87 32% @36% 52 @656 
4 white. 30% @33% 31 @34 52% O53% 
RY—Very little change from lifeless con-, 
dition of last few weeks. Receipts light and 
dema ‘d poor. No export trade. Offerings 
fairly heavy from Northwest. No. 2 ranged 


‘7@9sc, compared with 99c@$1.04% last 
wee} and $1.60@1.76 last year. December 
close 1 today at 88c, and May at 91%c. 

RLEY—Receipts light and demand 
Ph The range was 50@66c, against 50@ 
68c last week, and 78c@$1 last year. De- 
cember closed today at 57c. 

CORN GOODS—Good business done in do- 
mestic trade, Export demand only fair. 
Corn flour $1.60, corn meal $1.47%, cream 
meal $1.42%, pearl hominy $1.52%, granu- 
lated hominy $1.47%, oatmeal $2.75, car lots, 
pla Ibs. Rolled oats, $2.42% per 90-Ib 

LINSEED MEAL—Trade comparatively 
quict at $37 ton, f.0.b, Chicago. 

WEER’S RECEIPTS AND SHIPMENTS 

Week’s receipts and shipments of flour 
and grain (000’s omitted): 

7~Receipts— a aay oN 
1920 


Sin, 1921 1920 1921 

Flour, bbis..... 226 155 144 83 

Wheat, bus.... 672 598 557 319 

hen ee ee 7,244 3,785 4,437 1,174 
ats, Glee ee 1,301 1,408 269 642 

Rye, bdiis.. oii 30 105 68 440 


Barley, bus.... 111 178 54 160 


DULUTH, OCT. 8 


FLOUR—Nominal prices, f.o.b. mills, at 
Duluth-Superior, per barrel, in 98-lb cottons: 


Today Year ago 
Family patent ..... $7.75 @8.00 $10.75@11.00 
Bakers patent ...... 7.50@7.75 10.50@10.75 
First clear, jute..... 6.00 @6.25 9.75 @10.25 
Second clear, jute... 4.50@4.90 7.75@ 8.25 
No. 2 semolina ..... 6.25@6.50 10.75@11.00 
Durum patent ...... 6.00@6.25 10.50@10.75 


RYE FLOUR—Prices today at Duluth- 
Superior, f.o.b. mill, per barrel, in cottons: 
pure white, $5.50; No. 2 straight, $5.15; No. 
; dark, $4.50; No. 5 dark, $5.40; No. 8 rye, 
4.45. 


WHEAT—With both domestic and foreign 
conditions depressed, a decidedly bearish 
situation prevailed during the week. Fu- 
tures broke 8@9%c, with corresponding de- 
cline in the cash. Overselling caused reac- 
tions, Receipts fell away, and shipping op- 
erations were slow. As a result of smaller 
out movement, stocks show an increase of 
about 500,000 bus on the week. 


GRAIN PRICES 


Daily closing prices of cash wheat, on 
track, in cents, per bushel: 


ao Dark northern 
1 





Oct. No. 0. o. 
1.... 142 @148 137 @143 180 @135 
«+ 188% @144% 133% @139% 126% @131% 
136% @142% 131% @137% 124% @129% 
132% @138% 127% @133% 120% @125% 
134% @140% 129% @135% 122% @127% 
130% @136% 125% @131% 115% @125% 
128 @136 123 @131 116 @123 
c——Amber durum——,7 -—Durum—"7 
. No. 1 No. 2 No.1 No. 2 
112% @117% 110% @115% 105% 103% 
113% @118% 111% @116% 106% 104% 
109 @114% 107%@112% 102% 100% 
106% @111% 104% @109% 99% 97% 
107% @112% 105% @110% 100% 98% 
104 @i09 102 @107 97 95 
103 @108 101 @106 96 94 
‘Daily closing prices of wheat futures dur- 
ing the week, per bushel: 


MARR 


- 2 
o 


PR earers 


-Spring— -—————_Durum——_>. 
Oct. Dec. May ~* Oct. Nov. Dec. May 
1.. 133 131 105% 105% 104% 109% 
3.. 135 130% 106% 106% 106% 110% 
4.. 133 128 102% 102% 102% 106% 
5.. 127 124 99% 99% 99% 103% 
6.. 126 125% 100% 100% 100% 105 
7.. 124 122 97 97 96% 101 
8.. 123 121% 96 96 95% 100 


Daily closing prices of coarse’ grain, in 
cents, per bushel: 


Corn Oats Rye 
2 mixed 3 white No. 1 Barley 
eevee 45% 31 @32 89 38@654 
- 46% 31% @32% 90 36@52 
45% 30% @31% 86% 36@52 
ee 45% 30% @31% 81 36@52 
etees 46 «++ @30% 81 86@52 
nines 45 --@28% 79 86@52 
seeee 43% -@28% 78% 36@52 





RECEIPTS AND SHIPMENTS 
Receipts and shipments by weeks ended 
Saturday, in bushels (000’s omitted): 
r——Receipts——, -—Shipments—, 
Wheat— 1921 1920 1919 1921 1920 1919 
Spring .... 373 729 328 3838 315 26 
Durum ,...1,436 1,611 445 886 1,366 53 
Winter .... 76 14 18 6 














Totals ..1,885 2,354 “786 1,285 1,687 79 
Corn ...s-. 318 104 ee ee 
Oats .cccce 23 251 18 1 3 7 
Rye ..cceee 353 498 568 405 470 100 


Barley .... 76 290 112 45 239 50 

Bonded... 3 oe 1 ee - ee 

Flaxseed .. 62 192 104 172 12 92 

GRAIN STOCKS 

Duluth-Superior wheat stocks, Oct. 8, and 

receipts by weeks ended Saturday (000’s 
omitted in stocks): Receipts by 

7-Wheat stocks—, ———grade——, 

1921 1920 1919 1921 1920 1919 

bus bus bus cars cars cars 


1, 2 dk a 
1, 2 nor 830 220 1 99 17 21 
8 dk nor } 
8 nor 164 186 48 60 15 64 
All other 
spring .. 706 1,078 451 167 58 101 
1,2 amd 
1,2 dur f§ 3876 663 475 124 233 49 
All other 
durum ..2,519 1,737 1,124 776 299 88 
Winter .... 128 9 8 61 15 5 
Mixed .... 19 140 oe 605 819 173 
Totals ..4,242 3,933 2,107 1,792 1,456 6501 


Stocks of coarse grain in Duluth-Superior 
elevators, in bushels (000’s omitted): 

c——Domestic—, -— Bonded—, 

1921 1920 1919 1921 1920 1919 


COFM ..ccce 697 
Gate cccces 5,201 1, 639 344 - 
Afloat .. 546 ee 
Rye cece. 870 450 3, 995 s es 
Barley .... 520 3898 802 38 1 os 
Flaxseed .. 881 1,335 130 3 3 19 
FLAXSEED 


The country pressed selling the fore part 
of the week, and weak holders got scared 
and unloaded, demoralizing market. Weak- 
ness of Argentine, and foreign offers of oil 
at cheaper prices than domestic crushers 
could quote, caused a break of 19@2Ic, 
establishing new low levels on the crop, 
$1.72 for October and December, with No- 
vember reaching $1.73. Brisk bidding late 
in the week caused sharp and wide upturn. 
At the close, quotations were within 3@4ic 


of Oct. 1, with undertone indicating 
strength. No. 1 spot or arrive still holding 
at October figure. Boat shipments east re- 
duced stocks 110,000 bus for the week. 
Opening Oct. 9 
Oct.3 High Low Oct. 8 1920 
Oct, ..$1.90 $1.90% $1.72 $1.88 $2.85 
Nov. .. 1.92 1.93 1.73 1.90 2.88 
Dec, .. 1.93 1.93 1.72 1.89 2.90 
MOY 2c cece cece 1.94 3.01 


GRAIN MOVEMENT FOR SEPTEMBER 


Receipts and shipments of grain at Du- 
luth-Superior for the month of September, 
this year and last, in bushels (000’s omit- 
ted): 

7-Receipts—, --Shipments— 
1920 1921 1920 























Wheat— 1921 
Domestic - 14,944 8,630 13,212 6,625 
Bonded ...... 388 3 418 3 
Totala ...0% 15,332 8,633 13,630 65,628 
SPELL 1,119 cee 802 eee 
GOOD scecccces 865 1,356 1,338 11 
RVO ceccces ° 3,894 3,038 4,417 2,459 
Barley 1,539 637 1,585 300 
Bonded .... 33 eee 2 eve 
Flaxseed ..... 409 524 314 198 
Totals’ ...... 23,191 14,188 22,088 8,596 
ST. LOUIS, OCT. 8 
FLOUR—Quote, nominally, jute basis, 


f.o.b. St. Louis: 
SPRING WHEAT FLOUR 


po Peer e Cee ee $7.25 @7.75 

CE a6 once ence AO 0b Wek ee 7.00@7.30 

WUMt GIGRP occcvcccccveseveceoces 5.50@6.00 
HARD WINTER FLOUR 

PRE osu wer tise saanesa Gan beres 6.75 @7.10 

Pe cis tis en aeeseeens eae danss 6.20@6.40 

Pee GONE ive c ches cebcsccceseus 4.40@4.75 
SOFT WINTER FLOUR 

SE an ¥k 0058 659.50 44056 8405 60088 6.40@6.80 

Straight oe -.. 5.50@5.85 

First clear 4.40@4.70 





MILLFEED—Demand for bran and mid- 
dlings very quiet. There was scarcely 
enough trading during the week to reflect 
actual values, and quotations were generally 
nominal. Quotations, per ton, in 100-lb 
sacks: hard winter bran, $13.75@14.25; soft 
bran, $14.50@14.75; gray shorts, $20.50@ 
21.50. 

WHEAT—Prices worked lower from day 
to day. On Wednesday the market was de- 
moralized by declining futures, excessive 
accumulations of ordinary and low grade 
wheat, and an almost total absence of de- 
mand. What there was came mostly from 
shippers and local mills, but millers were 
satisfied with a few cars. Good soft wheat 
was rather scarce, though sufficient to meet 
requirements, Early in the week there was 
scarcely enough hard wheat selling to estab- 
lish values, milling demand being very quiet. 
Receipts, 504 cars, against 661 last week. 
Cash prices: No. 1 red, $1.27; No. 2 red, 
$1.20@1.21; No. 8 red, $1.16@1.17; No. 4 
si $1.10; No. 1 hard, $1.10; No. 2 hard, 
1.10. 


CORN—Market weak, due to excessive of- 
ferings, poor buying support and lower wheat 
quotations. Receipts, 319 cars, against 336. 
Cash prices: No, 1 corn, 45c; No. 1 yellow, 
46c; No, 2 yellow, 46c; No. 3 yellow, 45c; 
No. 1 white, 46c; No. 2 white, 46c. 

OATS—Market dull and unsettled. Very 
little trading was reported. Receipts, 302 
cars, against 239: Cash prices: No. 2 white, 
38c; No. 3 white, 32@32%c; No. 4 white, 
32@32%c; No. 4 oats, 33c, 

WEEK’S RECEIPTS AND SHIPMENTS 

--Receipts— --Shipments— 
1921 1920 1921 1920 


Flour, bbls... 144,900 84,510 193,910 85,460 


Wheat, bus.. 854,892 948,056 863,540 635,170 
Corn, bus.... 496,762 263,000 379,530 167,310 
Oats, bus.... 794,000 422,055 575,620 200,710 


Rye, bus..... 17,600 5,500 7,320 7,950 
Barley, bus.. 19,660 27,200 2,330 6,950 





MILWAUKEE, OCT, 8 


FLOUR—Wholesale prices, car lots, in 
cotton, per barrel, f.o.b, Milwaukee: 


CO re rere ee $7.55 @8.45 
Bring Straight ...ccccccccscecsecs 7.00@7.95 
Ware GTORE cee ccvecvessesceeceess 5.45 @6.00 
DORON GIORE ccccccsccvecetvesere 4.75 @5.25 
Be Ty WRU nv ccc ce cesesscess 6.00@6.20 
Rye flour, straight .........ceee0-% 5.25 @5.85 
Rye flour, dark .......ccccceceees 4.00 @5.35 
Kansas patent ......ccccsrcvcees 6.50@7.25 
Comm TOME, TOD TOG occ ccccecssses 1.70@1.75 
COPR SEGRE, BOD TDS 2c we cccccccccce 1.60@1.70 
Corn grits, 100 Ibe .......cccccece 1.50@1.60 


MILLFEED—Quiet and easy. Bran and 
middlings 50c ton lower. Fair trade in rela- 
tively small lots for prompt shipment; de- 
ferred slow and negligible. Winter bran on 
parity with spring. Standard bran, $14@15 
ton; winter bran, $14@15; standard fine mid- 
dlings, $15.50@16; flour middlings, $20@22; 
hominy feed, $23.50@24.50; red dog, $30@ 
33; rye feed, $13.50@14; old process oil meal, 
$38@39; cottonseed meal, $42@45; brewers’ 
dried grains, $22@23; gluten feed, $28.65,— 
all in 100-I1b sacks, ‘ 

WHEAT—Declined 8@1i10c. Receipts, 136 
cars; last week, 93; last year, 28. Offerings 
light; millers and shippers absorbing sup- 
ply. Premiums unchanged and steady on 
spring; easier on winters. No. 1 dark (Da- 
kota) northern closed at $1.38@1.42, No. 2 
$1.32@1.39, No. 3 $1.23@1.29, No. 4 $1.17@ 
1.24, No. & $1.09@1.16; No. 1 hard winter 


$1.10@1.13, No. 2 $1.09@1.11, No. 3 $1. — 
1.10; No. 1 red winter $1.12@1.24, No. 
$1.11@1.13, No. 3 $1.10@1.12; No. 1 aheed 
$1.14@1.24, No. 2 $1.09@1.19, No. 3 $1.06@ 
1.14, No. 4 $1.06@1.08, No. 5 $1.01@1.07. 

RYE—Declined 138c. Receipts, 23 cars; 
last week, 24; last year, 73. Weak and 
lower with futures. Receipts light and de- 
mand moderate, milling and shipping. Dis- 
counts fractionally higher, spot selling 3% 
@3%c under December price. No. 1 closed 
at 84%c; No, 2, 84@84%c; No. 3, 80@83c; 
No. 4, 78@82c. 

CORN—Declined 1% @2c. Receipts, 892 
cars; last week, 581; last year, 105. Ship- 
pers and industries readily absorb moderate 
offerings. Basis reduced, spot selling 2@2%c 
under December price. No. 2 white closed 
at 45%c; No, 2 yellow, 45%c; No. 2 mixed, 
45%c. 

OATS—Declined 2@2%c Receipts, 330 
cars; last week, 242; last year, 100. Offer- 
ings fair; shippers and cereal buyers keep 
tables well cleared. Basis fractionally im- 
proved. No. 2 white closed at 33@35c; No. 
3 white, 30@34c; No. 4 white, 29@32%c; 
sample grade, 28@32c. 

BARLEY—Declined 2@4c. Receipts, 171 
cars; last week, 128; last year, 133. Heavy 
salabie and scarce; lower grades dull and 
neglected, with liberal supply. Futures low- 
er. Iowa was quoted at 50@68c, as to qual- 
ity; Wisconsin, 55@69c; Minnesota, 50@67c; 
Dakota, 50@67c; feed and rejected, 50@52c. 

WEEK’S RECBHIPTS AND SHIPMENTS 

r-Receipts— -—Shipments— 
1921 1920 1921 1920 


Flour, bbls... 34,400 19,750 27,300 23,090 
Wheat, bus.. 182,250 37,800 265,072 27,540 
Corn, bus....1,265,700 135,375 532,314 52,650 
Oats, bus.... 691,635 185,840 327,925 365,570 
Barley, bus.. 262,650 205,845 652,380 658,110 
Rye, bus..... 31,970 100,010 16,610 30,780 
Feed, tons.... 2,880 480 6,844 3,633 





KANSAS CITY, OCT, 8 
FLOUR—Quotations on hard winter wheat 
flour, basis cotton 98’s or jute 140’s, f.o.b. 
Kansas City, prompt shipment: 


lg . , BEELER OUTETERELETECILE LTTE $6.75 @7.00 
DUPOIMRE ccc cccccccvccvcccvecces 6.00 @6.30 
WONG GIGRE vccccaceccecesescccns 5.00@5.75 
Becomd CIOAP .cccccscccccssercess 4.25@4.85 


MILLFEED—Market slow and easy. Only 
fair demand for shorts on light. offerings. 
Bran plentiful, but demand feeble. Decline 
of $1 in price of shorts, Quotations, per ton, 
in 100-lb sacks: bran, $10@10.50; brown 
shorts, $15@16; gray shorts, $17@18, 

WHEAT—Market bearish all week, and 
the close showed a total loss of 8@12c under 
last week’s close. Milling demand slightly 
improved, helped by heavy buying by one 
local mill of hard and dark; otherwise, 
trading was very slow. Two large elevators 
were out of market, owing to congestion. 
The better samples of soft wheat were want- 
ed by millers, but other grades were neg- 
lected. Soft wheat showed a loss on the 
week of 7@8c. Cash prices: hard wheat, 
No. 1 $1.04@1.10, No, 2 $1.03@1.09, No. 3 
$1.02@1.07, No. 4 $1@1.05; soft wheat, No. 1 
$1.20@1.21, No, 2 $1.18@1.19, No. 3 $1.10@ 
1.13, No. 4 $1.03@1.08. 

CORN—Demand was fair and came from 
mills, chop manufacturers, and to fill a few 
feed orders. Prices fluctuated all week, 
closing at about 2@38c under last week’s 
values. Cash prices: white corn, No. 2 39% 
@40c, No. 3 38% @39c, No. 4 87@38c; yellow 
corn, No. 2 39@39%c, No. 3 38@38%c, No. 4 
37% @38c; mixed corn, No. 2 38% @39c, No. 
3 37% @38ce, No. 4 35@36c. 

WEEK’S RECEIPTS AND SHIPMENTS 

c—— Receipts—, -——Shipments—, 

1921 1920 1921 1920 

Flour, bbls 23,350 13,000 132,275 57,525 
W’'t, bus.2,122,200 1,733,400 1,927,250 1,431,000 
Corn, bus. .277,500 60,000 116,250 56,500 


Oats, bus..205,700 193,800 66,000 81,000 
Rye, bus... 17,600 31,900 1,100 5,500 
Barley, bus 34,500 25,500 37,700 10,400 
Bran, tons. 760 1,240 2,680 1,840 
Hay, tons.. 3,036 9,468 276 2,988 





BUFFALO, OCT, 8 


FLOUR—Prices per barrel, cotton %'s, 


carloads: Spring 

BORE MOCOME GOTUMM «cc ccccicccves $7.85 @8.00 
Pp errr rs eerie 7.25@7.50 
oo RES ere ee eer 5.75 @6.00 
 Patga et cae ts ei oa ee 3.75 @ 4.00 
ere ee ere 6.25@6.50 
I 3s 6 bee sau h heh ean 5.75 @6.00 

Sacked 

Se ee SR ead dicen eden eee € $16.00@16.50 
Standard middlings, per ton.... 17.50@18.00 
pee 24.50@ 256.00 
Flour middlings ............... 26.00 @ 26.50 
Bees GO BOF FO bcc ce cessvess 34.00 @34.50 
Corn meal, table, 100 lbs ...... -@ 1.75 
Corn meal, coarse, per ton ..... 25. 00@26. 00 
Cracked corn, per ton ......... 25.00 @ 26.00 
Hominy feed, white, per ton.... 25.00@26.00 
Gluten feed, per ton ........... + «2+ + @38.00 
Cottonseed meal, 43 per cent... 46.00@47.00 
es GROG, DOP BO 6 oe cccececesse 39.00 @40.00 
Rolled oats, 90-lb sacked ...... coos @ 2.95 
Reground oat hulls, sacked..... 7.00@ 7.25 
Milo, No. 3, 100 Ibs ............ 1.78@ 1.80 
Buckwheat, new, 100 Ibs....... 1.75@ 1.80 


WHEAT—No demand here at prices which 
shippers would accept, and practically no 
sales were made to millers. Feed mixers 
were also out of the market. 

CORN—Steady decline, with buyers not 
purchasing more than actual requirements. 
Closing weak, with offerings of No. 1 and 
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No, 2 yellow at 68%c; No. 3 yellow, 57%c; 
= 4 yellow, 56%c,—on track, through 


OATS—Lower, and closed weak. Receipts 
were light and demand limited. Closing: 
No. 2 white, 42%c; No. 3 white, 40%c; No. 
4 white, 38%c,—on track, through billed 

BARLEY—Easier and little inquiry. Malt- 
ing was quoted at 68@72c, and feed at 64 
@éic, on track, through billed. Malting 
65 @68c, and feed 68 @62c, c.i.f., Buffalo. 

RYE—No track receipts, and no offerings 
in store. 





TOLEDO, OCT. 8 
FLOUR—Soft Si nay wheat patent flour, 
98’s, f.0.b, mill, $6@6. 
MILLFEED—Car sag 100’s, per ton, f.o.b. 
Toledo: 


Winter wheat bran ..........+- $17.00@18.00 
Winter wheat mixed feed ...... 19.60@21.00 
Winter wheat middlings ....... 22.00@24.00 
Oil meal, in 100-lb bags ....... seve» @40.00 
Crushed flaxseed, 100-lb.bag.... ~.@ 6.00 


WHEAT—Receipts, 45 cars, 11 contract. 
CORN—Receipts, 55 cars, 49 contract, 
OATS—Receipts, 45 cars, 40 contract. 


WBEEK’S RECEIPTS AND SHIPMENTS 
r-Receipts—, ae 
1921 1920 1921 1920 

138,000 27,200 42,500 33,715 

68,500 27,500 18,160 10,418 

92,250 153,650 76,300 56,649 


Wheat, bus.. 
Corn, bus.... 
Oats, bus.... 





PHILADELPHIA, OCT. 8 
FLOUR—Receipts, 12,300 bbis, and 11,214,- 
243 Ibs in sacks. Exports, 2,000 sacks to 
Dublin, 4,107 to Belfast, 1,500 to Sligo, 5,622 
bbis and 9,638 sacks to Constantinople, and 
25,400 sacks to Danzig. Quotations per 196 
lbs, packed in 140-lb jute sacks: 





Spring first patent .....6....++6+- $8.00@8.75 
Spring standard patent .. 7.25 @7.55 
Spring first clear ......... -- 6,00@6.25 
Hard winter short patent «+ 7.256@7.76 
Hard winter straight ............ 6.75 @7.25 
Soft winter straight ..........++. 5.80 @6.60 


RYE FLOUR—In ample supply, and easier 
under a slow demand. We quote on a basis 
of $6.75@7.25 bbl in sacks, according to 
quality. 

WHEAT—Offerings light, but trade quiet 
and prices declined 10c. Receipts, 678,557 
bus; exports, 126,794; stock, 2,484,335. Quo- 
tations, car lots, in export elevator: 

We, B COG WIE? cccecccccvevceccse $1.12@1.17 
No. 2 red winter, garlicky ....... 1.03@1.08 

Other grades quoted at the following 
schedule of discounts: mixed wheat, 6c un- 
der red winter; No. 3 wheat, 3c under No. 2; 
No, 4 wheat, 7c under No. 2; No. 6 wheat, 
llc under No. 2, Sample according to qual- 
ity. 

MILLFEED—Demand slow and market 


weak, with bran 50c ton lower. Quotations, 
car lots, per ton: 

Boring VWFGM occccccccscccccvece $21.50@22.50 
Bott wimter OFAR ...cceccccvese 22.50@ 23.50 
Standard middlings ........... 22.00@23.00 
Flour middlings .........+..++++ 28.00@30.00 
Red GOS .ccccccccecs coccccces - 39.00@ 40.00 


CORN—Market for export deliveries quiet 
and 1%c lower, while local car lots declined 
3c. Receipts, 36,862 bus; exports, 266,290; 
stock, 168,876. Quotations: car lots, in ex- 
port elevator, No. 2 57% @58%c, No. 3 54% 
@55%c; car lots for local trade, No, 2 yel- 
low 64@65c. 

CORN PRODUCTS—Dull and weak to sell, 
in sympathy with downward movement of 


raw material. Quotations: 

Kiln-dried— 100-lb sacks 
Granulated yellow meal, fancy ....... $1.86 
Granulated white meal, fancy ........ 2.20 
Yellow table meal, fancy ..........++. 1.85 
White table meal, fancy .........+.+. - 2.20 
White corn flour, fancy ........... ese 23.20 
Pearl hominy and grits ............. 2.20 
Pearl hominy and grits, cases, 24 pkgs, 

BE OB, GRO ccccccccccccvcccsccsces + 2.36 


OATS—tTrade slow, and market declined 
lc. Offerings moderate but ample. Receipts, 
52,778 bus; stock, 216,243. Quotations: No. 
2 white, 43% @44%c; No. 8 white, 41%@ 
42%c. 

OATMEAL—Quilet and largely nominal. 
Quotations: ground oatmeal, 100-lb sacks, 
$5.90; rolled, steam or kiln-dried, per two 
90-lb sacks, $5.80; patent cut, per two 100-Ib 
sacks, $7.60@8; pearl barley, in 100-lb sacks, 
fine $6.30, coarse $5. 





BALTIMORE, OCT. 8 


FLOUR—Closing, car lots, per barrel, in 
98-1b cottons: 
Spring first patent ............+. $7.50@7.75 
Spring standard patent .......... 7.00 @7.25 
‘Hard winter short patent ........ 7.00 @7.25 
Hard winter standard grade...... 6.50@6.75 
Soft winter short patent ......... 6.00 @6.25 
Soft winter straight (near-by).... 5.00@5.50 
EG GOUT, WEED 46 ccs vvcccccccccer 5.75 @6.25 
Rye flour, standard ...........+5. 5.00 @5.50 

City mills’ jobbing prices: 
City mills’ spring patent ........ seeee $9.00 
City mills’ blended patent ............ 9.00 
City mills’ winter patent ........... +. 7.50 
City mills’ winter straight ..... re 6.85 


MILLFEED—Weaker in most instances, 
and practically stagnant. Quotations in 100- 
Ib sacks, per ton: spring bran, $20@21; soft 
winter bran, $22@23; standard middlings, 
$21@22; flour middlings, $30@31; red dog, 
$89@40; city mills’ middlings, $21@21.50. 

WHEAT— Declined 6@9%c; demand and 
movement light. Receipts, 281,780 bus; ex- 
ports, 103,943; stock, 4,023,489. Closing 
prices: spot No. 2 red winter, $1.14%; spot 
No. 2 red winter, garlicky, $1.09%; October, 
$1. a’ range of southern for week, $3c@ 
$1.14%. 

CORN—Down 5% @6c; movement and de- 
mand moderate. Receipts, 97,175 bus; ex- 
ports, 68,571; stock, 479,204. Closing prices: 
domestic No, 2 yellow or better, track, 60c, 
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nominal; contract spot, 53%c; range of 
southern for week, 56% @59c; new near-by 
yellow cob, bbl, to arrive, $2.65 asked. 

OATS—Off -2c; demand and movement 
limited. Receipts, 6,473 bus; stock, 344,277. 
Closing prices: No. 2 white, domestic, 45@ 
46c; No. 3 white, domestic, 43@4é4c. 

RYE—Lost 7c; movement and demand 
fair. Receipts, 196,638 bus; exports, 377,024; 
stock, 1,438,762. Closing price of No. 2 west- 
ern for export, 92%c. 





NEW YORK, OCT. 8 

FLOUR—Market continues dull and heavy. 
Buyers uncertain as to future, and can only 
be induced to buy for immediate needs. 
Clears stiffer. Export situation a bit bet- 
ter, principally on low grades and winter 
straights. Prices: spring fancy patents, $9 
standard patents, $7.50@8;. first 
clears, $5.75@6.25; soft winter straights, $6 
@6.25; hard winter straights, $6.85 @7.25; 
hard winter patents, $7.15@7.50; clears, $5.75 
@6.25; rye, $6.25@6.75,—all in jute. Re- 
ceipts, 292,675 bbls, 

WHEAT—Market closed stronger on re- 
vival of export demand, and there were 
rumors of large purchases. Prices: No. 2 
red, c.if., $1.22%; No. 2 hard winter, 
$1.22%; No. 1 northern Manitoba, $1.19; No. 
2 mixed durum, $1.11%. Receipts, 2,084,- 
998 bus, 

CORN—Market influenced by upturn in 
wheat on account of continued damage talk. 
Prices: No. 2 yellow, 66c; No. 2 mixed, 
oe No. 2 white, 67c. Receipts, 103,228 
jus, 

OATS—Market up on rumors of export 
business, together with absence of cash of- 
ferings. Prices ranged 43@46%c, according 
to quality. Receipts, 272,095 bus, 





BOSTON, OCT. 8 
FLOUR—Per 196 Ibs, in sacks: 


Spring patents, special short..... $8.65 @9.00 
Spring patents, standard ......... 7.50@8.40 
Hard winter patents ............+. 7.00@7.65 
Soft winter patents ..........654 7.00 @7.65 
Soft winter straights ............ 6.25 @6.75 
Soft winter clears .........+.605- 5.50@6.00 
Rye flour, white patent......... +. 6.00@6.25 


MILLFEED—Demand quiet, with general 
market lower. Spring bran, $21.25@21.50 for 
standard and $21.75@22 for pure; winter 
bran, $21.50@22.50; middlings, $23@28.50; 
mixed feed, $23.25@28; red dog, $40.50; glu- 
ten feed, $35.76; hominy feed, $29.50; stock 
feed, $30; oat hulls, reground, $12; cotton- 
seed meal, $45.50@49; linseed meal, $47,— 
all in 100’s, 

CORN MEAL—Market lower, with slow 
demand and some pressure to sell. Granu- 
lated yellow, $1.85; bolted yellow, $1.80; 
feeding $1.35; cracked corn, $1.35,—all in 
100’s. 


OATMEAL—Demand quiet, and market 
lower at $2.90 for rolled and $3.19 for cut 
and ground, in 90-lb sacks. 

WEEK’S RECEIPTS AND STOCKS 
ee o—Stocks——, 


1921 1920 1921 1920 
Flour, bbis.... 24,865 15,730 ..... ewer 
Wheat, bus... 41,100 116,960 69,523 591,898 
COO, DORs cc cd .cosew: recess 781 4,110 
Oats, bus..... 23,560 17,460 1,952 81,024 
Rye, bus...... 100 74,980 1,460 120,798 
WATIOY, WUBse. secee ceoese vores 40,001 
Millfeed, tons. a. estag  Sadee Leelee 
Corn meal, bbis 72 BOG niece * cb eve 
Oatmeal, cases. 700 TT . 
Gatmeal, ences. SEG 9 .ccse. cvces ceoce 





MINNEAPOLIS, OCT. 11 
Nominal quotations today by Minneapolis 
and outside mills for flour in carload or 
round lots, 60-day shipment, f.o.b. Minne- 
apolis, per 196 lbs, were within the follow- 
ing range: 


Oct. 11 Year ago 
Short patent, 98-lb 
rere $7.70@8.30 $11.50@11.90 
Standard patent .... 7.50@7.85 11.15@11.55 
Second patent ...... 7.15@7.35 10.90@11.20 
*First clear, jute ... 5.00@5.25 8.25@ 8.75 
*Second clear, jute.. 4.05@4.20 7.10@ 7.50 


*140-lb jutes. 

Durum flour quotations, 30@60-day ship- 
ment, f.0.b. Minneapolis, today (Oct, 11), in 
jute, were: 


Oct. 11 Year ago 
Medium semolina ..$6.15@6.30 $10.15@10.25 
Durum flour ........ 5.10@5.70 9.20@ 9.25 
GHOBP ov cctivevcesies 4.10@4.55 7.25@ 7.50 


WEBKLY FLOUR OUTPUT 
The flour output of Minneapolis mills for 
four weeks, with comparisons, is shown in 
the subjoined table: 
1921 1920 1919 1918 


Oct. 15 2... ceccee 324,610 481,090 393,890 
Oct. 8 .... 389,340 355,760 454,390 345,370 
Oct. 1 .... 423,615 321,210 478,385 390,175 
Sept. 24... 426,615 310,695 471,030 413,520 


Weekly foreign flour shipments of Minne- 
apolis mills for four weeks ended Saturday: 


1921 1920° 1919 1918 


Oe Oe) ng: caaees 5,860 25,975 ..... ; 
Oct. 8 4,495 8925 4,915 ...... 
Oct: 2s... VOOR 208 OREO Se... 
Geet: 264.6:- ONE. diese on ER 


OUTPUT OF OUTSIDE MILLS 
The flour output and foreign shipments of 
northwestern mills outside of Minneapolis 
and Duluth have been, by weeks, in barrels: 


Week Ca- 

end- No. pac- -—Output—, -Exports— 
ing mills ity 1921 1920 1921 1920 
Aug. 6.. 62 69,615 193,310 134,620 6520 - 
Aug. 13. 62 69,615 212,270 154,900 1,085 1,045 
Aug. 20. 62 69,615 219,915 146,145 ee Sex 
Aug. 27. 62 69,615 213,320 156,015 see 

Sept. 3.. 61 69,115 216,380 117,265 715 at's 
Sept. 10. 61 68,965 211,885 145,880 1,075 910 
Sept. 17. 60 68,690 227,205 178,395 360 eee 
Sept. 24. 58 60,965 217,490 178,335 se ose 
Oct. 1.. 59 64,765 194,610 199,110 1,230 oe 
Oct. 8.. 46 48,000 154,205 132,275 oes eee 


MILLFEED PRICES — 
Minneapolis car lot prices of millfeed to- 
day (Oct. 11), prompt shipment, per 2,000 
lbs, in 100-lb sacks, were reported as follows 
by brokers: 


Oct. 11 Year ago 
erty $12.00@12.50 $29.00@31.00 
Stand. middlings.. 12.50@13.50 28.00@29.00 
Flour middlings... 19.00@22.00 40.00@44.00 


R. dog, 140-lb jute 26.06@31.00 .....@60.00 
CEREAL PRICES 


Quotations of cereals and feeds in car lots, 
net to jobbers, f.o.b. Minneapolis: 


Cracked corn, 2,000 Ibs*........ $20.50 @20.75 


No. 1 ground feed, 2,000 Ibs*.... 21.00@21.25 
No. 2 ground feed, 2,000 Ibs*.... 21.50@21.75 
No. 3 ground feed, 2,000 Ibs*.... 22.00@22.25 
Rye feed, 2,000 Ibs, 100-lb sacks, .....@11.00 
White corn meal, granulatedt.. 2.00@ 2.05 
Corn meal, yellowt .......+..+- 1.95@ 2.00 
Rye flour, white® ............0.+. 5.45@ 5.55 
Rye flour, pure dark* .......... 4.30@ 4.40 
Whole wheat flour, bbif ....... 6.50@ 6.60 
Graham, standard, bbift ........ 6.35@ 6.45 
POOR CHIN?  cewcscoeecscccese «e+» @ 2.50 
Mill screenings, light, per ton.. ....@ 5.00 
Mill screenings, ground, per ton. ....@ 8.00 
Elevator screenings, common, ton 5.00@ 9.00 
Elevator screenings, cleaning... 7.00@12.00 
Buckwheat screenings, per ton.. 10.00@15.00 
Recleaned buckwheat screenings 15.00@20.00 
Flaxseed screenings, ton ....... 6.00@10.00 
Recleaned flaxseed screenings... 10.00@15.00 
Can. black seed screenings, ton. 5.00@ 7.00 
Linseed oil meal*® .......+++5.- 35.00 @35.50 

*In sacks. {Per 100 Ibs. ¢Per bbl in 


sacks. **90-lb cotton sacks. 


CASH WHEAT PRICES 


Daily closing cash prices of No. 1 dark, 
No. 1 northern, No. 2 dark, No. 2 northern, 
December and May wheat at Minneapolis, 
per bushel: 





No, 1 dark No. 1 nor 

Oe Ss cndeceen 182% @137% 131% @134% 

Gee, GB svcceccse 184% @139% 132%@136% 

GO, FT scocvecece 1305 @135% 128% @132% 

ts DB Sec tievwe 129% @134% 127% @131% 
Oat. BO cvvcesicn 133 @138 131 @135 

Ges SE: cccinscs 136% @141% 134% @138% 
No. 2 dark No. 2 nor 

Ge HD nis cssss 129% @132% 126% @130% 

Get, B seccccces 129% @134% 128% @132% 

Oe, F sebecnees 125% @130% 1245 @128% 

Oct. 8 124% @129% 123% @127% 
- 128 @133 127 @131 

181% @136% 130% @134% 

Oct. Dec. May Oct. Dec. May 

Bi ccces $1.22% $1.22% 8..... $1.19% $1.20% 

Srceves 1.24% 1.24% 10..... 1.23 1.23% 
Gissves 1.20% 1.21% 11..... 1.26% 1.27 


COARSE GRAIN PRICES 


Daily closing cash prices of No. 3 yellow 
corn, No. 3 white oats, No. 2 rye and the 
range of quotations on barley at Minneapolis 
during the week were, per bushel: 


Oct. Corn Oats Rye Barley 
4. *..@41 29%@30% 87 @88 38@55 
5. *..@40% 28% @29% 81% @82% 37@54 
6. *..@41 285% @29% 81% @82 37@54 
7. *..@40 26% @27% 79% @80 36@55 
8. *..@39 26% @27% 79% @80% 34@54 
10. *..@37% 26% @27% 80- @80% 34@54 


*Nominal. 


WEEK’S RECEIPTS AND SHIPMENTS 


Receipts at Minneapolis by weeks ending 
Saturday were: Oct. 9 


Oct. 8 Oct. 1 1920 

Wheat, bus ..... 4,049,480 3,304,800 4,097,680 
Flour, bbis ...... 25,589 27,503 9,980 
Millstuff, tons ... 671 1,080 2,336 
Comm, BUS .cessee 383,520 391,680 97,920 
ee. WP s0aee ds 1,664,650 1,466,880 956,750 
Barley, bus ..... 309,320 262,740 498,300 
i eee 189,950 129,280 135,680 
Flaxseed, bus ... 239,850 178,750 306,450 
Shipments from Minneapolis by weeks 
ending Saturday were: Oct. 9 
Oct. 8 Oct. 1 1920 

Wheat, bus ..... 1,395,900 771,270 1,568,077 
Flour, bbls ...... 413,980 436,680 384,625 
Millstuff, tons.... 15,396 17,679 12,970 
Geen, BEB .secceve 111,250 108,240 100,620 
Oats, bus ....... 297,540 249,480 303,050 
Barley, bus ..... 148,680 130,900 523,160 
MeO, BOP cs ccccues 22,650 12,870 107,440 
Flaxseed, bus ... 33,800 23,400 31,750 


MINNEAPOLIS WHEAT STOCKS 


Wheat in Minneapolis public elevators, as 
reported by the Chamber of Commerce on 
dates given, in bushels (000’s omitted): 

Oct. 9 Oct. 11 
Oct.8 Oct.1 1920 1919 








ne et Be SEE 637 630 296 181 
No. 1 northern.. 34 60 15 74 
No. 2 northern... 24 49 5 28 
GERGTD cv eccicics 2,543 2,661 1,959 5,045 

oo eer 8,237 3,399 2,276 6,829 
Fe ae 12,425 18,400 ..... eee 
, | arr mew svane,- swews 
SR BORG svccvse S786 TTB cccss sever 


COARSE GRAIN STOCKS 
Stocks of coarse grain in public elevators 
in Minneapolis, in bushels (000’s omitted): 


Oct. 9 Oct. 11 Oct. 12 
Oct.8 Oct.1 1920 1919 1918 
48 36 3 55 


Corn ... 176 

Oats ..19,049 18,114 3,555 4,191 3,076 
Barley ..1,344 1,265 926 972 1,953 
Rye .... 825 308 40 6,038 1,628 
Flaxseed. 922 928 216 39° 54 


FLAXSEED AND PRODUCTS 
Daily closing prices per bushe] of No. 1 
flaxseed in Minneapolis and Duluth: 


-—Mpls— -———Duluth——_, 
Track Toarr. Track Oct. Nov. 


Oct. 4..... $1.79 1.79 1.80 1.80 1.81% 
Oct. 5..... tt abt, 1.74 1.74 1.75% 
Oct. 6..... 1.74% 1.74% 1.73% 1.73% 1.75 
Oct. 7..... 1.83% 1.83% 1.81% 1.81% 1.84 
Oct. 8..... 1.88 188 1.88 1.88 1.90 
Oct. 10 - 1.89 189 1.87 187 189% 


October 12, 1921 


Receipts of flaxseed by weeks ended Satur- 
day and stocks in store at Minneapolis and 
Duluth, in bushels (000’s omitted): 

7——Receipts——_, ——In store—_, 
1921 1920 1919 1921 1920 1519 
Minneapolis. 240 306 124 922 216 39 
Duluth..... 62 192 104 884 1,338 139 


Totals.... 302 498 228 1,806 1,554 i169 


Receipts and shipments of flaxseed at Min- 
neapolis and Duluth, Sept. 1, 1921, to 
8, were, in bushels (000’s omitted): 


7~Receipts— “ent 

















1921 1920 21-1929 

Minneapolis ... 829 1,054 ett 149 
Duluth ....... 470 774 501 274 
Totals ...... 1,299 1,824 7338493 





OCEAN RATES 
Ocean rates on flour from Atlantic poris, 
all subject to confirmation, as quoted Tucs- 
day, Oct, 11, in cents per 100 lbs: 


a F rom————_ - 
Phila- New- 
New Bos- Balti- del- port 
To— York ton more phia News 
BROTGOOM ccccce BUD cote cece coos «.., 
Amsterdam .... 21.50 21.50 21.50 21.50 ... 
Antwerp ....... 21.560 21.50 21.50 21.50 21.50 
} e BB.00 ..-- $3.00 .... . 
Bremen ....... 23.00 23.00 23.00 23.00 
Po err 223.00 .... ot x awe 
CarGee ccccceccs BRO cede pose sece 
Bergen ........ 30.00 30.00 30.00 30.00 
Christiania .... 30.00 30.00 30.00 30.00 
Stavanger ..... 30.00 30.00 30.00 30.00 
Copenhagen ... 30.00 30.00 30.00 30.00 
CORE co ccccccece 22-36 ....22-36 .... 
Dublin oove 22.00 +. 22.00 
Dundee ........- DT. ates “whee 060 
Glasgow ....... 22.00 22.00 22.00 22.00 


Stockholm ....32%-35 35.00 35.00 35.00 


Gothenburg .... 30.00 30.00 30.00 30.00 
Maimé ........ 35.00 35.00 35.00 35.00 
Hamburg ...... 23.00 23.00 23.00 23.00 
Bordeaux ...... 31.60 ccc cose 31.50 
Pere 21.50 . 21.50 
Marseilles o GRAS sss 2080 ‘c6e- 
Helsingfors .... 32.50 32.50 32.50 32.50 

—-35 -35 -35 
Soast, BUawles.« GAGS cece weee cece 

Sevececesee 2.00 ° 

Leith TTT TTT Te BB.GO; csc” cove cone . 
Liverpool ...... 22.00 22.00 22.00 22.00 2 0 
London 


e00sse + 22.00 22.00 22.00 22.00 2.00 
Londonderry ... 22-36 ... + 22-36 i 


Manchester .... 22.00 22.00 22. 00 22.00 

Newcastle ..... 22.00 ... - 

Rotterdam ..... 21.50 21.50 21.50 21.50 27.50 

Gibraltar ...... BECO nsce sece cece os 

BUGS cccccccces 36.00 

Southampton 22.00 ceo esee 

SOMES oc cncecee 30.00 -» 30.00 

Pireeus ........ 31.00 ° 

Stettin ....sc0s 30.00 ‘ 
The rate from Mew Y a, Philade ly hia, 

Baltimore and New Orleans to Kingst« is 

50c, to Jamaico outports, 60c; from Ww 


York, Boston, New Orleans to Cartag na, 
Puerto Colombia and Santa Marta, Colom ia, 
is 65c. 





United States Visible Grain Supply 


Visible supply of grain in the United S' tes 
on Oct. 8, in bushels (000’s omitted): 


Wheat Corn Oats Rye ‘ly 








Baltimore ..3,916 495 343 1,416 99 
Boston ..... 50 1 7 1 : 
Buffalo ..... 3,743 2,951 7,312 847 92 
Chicago --4,102 4,374 18,941 561 76 
BRaAE 2005 cer 320 3,717 eal ; 
Detrelt ....% 17 35 174 20 
St. Joseph. ..1,127 191 247 6 6 
Duluth ..... 4,241 697 5,201 870 20 
Afloat oe @8e eee 546 eee 
Galveston ...5,796 oes coe 155 
Indianapolis. 485 138 444 9 
Kan, City..10,616 1,665 3,441 67 
Milwaukee... 293 1,150 1,397 27 46 
Minneapolis 3,237 176 19,049 $25 1,344 
N. Orleans.. .4,098 321 188 ees 16 
New. News. . eee 18 re ve 
New York. a 389 55 1,017 27 70 
Omaha ..... 2,875 623 2,432 537 60 
Peoria ...... 216 91 972 eT 
gas nota 2,437 151 216 26 2 
St. Louis....2,971 244 860 58 4 
Toledo ...... 1,483 117 985 63 1 
Canals ..... 750 135 15 oes 20 
Lakes ...... 1,061 956 eve 233 ve 
Totals ...54,903 14,886 67,522 6,248 4,196 


Last year. .28,801 10,267 29,164 4,332 3 
CHANGES FOR THE WEEK 


Increases—Wheat, 2,108,000 bus; corn, °.- 
121,000; oats, 1,679,000; rye, 117,000; bar! 
138,000. 





Weekly Grain Exports 

Exports of grain for the week ended 0:' 
8, as reported by the Bureau of Marke 
exclusive of flour, and including only wh« 
inspected out under American grades, 
bushels (000’s omitted): 

Ports— - Wheat vy Oats Barley Ry 
Atlantic .... 348 32 192 





Gulf .....06. 1,581 50 “hi 

Pacific ..... 1,604 2 cee 137 
Totals ....3,533 376 11 929 27 

Prev, week. .5,540 315 9 584 21 


Totals,: July 1- 


Oct. 8 ...88,755 6,957 855 12,286 2,80 





Minneapolis-Duluth-Winnipeg Receipts 
Wheat receipts in carloads at Minneapolis 
Duluth and Winnipeg for six days were: 
r—Mpls—, —Duluth— gg ond 
1921 1920 1921 1920 1921 192 


Oct. 5 365 452 6511 357 1043 5S 
Oct. 6 556 387 272 225 1,089 95 
Oct. 7 464 559 245 179 1,099 99 
Oct. 8 539 374 249 189 1,152 1,08 
Oct. 10 668 880 3842 321 1,238 90 
Oct. 11 564 446 227 257 1,564 1,312 

Totals ...3,156 3,098 1,846 1,528 7,185 5,842 
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North Pacific and outside domestic 
markets increased in dullness during the 
week, following the frequent sharp de- 
clines in wheat prices. Local wheats de- 
clined only about one half in prices com- 
pared with —- but this was suffi- 
cient to influence buyers to confine pur- 
chases to pressing present requirements. 

Southern Idaho and Utah mills con- 
tinued to undersell Pacific northwestern 
mills in the southeastern markets, having 
a large advantage in production costs on 
account of the heavy spread in their fa- 
vor of the cost of the raw material. 

Prices continue too far out of line to 
work business with the United Kingdom. 
Importers are not interested, cables be- 
ing very infrequent. 


With the lower flour prices now pre- 


vailing, a good trade could probably be 
worked with the Orient, but the scarcity 
of ocean space bars the mills from ac- 
cepting business. 

Blue-stem family patent was reduced 
40c bbl yesterday, to $7.15, basis 49-lb 
cottons, seaboard, in straight cars; bak- 
ers patent, basis 98’s, $6.50. Hard wheat 
top patents, basis 98-lb cottons: Wash- 
ington, made from Dakota and/or Mon- 
tana, and ‘local hard wheats, $7@8.80 
bbl; Dakota, $8.75@8.85; Montana, $7.15 
@8.10; Kansas, $7.45@8. Montana first 
clear is quoted at $5.95; Dakota, $6.70. 

‘There is a fair demand for millfeed. 
Loca! mill-run is selling at $21 ton in 
mixed cars, delivered transit points. 
Montana feeds: low grade, $35 ton; Oc- 
tober bran, $16.50; November mixed 
feed, $17. 

FLOUR OUTPUT 

Weekly output of Seattle mills, in bar- 
rels, as reported to The Northwestern 
Miller: 

Flour Pet. 


Weekly output of ac- 

capacity for week tivity 
Thi OM sececces 52,80 27,340 52 
Last week ...seces 52,800 27,270 52 
Ye ISO: vencacmal 52,800 22,686 43 
Tw ifs ago..... 52,800 33,054 62 
Thre years ago.... 46,800 25,140 53 
Four years ago.... 46,800 27,219 58 
Fiy ATS Ago..... 40,800 32,077 78 


Weekly output of Tacoma mills, in 
bar-els, as reported to The Northwest- 


ern Miller: ‘ 
Flour Pet. 


Weekly output ofac- 

capacity for week tivity 
TI WOOK 6ccecvse 57,000 81 89 
La COB weccvess 57,000 60,920 89 
Y ABO sacvsvere 57,000 25,605 45 
Tw ears ago..... 57,000 43,120 75 
TI ears ago 57,000 35,989 63 
Four years ago.... 57,000 27,433 48 
Fis ears ago..... 57,000 41,344 72 


hirty-five interior mills of Washing- 
ton, Oregon and northern Idaho, for the 
two \veeks ended Oct. 1, 1921, with a two 
wee!» capacity of 172,560: bbls flour, 
mad 126,398, or 73 per cent of capacity, 
aga'i..t 118,578 made the previous fort- 
nigh’ by 42 interior mills with a two 
wee * capacity of 198,840 bbls, or 60 
per cent of capacity. 


MILLING REORGANIZATIONS 


The 200-bbl mill at Kennewick, Wash., 
has been taken over by the Kennewick 
Flour Mills Co., a new corporation re- 
cenily organized with $25,000 capital 
Stock, of which M. O. Klitten, a local 
ba: “er, is president, D. Gardner, a local 
erin grower, vice president, and C. B. 
Shoemaker, formerly manager of the 
Pasco (Wash.) Flour Mills Co., secre- 
tary-treasurer. The company has be- 
gui to operate the mill. 

ihe Kennewick mill was formerly con- 
trolled by the Pasco Flour Mills Co., 
which, until recently, has been managed 


by Mr. Shoemaker as trustee for the 
creditors of the Pasco company. The 
800-bbl] Pasco mill is now owned by the 
Pasco Grain & Milling Co., a new cor- 
poration recently organized with $150,- 
000 capital stock, which company is un- 
der the management of G. C. Gregory, 
formerly manager of the Plains (Mont.) 
Flouring Mills. M. W. Hunt, formerly 
vice president Stout-Hunt Milling Co., 
of Memphis, Tenn., and prior to that 
superintendent of the Portland Flouring 
Mills Co., and other Portland men, are 
interested in the new company. 


NOTES 


The Montana Flour Mills Co., of Lew- 
istown, Mont., has obtained a judgment 
for $375 against the St. Germain bakery, 
Seattle. 

The elevator and warehouse of the 
Chesaw (Wash.) Grain Co. has been sold 
at sheriff’s sale to D. H. Hart and J. W. 
Hartroff. 

S. C. Armstrong, of Seattle, manager 
of the grain department of the Fisher 
Flouring Mills Co., has been elected a 
director of the Grain Dealers’ National 
Association. 

The Touchet Milling Co., of Hunts- 
ville, Wash., has been reorganized on a 
co-operative basis and plans have been 
made to increase the capacity of the mill, 
which is now 100 bbls daily. 

T. Kubotera, controller of Japanese 
customs, while recently in Seattle, said 
that Japan has about exhausted her re- 
serve stocks of all kinds, and will soon 
be in the market for quantities of Ameri- 
can merchandise. 

G. R. Hardgrove, of Chicago, has been 
recently appointed supervisor of the 
Spokane district of the Federal Grain 
Bureau to succeed W. H. Shea, who has 
been transferred to Duluth. Mr. Hard- 
grove was formerly a member of the 
board of review of the Federal Grain 
Supervision Bureau, at Chicago. 

The Seattle Chamber of Commerce, in 
reviewing Japanese conditions, states 
that the improvement of July and Au- 
gust in the foreign trade of that country 
continued into September, with de- 
creases in bank loans and progress in 
liquidation of stocks, normal crops pre- 
dicted and labor unrest decreasing. 

The Washington Cereal Association, a 
trade organization representing the flour, 
feed and cereal interests of western 
Washington, with headquarters at Seat- 
tle, has recently been formed. William 
Irons, Puget Sound representative of 
the Portland Flouring Mills Co., is 
president, F. B. Burke, manager Tacoma 
mill of the Sperry Flour Co., vice presi- 
dent, and P. V. Knudsen secretary and 
treasurer. 

Frank S. Clark, of Seattle, manager 
north Pacific Coast branch of the Mon- 
tana Flour Mills Co., Lewistown, Mont., 
will leave Seattle in about two weeks to 
take charge of the New York office of 
that company. Paul H. Lovelace, for 
the past two years Spokane manager for 
this company, will succeed Mr. Clark at 
Seattle. Mr. Lovelace is a brother of 
L. T. Lovelace, Portland manager of 
this company. 

September exports of flour from Seat- 
tle and Tacoma, according to the Mer- 
chants’ Exchange of Seattle, were: to 
Great Britain, 72,324 bbls; Europe, 94,- 
061; China, 38,020; Japan, 31,346; Ma- 
nila, 877; British Columbia, 424. Do- 
mestic water shipments of flour for Sep- 
tember: to California, 21,580 bbls; 
Hawaii, 2,929; Alaska, 550. September 
wheat exports: to Great Britain, 58,666 
bus; China, 33,333; Japan, 526,646. 

The Federal Land Bank, of Spokane, 
made 347 farm mortgage loans in Sep- 
tember, aggregating $1,261,100. Appli- 


cations for loans are in excess of avail- 
able funds, according to D. G. O’Shea, 
president of the bank. Pending appli- 
cations aggregate $118,379,644. The pres- 
ent interest rate is 6 per cent, to which 
is added 1 per cent of the principal, and 
under the amortization plan in‘force, 33 
years are required to pay both principal 
and interest. 

The settlement of the question of lin- 
ing of ships for carrying grain to Europe 
awaits the results of a conference now 
pending in London between W. S. Woods, 
of San Francisco, secretary of the Board 
of Marine Underwriters, and the British 
Board of Trade. A modification of Pa- 
cific Coast requirements, which are more 
rigid and entail greater expense than 
those of ships sailing from Atlantic and 
Gulf ports, is requested by grain export- 
ers and steamship companies. 


SAN FRANCISCO 


Saw Francisco, Cat., Oct. 8.—The flour 
trade was very quiet this week. Reports 
indicate that bakers generally have cov- 
ered their requirements for the next 30 
or 60 days, and in the absence of any 
confidence in present prices little if any 
interest is anticipated for the balance of 
this year. 

Millers and jobbers are aggressively 
endeavoring to stimulate buying, with 
the result that prices have been reduced 
to a point where it is a question if any 
profit is available for millers. Quotations 
received on Thursday, Oct. 6, reflecting 
the decline in wheat, were fully 50c low- 
er, as follows: Dakota standards, $8.95 
bbl; Dakota clears, $7.15; Montana 
standards, $8.10; Montana clears, $6.30; 
Dakota and Montana first patent, 60c 
bbl above standard patent prices; Kan- 
sas first patents, $8.60; Kansas stand- 
ards, $8.20; eastern first clear, $6.20; 
Washington and Oregon first grade, $6.40 
@6.60,—basis 98’s, delivered San Fran- 
cisco. 

The millfeed market remains unusually 
dull, with little interest being shown by 
feeders and jobbers. Offerings from all 
points are heavy, and tending to further 
reductions in prices. Eastern red bran 
is offered at $21 ton; white bran, $28; 
shorts, $27; middlings, $42; red dog, $39 
@40. 

NOTES 

William B. Hamilton, of San Fran- 
cisco, has been nominated collector of 
customs for district 28, with headquar- 
ters at San Francisco. 

The directors of the Sperry Flour Co. 
met during September and decided not 
to declare the customary quarterly divi- 
dend of 2 per cent on the common stock. 

The Mutual Creamery Co., Oakland, is 
remodeling the plant formerly owned by 
the National Doughbolt Co., and will 
shortly open a first class bakery, supply- 
ing bread and pastry to its chain of 
stores. 

G. Donald Bridge and Clyde J. Bul- 
lock announce the forming of a co- 
partnership under the name of Bridge 
& Bullock, with offices in Room 661, I. 
W. Hellman Building, Los Angeles, 
where they will act as grain brokers. 

Exports from San Francisco during 
August amounted to $13,016,051. They 
were almost twice the value of merchan- 
dise exported during July, and $750,000 
less than-during August, 1920. Barley 
was the biggest item of export during 
August, nearly $3,000,000 worth being 
shipped, mostly to England. 

The Globe Grain & Milling Co. direct- 
ors have declared the regular quarterly 
dividend on stock of record Oct. 1 and 
payable on that date. The dividend 
amounts to $52,500, and is at the rate 
of 7 per cent per annum. The rise in 
price of cotton increased the prospects 
of the subsidiary cost, and thereby im- 
proved the condition of the parent com- 
pany. 

The marine surveyors of the Pacific 
Coast are insisting that all steel steam- 
ers carrying grain cargoes must be lined, 
to save possible damage to the cargo. 
The lining provides ventilation and air 
space, and permits excess moisture to 
pass off, thus preventing damage by 
sweating. The surveyors contend that a 
great loss in cargo is likely to result if 
the steamers are not lined. 

The San Francisco Chamber of Com- 
merce “oriental relationship tour of the 
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Orient” left last week on its three 
months’ mission among the nations of 
the Far East, with 150 representatives 
of San Francisco’s commercial, financial 
and industrial interests. The Chamber 
of Commerce has had prepared a spe- 
cial booklet for distribution throughout 
the Orient by members of the party, 
entitled “Facts About the Port of San 
Francisco.” 

Thomas Ockerby, former millionaire 
miller of Australia, who lost his fortune 
when the grain market declined as the 
World War ended, must return to his 
own country to answer to a charge of 
having misappropriated funds from the 
Ockerby Co., Ltd., of which he was the 
principal stockholder. The receivers of 
the Ockerby company claimed that Ock- 
erby had used funds of the company for 
which he had not accounted, and that in 
this manner the creditors had been de- 
frauded. Ockerby denied the allegations, 
and contested the petition for extradi- 
tion. R. C. Mason. 


OREGON 

Portianp, Orecon, Oct. 8.—The steady 
decline in wheat has at last brought flour 
prices down, the local mills at the close 
of the week announcing a 40c reduction 
on family patents to $7.15. No change 
has been made yet in bakers, which hold 
at $7 for hard wheat and $6.50 for blue- 
stem. With the course of the wheat 
market during the week indicating lower 
flour prices, buyers have been holding off. 

Weekly output of Portland mills, in 
barrels, as reported to The Northwestern 


Miller: 
Flour Pct. 


Weekly output of ac- 

capacity for week tivity 
This week ........ 48,000 25,034 52 
Last week ........ 48,000 25,778 53 
BOOP GOO cocesecses 48,000 34,730 72 
Two years ago..... 42,600 35,222 82 
Three years ago.... 40,500 24,964 61 
Four years ago.... 33,000 29,323 88 


Wheat buying has not been extensive 
this week, with the market declining 
nearly every day, while offerings by 
farmers have almost ceased. Closing 
wheat bids at the exchange: hard white, 
soft white, white club, hard winter and 
northern spring, $1.03; red Walla, $1.01. 

The coarse grain market has also been 
rather inactive. Last bids: white oats, 
25.50 ton; gray oats, $23; brewing bar- 
ley, $25; feed barley, $23; No. 2 yellow 
corn, $25. 

There was a good demand for mill- 
feed, especially for mill-run, which held 
steady at $22 ton. Rolled oats were list- 
ed at $36, rolled barley at $34@36 and 
cracked corn at $39. 


NOTES 
The 1,000,000-bu municipal grain ele- 
vator was filled to its maximum capacity 
for the first time this week. 


The British steamer Ashworth cleared 
this week for Cork direct with 271,042 
bus wheat, the first bulk wheat cargo to 
be shipped from Portland this season. 
Other clearances during the week were 
the British steamer Anglo-Saxon with 
238,200 bus wheat for Norfolk for or- 
ders, the Japanese steamer Liverpool 
Maru with 286,832 bus wheat, and the 
Orient City with 287,400 bus wheat, both 
for Europe. 

J. M. Lownspate. 


MONTANA 


Great Fatts, Mont., Oct. 8.—Depres- 
sion in wheat market prices has been at- 
tended by depression in flour and feed 
prices here. There is hardly enough de- 
mand to be called a market. Flour has 
been lower but once this year. The 
prices: flour, $7.50 bbl, in 98-lb cottons, 
f.o.b. Great Falls, car lots; all feeds, 
$16 ton, jute, same terms. 


IRRIGATION DISPUTE ENDS 


Montana farmers on the Milk River 
irrigation project have won a victory 
in the contest which has been going on 
for some years between this section and 
Canada over the amount of water that 
each country should have from the Milk 
and the St. Mary rivers, both of which 
rise in Montana and flow into Canada. 
The Canadians had insisted on a divi- 
sion of the amount of the water carried 
by the rivers at their mouths, while Mon- 
tanans held for the division on the 
amount flowing at the time the rivers 
crossed the boundary line. 

The Milk River meanders about 100 
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‘miles through Alberta and thence back 
to Montana, while the St. Mary empties 
into the Saskatchewan River. The two 
streams will be joined by a canal, so that 
the United States may have its share of 
the flow of the St. Mary at the boundary. 
The decision made by the international 
joint commission now makes it possible 
accurately to fix the amount of water to 
be available for irrigation in the Milk 
River valley, a thing not before possible. 


NOTES 

J. W. Sherwood, manager of the Royal 
Milling Co., Great Falls, is in Minneapo- 
lis conferring with Twin City people in- 
terested in the company. 

Highwood continues to hold the lead 
in the marketing of wheat among the 
smaller shipping points of Montana, with 
305,000 bus accounted for at her eleva- 
tors. 

According to H. R. Wahoske, Great 
Falls, division agent of the Milwaukee 
Railway, there has been a steady in- 
crease in the flow of grain to market in 
the past week. He says approximately 
55 per cent of the grain east of Denton, 
in the Judith basin, has been threshed, 
and farmers now are hauling it to the 
elevator. 

Farmers in the vicinity of Polson have 
formed a local co-operative association 
to ship their grain to terminal markets. 
They are not affiliated with any of the 
old organizations, but have formed the 
association, they say, because there was 
no competition between elevator owners 
at that point. There is a heavy grain 
crop at Polson. 

Montana corn growers have arranged 
to hold a corn show at Miles City, Nov. 
17-19. The proposed name of the asso- 
ciation which it is planned will grow out 
of the corn show will be the Montana 
Corn Growers’ Association. The yield 
of corn in Montana this year is heavier 
than usual, and new sections of the state 
not heretofore considered in the corn 
belt have produced good crops. 

C. W. Warburton, agent for the fed- 
eral government in handling seed grain 
loans through Montana, North Dakota 
and Washington for the last three years, 
is here now attempting to collect for 
seed furnished last year, and says he 
finds it a difficult task. Many farmers 
had hard luck again this year, and their 
short crops made it impossible for them 
to meet the notes given for the grain. 
In such cases further relief is being ex- 
tended by allowing renewal of the notes. 

Joun A. Curry. 





LOS ANGELES 

Los Ancetes, Cat., Oct. 8.—-Owing to 
the condition of the options market, buy- 
ers of all classes have been slow to take 
hold of any quantities of flour. They 
seem to be of the opinion that, regardless 
of the cash wheat price, flour prices 
should decline, and that if they do not 
decline at this time, they doubtless will 
later. Even at the present low levels, 
few sales have been reported. 

Prices on flour on today’s market are 
approximately as follows: Dakota and 
Minnesota standard patents, in cotton 
98’s, f.o.b. Los Angeles, $9.25@9.75; 
Montanas, $7.50@7.85; Idaho and Utah, 
$6.75@7.25; Washington blue-stems, $6.25 
@6.75; Kansas, $7.65@8.05. 

The Los Angeles Flour Men’s Club will 
hold its monthly meeting at the City 
Club on Friday, Oct. 7, at 6:30 p.m. 
The local millers will attend for the first 
time, and their addition to the member- 
ship is expected greatly to benefit the 
organization. 

The annual convention of the Na- 
tional Restaurant Owners’ Association 
is being held in Los Angeles this week. 

W. R. Goerz. 





BIG ALFALFA CROP 

Millard County, Utah, is producing 
one of the largest alfalfa seed crops 
ever recorded, according to Minor M. 
Justin, agricultural statistician for the 
United States Bureau of Markets and 
Crop Estimates. His official records 
show that this crop is viene J seven 
bushels to the acre, and this from acre- 
age larger than last year. The state 
average is five bushels. The total crop is 
estimated at 71,190 bus, from 14,382 


acres. - 
W. E. Zuppann. 
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That the declining market of the past 
few days has had a very pronounced ef- 
fect on the sale of flour is clearly shown 
in the light volume of business consum- 
mated by St. Louis mills this week. 
Neither the domestic nor the export 
trade offers any hope of improvement 
at this time, and the operation of the 
mills is mainly dependent upon sales 
made to customers whose depleted stocks 
have forced them into the market. 

Domestic trade is very quiet in all ter- 
ritories. Even the South, which has 
shown steady improvement for the past 
few weeks, was a light purchaser this 
week, Buyers were all afraid of the 
market, and could not be interested on 
the slight bulges which occurred from 
time to time. This applies to all grades 
of flour, from patents to low grade. 
What sales have been made were at 
prices very much in favor of the buyer. 

While wheat sales for the export trade 
have been maintained at fair volume all 
over the country, flour has moved into 
this trade at a very moderate rate. For- 
eign buyers are apparently in sympathy 
with the domestic trade as far as price 
is concerned, and this no doubt has been 
an important factor in the diminishing 
sales. 

Mills located at interior points in the 
St. Louis territory state that the condi- 
tion of their home trade is quite life- 
less, due to the same causes which pre- 
vail in other trade channels. 

Flour prices in St. Louis are quoted 
as follows: spring first patent, $7.25@ 
7.75 per 140 lbs, jute, St. Louis; stand- 
ard patent $7@7.30, first clear $5.50@6; 
hard winter short patent $6.75@7.10, 
straight $6.20@6.40, first clear $4.40@ 
4.75; soft winter short patent $6.40@ 
6.80, straight $5.50@5.85, first clear $4.40 
@4.70. 

MILLFEED 


Demand for millfeed this week has 
been nearly as quiet as that prevailing 
in the flour trade. Bran was in particu- 
larly poor demand, and gray shorts 
showed a marked slump from last week. 
The latter feed, however, is still movin 
in some quantities to the South an 
Southeast. Hard winter wheat bran is 
quoted at $13.75@14.25 ton, soft wheat 
bran at $14.50@14.75, and gray shorts at 
$20.50@21.50. 


FLOUR OUTPUT 


Output of St. Louis mills, with a week- 
ly capacity of 50,400 bbls, as reported to 
The Northwestern Miller: 


Flour Pct. of 
output activity 
This Week ..cccccccccccecs 29,100 58 
EOE WOR cccerecccscvcens 27,200 54 
BOOE. BMG cciscccnveticcesee 24,800 49 
Two years ABO .......-506. 44,150 87 


Output of outside mills, with a weekly 
capacity of 77,400 bbls, the product of 
which is sold from St. Louis: 


Flour Pct. of 
output activity 
This Week .ccccccccccccese 47,40 61 
Least WOOK .ccccccccccccces 58,400 76 
WE TD So cccvcecsiessess 39,650 61 
Two years ABO .......se00- 64,900 84 


NOTES 

Otis B. Durbin, of the Durbin Bro- 
kerage Co., Kansas City, called at this 
office today. 

Fred Lake, of the Hall-Baker Grain 
Co., Kansas City, called on the trade in 
St. Louis, Friday. 

F. C. Kaths, president of the Larabee 
Flour Mills Corporation, Kansas City, 
was on ’change here this week. 

Charles Sutton, of the Industrial Ap- 
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pliance Co., Chicago, was in St. Louis 
on business the last of the week. 

The mill of the Farmers’ Co-operative 
Association, Eldon, Mo., was partly de- 
stroyed by fire of unknown origin this 
week, 

St. Louis mills ay corn goods as 
follows: corn meal $1.60@1.70, cream 
meal $1.70@1.80, grits and hominy $1.95 
@2.05, all basis 100-lb sacks. 

Repairing and repainting the New 
Orleans Board of Trade Building have 
been completed. Several changes are to 
be made in the location of the various 
departments. 

Rye products are quoted as follows by 
St. Louis mills, all basis 98-lb cotton’s: 
white patent flour $6.40@6.60, medium 
$6@6.20, straight $5.60@5.80, pure dark 
$5.10@5.20; rye meal, $5@5.10. 


The F. Vourvoulias bakery, New Or- 
leans, has been closed by city health 
officials. It is alleged that the shop did 
not meet the sanitary requirements of 
the food inspection department. 


Practically the entire work of the 
United States Shipping Board offices at 
Galveston will be transferred to New 
Orleans in accordance with the retrench- 
ment programme of the board, it has 
been announced. 


A meeting will be held in St. Louis, 
Monday and Tuesday of next week, by 
the National Wholesale Grocers’ and 
Specialty Manufacturers’ Association, 
for the purpose of making the organiza- 
tion permanent. 


The St. Louis Merchants’ Exchange 
this week adopted resolutions declaring 
that the transfer of the barge line on 
the Mississippi River from federal to 
private control at this time would be a 
serious mistake. 


The present freight rates in Missouri 
have been extended to Jan. 1 by the Mis- 
souri public utilities commission. The 
commission will hold hearings after Jan. 
1 to determine what the permanent rates 
inside the state will be. 


The St. Louis agency of the War 
Finance Corporation, which will pass on 
loans to be made by the corporation for 
the benefit of agricultural and live stock 
interests, has opened an office in the Se- 
curity Building, and is now transacting 
business. 

Missouri farmers, up to Sept. 30, had 
borrowed a total of $11,862,000 from the 
Federal Land Bank of St. Louis, accord- 
ing to figures recently made public by 
H. W. Danforth, president of the bank. 
The number of Missouri borrowers is 
3,769, and the average loan is slightly 
less than $3,150. 


The government barge line carried 45,- 
746 tons of freight on the Mississippi 
River to and from St. Louis during Sep- 
tember, according to an announcement 
by J. B. Higgins, St. Louis traffic man- 
ager of the line. Of the freight carried, 
the largest item was 729,000 bus grain 
shipped out of St. Louis elevators. 


The Farmers’ Finance Corporation, a 
branch of the United States Grain Grow- 
ers, Inc., has been denied authority to 
sell stock in Missouri. It is understood 
that the application to sell $1,000,000 
of the corporation’s preferred stock in 
Missouri was rejected on the ground 
that the preferred stockholders would be 
without voice in the management of the 
company’s affairs. 

It has been reported in St. Louis that 
John J. Ryan, New Orleans, intends to 
inaugurate a barge service on the Mis- 
sissippi River in competition with the 
i pore line. Mr. Ryan, who was in 

it. Louis this week, stated that his con- 
cern had already purchased the neces- 
sary equipment. Investigation in New 
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Orleans, however, failed to disclose any 
arrangements of this character. 


LOUISIANA 

New Onrteans, La., Oct. 8—A few 
sales were effected on the declines this 
week, but flour business is still very slow. 
Although reports were current that there 
was no demand for export, the mills have 
little or no export grades to offer. 

Spot flour was offered by dealers here 
to bakers, as follows: Kansas, 95 per 
cent $7@7.40, high patent $7.50@7.70; 
Oklahoma, 95 per cent, $6.90@7.25; 
spring wheat, old $8.60@8.75, new $8.10 

8.40 





Prices quoted to dealers here by mill, 
basis cotton 98’s: Kansas, 95 per cent 
patent $6.60@6.75, top patents, $7.50@ 
7.60; Oklahoma, 95 per cent, $6.50@6.ti); 
spring wheat, 95 per cent $7.30@7.15, 
short patent $7.80@8; soft winter wheat 
flour, 95 per cent $6.50@6.80, short pat- 
ents $6.80@7.10, fancy clears $5.45@5.7\), 

Feedstuffs, in bulk, reported by de:!- 
ers: corn, No. 2 yellow 70c bu, No. 2 
white 70c; oats, old No. 2 white 50c, new 
No. 8 white 46c; wheat bran, per 100 lls, 
on track, 95c. 

Corn products, per 100 Ibs, as quoted 
by local dealers, in bulk, sacked: creaim 
meal, $1.80; grits, fine and coarse, $1.85; 
corn meal, $1.75@1.85; corn flour, $2. 

Grain inspected since Oct. 1: wheat, 
export, 487 cars; corn, export 128, local 
18; oats, export 8, local 13; rye, export, 
16; barley, export, 14. Inspected out- 
ward on shipboard: wheat, 284,500 bus; 
corn, 33,322. 

Stock in elevators: wheat, 3,970,000 
bus; corn, 174,000; oats, 18,000; baricy, 
206,000. Georce L. Ferry. 





UTAH 

Ocven, Uran, Oct. 8.—Grain prices 
continued to tumble in the intermoun- 
tain states this week, with flour follow- 
ing. As a result, farmers are holding 
their wheat and the large volume of 
grain movement noticeable during Sep- 
tember has declined materially. Millers 
and western grain buyers were offering 
65@70c bu, country points, with 5c dif- 
ferential in Ogden, making prices lire 
70@75c bu, the lowest yet reached. 

Flour prices dropped to $5@5.50 bbl 
for both family patents and hard, f.0.b. 
Ogden, basis 48-lb cotton bags. ‘Ihe 
Southeast absorbed a limited amount of 
flour at $6.50 bbl for standards and $4.75 
for high patents, f.o.b. lower river points, 
basis 98-lb cotton bags. The Pacific 
Coast market was the strongest of the 
three at $6.25@6.50 for family patents 
and -hard wheat flours, f.o.b. California 
common points, basis 98-lb cotton bags. 
However, there was little demand from 
any of these markets, although inquiries 
show that reserve stocks are limited. 

Bran prices dropped to $17 ton, f.o.b. 
Ogden, carload lots, the lowest price re- 
corded in many years. Pacific Cozst 
markets were slightly higher, relatively, 
than Utah, at $20@23, f.o.b. California 
common points. 

NOTES 

Operation of the Salt Lake & Jor- 
dan flour mill in Salt Lake, closed for 
several months, has been resumed. 

John Hodge, general manager of tiie 
Atlas Milling Co., Los Angeles, spent 
several days of the week in Ogden aud 
Salt Lake. 

Incorporation papers of the Miller 
Grain Co., of Salt Lake City, have been 
filed in Idaho, the company establishing 
offices also at Pocatello. 

Walter Hoy, flour and produce de:!- 
er, of Elko, Nev., where he is president 
of the Progressive Business Club, spent 
Tuesday in Ogden on business. 

L. C. Mitchell, general manager of 
the Ogden Baking Co., has returned from 
a tour of the East, during which he at- 
tended the bakers’ convention in Chicago. 

George Ruth, representing the Rus- 
sell-Miller Milling Co. at San Francisco, 
and Elmer Furrier, the company’s repre- 
sentative at Denver, were in Ogden yes- 
terday and today in connection with or- 
ders from Ogden bakers. 

Quotations to Ogden buyers for flour 
from other sections received Friday and 
Saturday ranged as follows: Kansas hard 
wheat flours, $7.70; Dakota, $8.80; Men- 
tana, $8.80; Minnesota, $9.25@9.30.— 
f.o.b. Ogden, basis 98-Ib cotton bags. 

W. E. Zuppany. 
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Imported flour is slow of sale and 
prices are again cheaper this week, this 
being partly caused by the continued lack 
of demand for breadstuffs, the eagerness 
of holders to unload and the home mill- 
ers again reducing their price. Arrivals 
of flour have been rather heavy and a 
fair quantity has been put into store, 
which is generally a bad sign, but gives 
the true position to the trade. 

Kansas flour is arriving in fair volume 
and much of it should have been here 
some weeks ago, but owing to delay in 
shipment has now reached the market 
when it is not wanted. Buyers have to 
take a low price to sell, and in many 
cases cannot dispose of it even at a 
reduced price, therefore have to store, 
which means extra expense. Had this 
flour arrived in the proper time, doubt- 
less these difficulties would have been 
averted. 

‘These delays in shipment and the un- 
certainty of arrivals are the cause of de- 
creased purchases of imported flour, and 
cause a lack of confidence in the trade. 


LOW GRADES FROM FRANCE 
In pre-war days there was a fair 


amount of low grades imported from 
France into the United Kingdom and 
used in the manufacture of dog biscuits. 


Although this flour lacks strength, it 
was found to be very useful in a mix- 
ture with American flour of strong qual- 
ity. It is now reported that permission 


is being given by the French government 
to export these grades, and some mill- 
ers are already in communication with 
their clients in this country, although it 
is doubtful whether any business has 
been done, 


HOME MILLED FLOUR 


Home millers have again reduced their 
price for straight run grade 1s per sack 
of 240 Ibs; the baker can new purchase 
his fiour at 61s, delivered, which is equal 
to 50s 3d, net, ex-mill. 


STRONG FLOUR WANTED 


Most of the stocks of flour on hand 
are ‘rom soft winter wheats, Pacific and 
Ausivalian, which has created a little 
demind for Minnesota and Canadian 
flour’. although the baker finds it dif- 
ficu!' to pay the price asked for the 
stro: : flour, as he is now getting a lower 
price for bread. There are many com- 
plaii's in and around London concern- 
ing ‘he quality of bread. The baker is 
in a somewhat difficult position, owing to 
the .hsence of good quality flour, but it 
is h. ed that this will be remedied when 
Mincsota and Canadian strong flours 
are available at a reasonable figure. 


FLOUR PRICES 


C.nadian straights can be purchased 
on =pot at 68@64s per 280 lbs, ex-store, 
an Minnesota export patents are worth 
about 65s on spot, owing to a scarcity 
of this quality. Kansas straights are 
worth 61s, and Australian flour 65s 6d, 
bo n ex-store. Canadian: straights are 
53s for October seaboard, and some busi- 
hess has been done recently at this price. 
Australian flour for September shipment 
is unchanged at 51s 3d, cif. Home 
milled flour is down Is per sack on the 


week, and is offered at 59s 3d, net, ex- 
mill. 
MILLFEED 


Bran is in request, and is quotably un- 
altered from a week ago, viz., £9 5s ton, 
ex-mill, but middlings are 10s cheaper 
and are sold at £11 10s ton, ex-mill. The 
demand for feedingstuffs is not generally 
brisk, the cattle finding food in the fields, 
which are now looking much better than 
some weeks ago, when the ground was so 
parched. 

OATMEAL 


Merchants who trade in this article are 
still gloomy, and there is practically no 
business being done, with little confi- 
dence in prices on spot or for future de- 
livery. his has caused a decline, with 
the exception of Midlothian, which is 
quotably me gr at 75s per 280 lbs, 
ex-store, although Aberdeen can be pur- 
chased at 55s. American oatmeal can be 
bought forward at 50s, c.i.f. Rolled oats 
are 57s 6d per 280 lbs, ex-store, spot, and 
52s 6d, c.i.f., for forward delivery. 


MARKET CONDITIONS IN HAMBURG 


The Hamburg flour market has re- 
cently shown greater activity. Austria 
and Czecho-Slovakia are buying lar 
parcels, but as a rule they will only 
purchase flour afloat, and not for sea- 
board shipment. 

Prices are a little higher, and some 
business has been put through in Kan- 
sas patents at about $8, in Kansas fancy 
clears at $7.40@7.60, and in Kansas first 
clears on a basis of $7.25@7.50. 

Inquiry for flour is very good, but the 
question of exchange makes it difficult 
to put through much actual business with 
American mills. 


MARKET CONDITIONS IN FINLAND 


A correspondent in Helsingfors writes 
that, owing to the sharp fall in the Fin- 
nish exchange during the past week or 
two, buyers are holding off entirely for 
the time being. However, it is fully ex- 
pected that the exchange will improve 
shortly, when buying for winter require- 
ments should commence. — 


NEW ZEALAND IMPORT DUTIES 


It is officially reported that the New 
Zealand government has decided to assess 
the ad valorem duties on goods imported 
from countries whose currencies have 
appreciated compared with sterling, at 
the rate of exchange current at the date 
of export. It has hitherto been the cus- 
tom to assess it at the mint par rate, 
and by figuring at the current exchange 
the amount of duty will be very con- 
siderably increased. 

The idea of the New Zealand govern- 
ment is apparently to add to its revenue, 
but it is questioned whether it will really 
prove beneficial, as the United States, 
which is the only country concerned, may 
retaliate by imposing similar conditions 
on imports from New Zealand. The 
opinion is held that there should be only 
one basis of assessment of duties, wheth- 
er the imports come from countries with 
appreciated or depreciated currencies, 
viz., the current rate of exchange. 


EXCHANGE STABILITY 


This all-absorbing question of the pres- 
ent day has been occupying the atten- 
tion of a number of gentlemen at Gen- 
eva, who are known as the financial com- 
mittee of the League of Nations. They 
met to try and discover whether there 
was any possible means of stabilizing the 
exchanges of the different countries to 
facilitate trade, but the result of their 
deliberations is that the time is not ripe 
for any international agreement regard- 
ing the matter, owing to the complete 
absence of any fundamental basis on 
which to build. They maintained that 


before any attempt can be made to tackle 
this problem it is indispensable that the 
different states should discontinue their 
present system of making good the defi- 
cits in revenue by printing notes. Thus 
the matter remains just where it was, 
and all the rhetoric expounded upon it 
does not help the situation one iota. The 
tremendous riddle will have to work 
itself out. 

A prominent banker made some inter- 
— remarks in regard to the ques- 
tion during a lecture on banking and in- 
surance one evening this week, which 
are all very nice in theory but are not 
likely to be put into practice. “Man 
solutions,” he said, “had been advanced, 
but no scheme could be effective unless 
it was based on the observance by the 
nations concerned—not the bankers—of 
certain cardinal principles, among which 
he regarded the establishment of con- 
cord, of a genuine peace, and a genuine 
desire to be helpful, among the various 
countries, as the most important. 

“No nation could base its prosperity 
on the poverty of other nations. Trade 
was, before anything else, a question of 
mutual advantage. If we could only re- 
move all artificial obstructions from in- 
ternational trade for the next five years 
I feel certain that the world’s position 
at the end of that period would be better 
all round even than in 1914. 

“As a matter of practice we should 
aim at avoiding such trade obstructions 
as might well arise out of measures like 
the safeguarding of industries act, and 
the maladministration of the reparations 
question. Every country, too, should 
meet its expenditure from revenue. So 
long as the former exceeded the latter, 
and the deficit was made good by print- 
ing notes, so long would it be impossible 
to attain currency stability.” 


A BRITISH INVASION 


Quite a party of people connected with 
the flour trade will be passengers on the 
Berengaria, of the Cunard Line, on Oct. 
8. It will consist of Frank Hadley, 
of the Raymond-Hadley Corporation, 
New York, together with Mrs. Hadley 
and their son; F. W. Peach, of Mardorf, 
Peach & Co., London, who will be accom- 
panied by his wife; M. A. Toomey, of 
the Raymond-Hadley-Toomey Co., Lon- 
don, and Mrs. Toomey, who is returning 
to her. native home after an absence of 
15 years. 

Frank Hadley has been on this side 
for some months visiting the various 
connections of his firm in the United 
Kingdom and continental markets, as 
well as taking a holiday with his family. 
England is his native country. 

F. W. Peach, who is a very well-known 
flour importer of London, is making his 
first trip to the United States, and will 
visit a number of milling centers in the 
States and Canada. It is his intention 
to go as far west as San Francisco. . 

* * 


W. R. Clarke, of the Kansas Flour 
Mills Co., who has been on this side for 
some months, will sail for the United 
States on Sept. 27. During his extended 
visit he has acquired a thorough knowl- 
edge of flour conditions in the different 
markets, and as a result of his efforts in 
his firm’s behalf it has been able to sell 
a very large quantity of flour, both in 
the United Kingdom and on the Conti- 
nent. 


SCOTTISH MARKETS, SEPT. 21 

With heavy arrivals of flour at Glas- 
gow and a falling market in respect of 
prices, demand is dull. The latest ar- 


rivals emphasize the change which has _ 


overtaken the trade of late years as re- 
gards the bulkiness of cargoes. Time 


was when flour was only a part cargo 
of more or less inconsiderable quantity, 
but a ship which reached the dock in 
Glasgow today is discharging a cargo 
amounting to about 96,000 sacks of 
North American flour. With shipments 
coming in such bulk nowadays the prob- 
lem of distribution is not simplified for 
the importer. 

This big cargo is of course consigned 
to many importers, and probably some of 
the merchants have sold. all of their lots 
in advance. In bulk the full cargo is 
equal to about a fortnight’s complete 
supplies for the Glasgow bakers, but it 
does not follow that, because stocks are 
heavy, the supply is in excess of require- 
ments. The weight of stocks, however, 
coupled with the fact that prices are still 
falling, will make trade slower for some 
time. 

A CHEAPER LOAF 


The forecast made in trade circles 
here that the loaf in Glasgow would be 
reduced to Is per 4-lb before the end 
of the year is likely to be confirmed be- 
fore that time. The bakers agreed two 
or three weeks ago to take a halfpenny 
off the loaf, bringing its retail cost down 
to 1s Id. Since then, flours in some cases 
have declined 8@10s per sack. Good 
Manitoban flour is. now being sold for 
October shipment here at 58s per sack, 
and winter wheat flours are all consider- 
ably lower. 

Reduction of bread costs would be an 
immense blessing during the present se- 
rious spell of unemployment. Obviously, 
it is impossible to improvise useful work 
for the masses of unemployed, and the 
next most valuable aid is a cheapening 
of the cost of the actual necessaries of 
life, of which bread is the most impor- 
tant. For this reason the continued de- 
cline in the cost of flour, whatever risks 
it involves for the trader, is to be wel- 
comed even more than the sharp fall 
that is concurrently taking place in the 
cost of American hams, Flour import- 
ers are losing no time in passing on the 
benefits of the falling market. 


IRISH MARKETS, SEPT. 19 


Dull trade and keen competition be- 
tween home made and foreign flour has 
been a feature of the week. Home mill- 
ers are making a very serious attempt to 
recover some of the trade lost to import- 
ers, and have reduced prices and ac- 
cepted offers within any reasonable limit 
of those asked. The cutting is princi- 
pally confined to ‘soft winters, for which 
even as low as 58s, less the usual dis- 
count, full delivered terms, have been 
accepted by some of the northern mills. 

In the south and west, however, where 
the competition from imported flour is 
not so keen, 60@62s still govern. Com- 
pared with these figures, American soft 
winters are out of line, for while the 
home miller has been bringing down 
prices the foreigner has been wanting 
more money. For some of the best 
American flours 58@59s, net, c.i.f., Bel- 
fast, is the very lowest price which would 
be accepted, to which must be added 
the c.i.f. charges, commission and dis- 
count. On top of all this, consumptive 
demand is poor. 


IMPORTED FLOURS 


For Minneapolis flours for shipment 
nothing under 65@66s, net, c.i.f., Bel- 
fast or Dublin, would be accepted, but 
importers who have some flour on the 
way which they wish to sell are willing 
to take 64s 6d, full delivered terms, 
Belfast. 

Manitoba still controls the situation, 
as far as strong flours are concerned, as 
it is possible to buy a fairly good export 
Manitoba patent grade at 56s, net, c.i.f., 
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Belfast, and 57s, Dublin. Canadian soft 
Winters have been quoted at 52@53s, net, 
c.i.f., but have not been attractive to 
buyers at the price, being too soft to 
compete against home millers, except for 
mixing purposes, and thus would re- 
quire to be bought very much below pres- 
ent prices. 

Kansas millers are making no efforts 
to recover the trade lost in this market, 
and for an ordinary Kansas patent of 
— nearly the same price is being 
asked as for a Manitoba patent of much 
better quality. A small business was 
done in a very common export patent on 
the basis of 52s, net, c.i.f., Belfast, and 
53s, Dublin. 

The market has been very quiet, with 
transactions confined to small retail 
quantities on spot. Prices for home 
made are lower. Offers of Scotch rolled 
oats of the fancy type have been re- 
ceived at about 75s per sack of 280 lbs. 
Home made is now nominally the same 

rice, although there is very little doing 
n new crop oatmeal. 

Foreign shows no change, 55s per sack, 
full landed terms, Belfast or Dublin, 
being the price indicated for shipment, 
and importers are willing to sell on 
spot at somewhere near this figure. The 
tone of the market is toward lower 
prices, and with the recent decline in 
new crop oats it is expected that home 
made will fall in price during the next 
few weeks. 

Mill offals have maintained their prices 
of a week ago, and demand has been 
keener, especially for the finer sorts, but 
the output by local millers is so small 
that it is making the demand mg cud 
bigger than it really is. Good white bran 
is still quoted and selling at £11 ton, 
and good red at £10, all free on rail, 
Belfast or Dublin. It has been possible 
to buy Plate pollard and bran at about 
£10, Belfast or Dublin. 

Feedingstuffs have had a bad week. 
Indian meal had a very nasty fall, and 
millers find it difficult to get more than 
£10 10s ton, bags included, — 
this is almost the price of corn. The 
flaked variety is worth about £13, and 
demand is wretched, even at the reduced 
price. Linseed cakes are in slightly bet- 
ter demand, the price for foreign ruling 
about £16@17 ton, ex-ship. 

Supplies on spot are ample for all re- 
quirements, and there are fair quantities 
on passage for both Belfast and Dublin. 
Cotton cakes, principally home made, are 
£16 ton, and show a little improved de- 
mand. Decorticated meal is offering at 
£15 ton, net, c.i.f., either port, for for- 
ward shipment. Millers are not buying 
freely, but are taking what they want 
for immediate requirements. 


MORE FARM LANDS NEEDED 


Secretary of Agriculture Names a Committee 
to Consider Problem of Meeting the 
Country’s Future Food Demands 


Appointment of a special committee 
of five scientists of the Department of 
Agriculture to consider the problem of 
land utilizations has been anounced by 
Secretary Wallace. Consideration will 
be given such factors as present and 
prospective production, domestic con- 
sumption and foreign demand, and in- 
dicated increase in population. 

Predicting a national population of 
150,000,000 by 1950, the secretary pointed 
out that the acreage of improved farm 
land per capita has steadily decreased 
since 1890. To maintain the present per 
capita acreage in 1950, he said, 243,000,- 
000 acres must be added to those now 
listed as “improved lands.” 

The committee probably will under- 
take as a collateral problem a compre- 
hensive survey of available farm lands in 
the United States, including arid tracts 
in the West suitable for irrigation, 
swamp lands which may be reclaimed 
by drainage and cut-over timber lands, 
of which there are very extensive tracts 
in practically every section of the coun- 
try. Cut-over lands will be considered 
both as regards availability and refor- 
estation. 

Included on the committee are: Dr. L. 
C. Gray, agriculture economist; C. V. 
Piper, agrostologist in charge of forage 
crop investigations; Dr. G. M. Rommel, 
chief of the animal husbandry division; 
C. F. Marbut, in charge of soil survey; 
E. E. Carter, assistant forester. 








“Many persons assume that there is 
an unlimited reserve supply of farm 
lands,” Secretary Wallace said, in mak- 
ing the announcement of his plans. 
“Such is not the case, however, as by far 
the greater part of the 1,000,000,000 
acres not pa in farms probably can nev- 
er be for the growing of crops, and 
that part of the reserve land which may 
be +97 as potential farm land .can 
only so u at heavy expense for 
clearing, drainage, irrigation or fertiliza- 
tion.” 





Canadian Exports in August 
Exports of grain and grain products from 
Canada during August, 1921, as published 
by the Dominion Bureau of Statistics, with 
figures covering wheat and flour exports for 
the same month of 1920: 


WHEAT (BUS) 





To— Aug., 1921 Aug., 1920 
United Kingdom ...... 1,559,107 1,678,503 
United States ......... 721,354 102,286 
GPOCCE ccccccccescccces SET.876  .ecsse 
BORE occ vccvevesioseses 774,693 2,396,398 
BOIBIGME ccccccccccsvcs 447,851 590,048 
Denmark ......cccce0s eee  —.—s seewae 
Netherlands ........... 37,184 == access 
WOOT WOT cecscccsccocese 8,000 = =—«_ a wvcee 
BOGOR .ccccsccccccess 96,340 = ccccce 
Other countries ....... «sseee. 15 

BWOtRIS cccsvccscccces 3,972,203 4,767,250 


FLOUR (BBLS) 




















To— Aug., 1921 Aug., 1920 
United Kingdom ........ 338,475 104,868 
United States ........... 1,337 4,950 
Newfoundland ........... 14,838 10,403 
BAPOOAGOS ccccccccccccecs 5,597 6,076 
TOMBICR ceccccscccsccces 8,026 5,573 
Trinidad and Tobago .... 29,191 11,950 
Other Br. West Indies.... 6,025 8,379 
Po | RSS ee ee 937 395 
British Guiana .......... 9,548 9,796 
BWOGER oc vccccccecscccase 560 oeee 
Netherlands .......+.5++.5 1,500 464 
Denmark ....:..0cccceees 7,402 eee 
PRANCE ..cccccscvevsesccss eses 
British South Africa .... 1,550 107,949 
British West Africa ..... eves 44 
Sierra Leone ......++..+. 250 eee 
San Domingo ......++.+-+ 37 
CUBS cccocccccces ee 2,550 
Pinland ..cccccese oes 958 
British Honduras . . 60 
Belgium .....eceeeesesees 14,202 
GOFMABY ..cccccccscccces 1,984 
TEMIY ccsccccccccccceccess 714 cece 
French West Indies ..... eece 630 
Dutch West Indies 12 cose 
MOTFocco ....eeeeeee 357 0.008 
TUPKCY wc rcccscvece oe cove 7,770 
Venezuela ........+. eee 2,880 356 
 ... SPOTTER EETCCR TL ee 300 osse 
St. Pierre and Miquelon.. 653 582 
Dutch Guiana .....6..66- 335 50 
Portuguese Africa ....... 775 onee 
Other countries .......... 2,519 7,849 

Totals .ccccccscccsesees 453,572 288,481 

BRAN, SHORTS AND MIDDLINGS 
(100 LBS) 

To— August, 1921 
United States ...ccccccsccccccccccce 32,437 
Bermuda .nccccccccccscccvccesccese 3,419 
Britigh Guiana ....cccccccccccccvece 100 
BROPORESS wcrc cccccccccccscecsccccecs 480 
Trinidad and Tobago ...........-0s+ 1,200 
Other British West Indies ......... 27 
Newfoundland .....-ccccssccccsccce 1,022 
St. Pierre and Miquelon ...........+. 21 

Dotal cccccccvevesevccsecccvcccces 38,706 
OATMEAL AND ROLLED OATS (100 LBS) 

To— Aug., 1921 
BOG TRMMGOER ccc cee cccvecevseens 83,997 
United States ....cccccccccccccccces 775 
British Guiana ...cseccsscsccccccce 18 
British South Africa ..........e0008 1,812 
BEMEOE Boccccccicecressdcovcecere 27 
Other British West Indies 33 
DOMMArK ..ccccccccscccscescccseces 1,650 
EE 15.646. ¢8>-¥'e 0.065.445 5 49 800008 432 
WIG MOBIOME cies ccccccncveveccces 54 
Greenland ..nccccccccccccccescesvce 2,240 
PROWEOUMGIARE occccccccccscrcccccce 373 

.. Sey errr rrr eT Ter rrrr errr ery. 91,411 

BARLEY (BUS) 

To— Aug., 1921 

WINE TEIMMGGM 2c ccccccccsvscecs 1,220,062 


United States .... 
Netherlands ..... 





BOOTS cence ccwescscccoccessees 
WOCR) cc cccvcvcvevccccccsccccccsee 1,636,514 
OATS (BUS) 

To— Aug., 1921 
MISO TOPMOGOERD ccc es cacdccccics 2,252,759 
WMICOE BERCOS 2c cc ccc cccscecccsencs 23,823 
Newfoundland 2... .ccccccsccccsvecs 15,665 

35,510 


TOOT OEOD oe ccc cccvescccessccqeesce 









British Honduras ....... 50 
Trinidad and Tobago ..... 17,911 
Other British West Indies ss 329 
British Guiana ............. he 3,537 
DEE RF e hanes cere coececeeses 8,663 
PUTT ETE EELELILE aT 2,264 
| ee Pe ee et eee er eee ee ee 19,765 
St. Pierre and Miquelon .......... 75 
GOMER cc as ccicaveacisetsccccce os 588 
POOEMOOURIIED es ccccscisececes 487,609 
POOMIUER sche ccccvewebeccses . 1,530,668 
WOE Se wbcdeccdvwveccecescctecces 390,587 
CM Sc ccemesddocvccccesesccccsecs 60 

OE oc eRe etcducaidcccyeetvesence 4,789,863 

RYE (BUS) 

Re OOOR. cc wescccqcseccces 17,414 
WOE. NED 5 Ce vece Wintec cacesses 3,744 
Ter Lee eer cee eee, 16,348 
Po Be eee ee 100,363 
BEE ooo 6 okt 0cbeb anes cedscce 17,142 

TT TETTIL TT TeLEL TTT 155,011 
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The night before leaving Boston I 
packed trunks until a late hour and then 
sought a restaurant. Outside, fog and 
a drizzling rain haloed the lamps of the 
narrow street and dripped in unexpect- 
ed places from the roofs. Except for 
the cab stand with its sad and solitary 
horse the street seemed deserted. At the 
corner I turned into an avenue of dark- 
ened shops and shadowy public build- 
ings; but there was a crowd here, a large 
crowd ranged along the sidewalk in for- 
lorn silence and gazing at nothing. Two 
policemen assisted them in gazing at 
nothing: The picture was as bright and 
animated as a breadline in February. 

The rain from the umbrella of the 
man next me trickled into my collar as 
I inquired the wherefore and the why. 

“Mary and Doug.,” was his brief reply. 
“Get off of me foot.” 

“Sorry,” I said, “I don’t quite under- 
stand. But there is just one thing I 
must know before we part. Why the 
chorus of citizens in the silent night?” 

“Why, you dumb-bell,” he said in ex- 
asperation, “Mary Pickford and Douglas 
Fairbanks are going by here on their 
autermobile trip tru th’ state. Get wise!” 

The last I saw of it the patient crowd 
was still waiting in the rain where Wash- 
ington, Lafayette,——a hundred other 
names of international fame had brought 
crowds to that same curb by day. 

The next morning I read that the two 
movie stars had chosen another route. 

* * 


In New York a man connected with 
“Collier’s” told me a_ Roosevelt yarn 
which he said had never been printed. 

The tale runs that an exceedingly 
sporty group of young men, all more or 
less influential and rated as wealthy, 
were dining with one of the members at 
his home near Sagamore Hill. In the 
fullness of time the party having become 
“saturated” it occurred to one of them 
that it would be an excellent plan to in- 
vite Colonel Roosevelt to attend. 

Over the telephone the Colonel replied 
that he was busy,—that he couldn’t come, 
—but the host persisted and the result 
was that the Colonel finally agreed to 
drive over in a few minutes. 

The group awaited the Colonel’s ar- 
rival in a maudlin stupor. Some one 
upset a bottle of Burgundy across the 
table and let it lie. The room was hot 
and the flushed faces reflected the exact 
amount of intelligence their owners at 
that moment possessed. When he arrived 
the Colonel stood at the back of the 
room for an instant without being seen 
and then with quick decisive steps made 
to the head of the table. Immediately 
upon perceiving him members of the 
party attempted to arise. “For he’s a 
jolly good fel—,” began a voice. 

“Rot!” interrupted the Colonel, “Sit 
down you contemptible sots. There is 
not a man here without ability, wealth, 
or both. You should be leaders in this 
country, but—” (Here his wrath got the 
better of him), “but you are swine.” 

And the Ex-President swung about 
and left the room. 

* * 


“Any old place that I hang my hat is 
home sweet home to me,” went the cyni- 
cal old song. That is one way of look- 
ing at if, of course, but I once knew a 
man whose life seemed blighted by nos- 
talgia. When I asked him his home he 
said that it was Iceland. 

Minneapolis begins at the Union Sta- 
tion in Chicago; at the track of the Pio- 
neer Limited, to be exact. Poor Tommy 
Barry is dead but the old crowd of por- 
ters are still at their posts, and in the 
dining car the impulsive floral chivalry of 
Dan Healy seems, as it were, perennial. 

If there be an entirely up-to-date 
counterpart of an old and friendly inn it 
is the Pioneer Limited; and in a differ- 
ent sense it is the train Wells describes 
in “A Modern Utopia,” though the writ- 
er believed as he wrote that no such train 
existed beyond his dream. In a com- 
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partment more comfortable than any 
hotel to be found on the morrow one lis- 
tens to the song of the rails as the train 
rumbles north through the cool night, 
and the distant wail of the engine far 
ahead recalls innumerable journeys over 
the same route, albeit long ago. The 
porter at the door is an old friend: 
Back in the dim ages a certain thirteen- 
year-old lad ran away from a military 
school and he “deadheaded” him through. 

The train carries a modest convention 
of Chicago, Milwaukee & St. Paul em- 
ployees who have been with the railroad 
twenty-five years or more, and with the 
convention is the oldest conductor in the 
service. He is still “in harness” and 
prefers it to being retired with a pen- 
sion, The train of which he is now con- 
ductor is out an hour each day. 

® * 


Within the home office of The North 
western Miller is a model of the steam- 
ship which is named after the publica- 
tion. It occupies a space some six feet 
in length parallel to the intervening win- 
dows of the press-room and the sounds 
issuing from the latter are not unsug 
gestive of a great vessel in motion; the 
steady grinding of the presses is the 
sound of engines heard dimly through 
a grating and there are other vague me- 
chanical vibrations which might belong 
to the original of the model within the 
glass case. 

It long has been my wish supreme to 
voyage on “The Northwestern Miller” 
and to record the daily routine of thie 
trip across the Atlantic. It would he 
dull reading, no doubt, and without the 
slightest interest to anyone besides my- 
self but the visit of Chad and his subse- 
quent dream have reduced such a chron- 
icle in advance to the literary status of 
a seed catalogue. 

Chad’s mother wishes him to be a 
“Stevenson child” while the father of 
Chad desires that his son be a regular 
fellow. The result is a tie, but he would 
be, and is, a natural, pleasant child with 
or without their coaching. 

Saturday noon he came into the office 
eating some horrible black candy on the 
end of a stick and inspected the steam- 
ship model at great length and with 
variegated questions. And the next | 
saw of him he had climbed into a near) 
chair and fallen asleep. The presses 
pounded gen J and the poisonous looking 
candy fell unheeded to the floor. 

A few minutes later a messenger boy 
slammed the front door and when nexi 
I noticed Chad he was staring in speech 
less wonder at the steamship model. 

“Nothing wrong, I hope? That stuff 
you’ve been eating——” 

“l’ve just been in that!” said Chad 
pointing to the model. 

“Now, never mind, old boy, you'll be 
all right in a jiff.”” I was a trifle scared. 

“T dreamed,” said Chad, and told me 
what had happened. 

It seems that when Chad fell asleep 
he either became miraculously small or 
else the ship model grew to the size o! 
its prototype. In either case Chad was 
conscious of a great bustle and stir 
around him, of smoke pouring from the 
funnel of the ship and of a general air 
of a departure about to be made. He 
was carried with the crowd, he sai’, 
aboard the boat and thence to an upper 
deck. And before he knew it the ship 
had cast off and was headed across tlie 
sea. There was no one he knew on 
board. Indeed upon closer investigation 
the majority of the passengers proved 
to be animals carved out of wood and 
appeared to be dominated by the Noah 
family. They were all quite disagreeable 
and stared at him continually. And 
then several of the animals fell over- 
board and the boat struck a rock and 
the boilers exploded and 





“Here!” I said; “Did you actually 
dream all that?” 

“Well, part of it,” said Chad recover- 
ing his candy from the floor. 
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How feline feeling caused infelicity in 
a Boston grocery store, and how the 
bakery proprietor who harbors a cat in 
a place where his customers may come 
in contact with it is under legal obliga- 
tion merely to use due care to avoid in- 
jury to customers, is shown by the de- 
cision of the Massachusetts supreme 
judicial court in the case of Goodwin vs. 
E. B. Nelson Grocery Co., 132 N.E. 51. 

Plaintiff, a customer in defendant’s 
store, was accompanied by a dog which 
ungallantly engaged in a fight with a cat 
in the store. After the animals had 
been separated, plaintiff reached down 
and grasped Pussy’s paw whereupon the 
cat severely bit and scratched plaintiff. 

Holding that plaintiff could not re- 
cover damages from defendant, the court 
finds that plaintiff's own carelessness in 
unnecessarily coming in close contact with 
the cat was the direct cause of the acci- 
dent. It is further found that the de- 
fendant had not been previously apprised 
of any such vicious propensity of the cat 
as rendered the defendant liable in keep- 
ing it in the store. The court says in 
art: 

: “It. is necessary for the plaintiff to 
show as ground of recovery that the 
defendant committed a breach of some 
legal duty owed by it to her. There can 
be no negligence without some act or 
omission in violation of a legal duty. 
The defendant, by maintaining its re- 
tail store and thus impliedly soliciting 
the patronage of the plaintiff, assumed 
toward her the obligation to keep the 
premises in a condition reasonably safe 
for her use as a customer while she was 
in the exercise of due care. . . . The 
plaintiff cannot recover unless there was 
evidence warranting a finding that the 
cat was vicious to the knowledge of the 
defendant, and that her injury followed 
as the natural and probable consequence 
of the defendant’s wrong in keeping such 
an animal.” A. L. H. Street. 

* +* 

“So you’re a real cowboy from the 
West? Why, you’re not a bit pic- 
turesque.” 

“Sorry, ma’am. I’ve been out on the 
range and haven’t had a chance to read 
the magazines and find out what cow- 
hoys are wearing this season.” 

Detroit Free Press. 








Special Notices 


The rate for advertisements in this de- 
partment is 20 cents per line (seven words 
to the line); minimum charge, $1. 

for the benefit of those out of a position, 
advertisements of Situations Wanted will be 
accepted at one half the above rate, 10 cents 
per line (seven words to the line); minimum 
charge, 60 cents, 











HELP WANTED 








SALES MANAGER WANTED 


1,500-bbl interior Kansas mill with 
well established trade but desirous 
of putting even more energy into its 
sales department has opening for 
first class experienced sales man- 
ager; only those who know the 
trade, have a clean record and are 
willing to work hard in the pros- 
pect of an exceptional future need 
apply; applications confidential. 
Address 796, care Northwestern 
Miller, Kansas City, Mo. 





fae IMMEDIATELY — EXPERI- 

pose § flour salesman to take charge 

an sh nese office, warehouse and Hud- 

= _ ey territory; opportunity to par- 

“ Pate in profits. Samuel Knighton & 
n, 314 Produce Exchange, New York. 


THE NORTHWESTERN MILLER 


WANTED—EXPERIENCED SALESMAN TO 
cover eastern Pennsylvania; one living in 
Wilkes-Barre or Scranton preferred; will 
pay straight salary or salary and bonus, 
whichever preferred. Address, giving age, 
experience and references, Thornton 
Chester Milling Co., Buffalo, N. Y. 





SALESMEN WANTED 


Interior Kansas mill, exception- 
ally well located for business, 
has openings for salesmen in the 
following territories: 


Western Pennsylvania 
Southern New York 
Ohio 

West Virginia 


Only experienced men will be 
considered for these openings 
and no attention will be paid to 
applications save from men who 
have clean records, can give ex- 
cellent references and are look- 
ing for permanent positions with 
a good, strong mill back of 
them. Address 794, care North- 
western Miller, Kansas City, 
Mo. 





GENERAL FIELD MAN 
WANTED 


Southwestern milling concern of 
large capacity and exceptionally 
strong sales organization has an 
opening for a general field man 
for eastern trade territory; suc- 
cessful applicant must have 
wide trade acquaintance, be a 
man of strong personality, inti- 
mate knowledge of the flour 
business, possessed of energy 
and willing to spend the larger 
part of his time in actual field 
work; for a high grade man 
able to deliver the goods this is 
an exceptional opening and the 
position carries a salary substan- 
tially greater than that ordinari- 
ly held by even the best flour 


salesmen, Address 793, care 
Northwestern Miller, Kansas 
City, Mo. 





SALESMAN WANTED 


Branch office of a large, well 
known southwestern mill, manu- 
facturers of exceptionally high 
quality flour, desires a good, 
first class, wide-awake, energetic 
salesman to sell flour to carload 
jobbing and bakery trade, cover- 
ing eastern Pennsylvania; prefer 
man with acquaintance with 
trade in that territory; satis- 
factory salary and bonus ar- 
rangements will be made with 
right applicant; give full and 
complete details first letter. Ad- 
dress 126, care Northwestern 
Miller, Minneapolis. 





IOWA-ILLINOIS SALESMAN 
WANTED 


Kansas mill wishes to engage sales- 
man for the state of Iowa with per- 
haps some work in Illinois; excep- 
tional position for good man; give 
full particulars in first letter. Ad- 
dress 795, care Northwestern Miller, 
Kansas City, Mo, 





NEW YORK BROKER WANTS LIVE 
wire, energetic, ambitious young flour 
salesman to work New York City jobbers 
and bakers; must be all American; salary 
guaranteed and increased commensurate 
with results; splendid opportunity for the 
right man. Address 482, care Northwest- 
ern Miller, 23 Beaver St, New York City. 


HIGH GRADE FLOUR MILL AND GRAIN 
accountant open for immediate connection; 
formerly with 3,000-bbl Nebraska mill. 
Write, phone or wire direct. BE. C. Gar- 
ratt, Schuyler, Neb. 


AS HBAD MILLER IN 150- TO 300-BBL 
mill; wheat or rye; first class references; 
can come at once; please send particulars 
in first letter. Address 124, care North- 
western Miller, Minneapolis. 


MILLING POSITION, TWO YEARS’ COL- 
lege training, mill laboratory schooling 
and experience, second miller’s experience 
in mills of 1,000 bbis and over. Address 
113, care Northwestern Miller, Minneapolis. 











MILL MAN, 35 YEARS OLD, WITH 
10 years’ experience in selling and 
executive position, desires place with 
progressive mill; now employed but 
have good reasons for making 
change; references can be furnished. 
Address W. H. W., care Northwest- 
ern Miller, 645 Ohio Building, 
Toledo, Ohio. 





YOUNG LADY HAVING EIGHT YEARS’ 
experience milling business desires posi- 
tion as stenographer-secretary; moderate 
salary. Address ‘“Stenographer,” care 
Northwestern Miller, 506 Temple Building, 
Chicago. 


THOROUGHLY COMPETENT TERMINAL 
elevator manager or superintendent wants 
position; best of references given; last po- 
sition 20 years; available at once; salary 
to start not an object. Address 109, care 
Northwestern Miller, Minneapolis. 


AS HEAD MILLER IN MILLS OF 1,000 
bbls up; 20 years’ experience in modern 
mills in the United States and Canada; 
can guarantee results as to yield and qual- 
ity of flour; capable of keeping machinery 
so it will do first class work. A. Um- 
hauer, Box 142, Oswego, Kansas, 











THOROUGHLY EXPERIENCED YOUNG 
man wants position as packing and load- 
ing foreman in large mill; can handle 
these departments very economically and 
produce results; can furnish best refer- 
ences; understand mechanical handling 
equipment for all kinds and sizes of pack- 
ages; have the ability to handle men. 
Address 131, care Northwestern Miller, 
Minneapolis. 


AS EXPORT SALES MANAGER—AMERI- 
can, 36, married, 12 years an executive; 
able to organize or take full charge of 
export department of large mill; expert 
knowledge of foreign requirements and 
procedure; fluent command of Spanish and 
wide personal acquaintance in Latin- 
American and European markets; highest 
references, Address 89, care Northwestern 
Miller, Minneapolis. 








WANTED—A POSITION AS HEAD MILL- 
er by an all around mill man; have had 
charge of 1,000-bbl mill for the past four 
years, but will take smaller plant; am a 
married man and want steady position; 
am at present employed but can make 
change on short notice; kindly state best 
wages you can pay for a man that can 
get results for you. Address 136, care 
Northwestern Miller, Minneapolis, 


AS MANAGER OR SALES MANAGER 
with some milling concern looking for a 
man who can successfully fill such a posi- 
tion; at present connected with 600-bbl 
Kansas mill as general and sales manager 
and have every reason to believe services 
have been satisfactory; working conditions 
not the best and expect to make change 
on this account; salary commensurate with 
ability shown. Address 784, care North- 
western Miller, Kansas City, Mo, 











MILLS FOR SALE AND TO LEASE 








FOR SALE—FEED MILL AND FEED 
business in best dairy country in central 
Wisconsin. Write F. Brayback, Auburn- 
dale, Wis. 


FOR SALE—200-BBL FLOUR MILL, LO- 
cated city 300,000, equipped to make finest 
soft, hard or spring wheat flour, electric 
power. Fer further particulars address 
“Middle West,”’ care Northwestern Miller, 
545 Ohio Building, Toledo, Ohio. 








FOR SALE OR LEASE—100-BBL FLOUR 
and feed mill; abundant water power for 
larger mill; located in one of the best 
towns in central Washington; two trans- 
continental railroads; wheat section sur- 
rounding town; owners not practical mill 
men, so will sell or lease for term of 
years, Address 95, care Northwestern 
Miller, Minneapolis. 








SITUATIONS WANTED 








COMPETENT MILL MANAGER IS LOOK- 
ing for a position; have had wide experi-. 
ence. Address 125, care Northwestern 
Miller, Minneapolis. 





AS HEAD MILLER BY A MAN WITH 18: 


years’ experience in mills of different sizes 
and all kinds of wheat; would prefer mill 
of 300 bbis or over. Address Box 166; 
Logan, Mont. 


SALESMAN—BROAD EXPERIENCE, PAR- 
ticularly in the baking business, personal- 
ly acquainted with the baking industry 
and master bakers in southern states east 
of the Mississippi, would like to make 
connection with some mill. If interested 
write L., Adgate, 24 Regent Apt., Nor- 
folk, Va. 





FOR SALE—ONE NORTHERN MINNE- 
sota 100-bbl mill, ample water power, con- 
crete dam, 7 acres of ground and living 
house, $12,000; one 7x18 two-pair-high 
Nordyke & Marmon feed mill, in splendid 
condition, one extra pair of rolls, $145; 
one flour packer, two tubes, $70; one No. 1, 
125-bbl capacity Alsop bleacher, like new, 
$315, Mills Machinery Exchange, 70 
Chamber of Commerce, Minneapolis. 





FOR SALE—RECEIVER’S SALE OF 800- 
bbl flour mill, including 175,000 bus stor- 
age capacity; by order of court I am 
authorized to ask for bids covering sale 
of the flour mill of the Bennett Milling 
Co., Grafton, Ohio, consisting of real 
estate, buildings and equipment; plant al- 
most new and electrically operated; all 
bids must be submitted to receiver on or 
before Nov. 5. For particulars write to 
Henry Vogel, receiver, 1426 W. 9th St, 
Cleveland, Ohio. 
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NOTICE OF RECEIVERS’ SALE—WELLS- 
Abbott-Nieman Co., Schuyler, Neb.—Notice 
is hereby given that pursuant to a decree 
of the District Court of the United States for 
the District of Nebraska, Omaha Division, 
entered in a suit therein pending wherein 
Carl Modesitt, Trustee, is plaintiff, and 
Wells-Abbott-Nieman Co., a corporation, is 
defendant, Peters Trust Co. and William J. 
Coad as receivers of the property of said 
defendant, will, on Monday, the 2ist day of 
November, 1921, at 2 o’clock p.m. at the 
front door of the county courthouse in the 
city of Schuyler in Colfax County, Nebraska, 
sell at public sale to the highest bidder or 
bidders upon the terms hereinafter stated 
the following described real estate, property 
and property rights of said Wells-Abbott- 
Nieman Co., to-wit: (a) All of Blocks 61, 
63 and 64 and the west half of Block 65 and 
the street between Blocks 61 and 64, all in 
the original town or city of Schuyler, in Col- 
fax County, Nebraska, as surveyed, platted 
and recorded. Also all that part of Lot 1 in 
Block 60 in said original town or city of 
Schuyler which is owned by said defendant. 
(b) All of the buildings located upon the 
above described real estate, including a flour 
mill, elevators, engine house and other build- 
ings and all machinery, boilers, equipment 
and fixtures of all kinds constituting the 
milling plant of said Wells-Abbott-Nieman 
Co. (c) The leasehold interest of said de- 
fendant in, and the track, scales and ap- 
purtenances thereof located on, the right of 
way of the Union Pacific Railroad Co, at 
Schuyler, Neb., under contract with said 
company. (d) All the right and interest of 
said defendant under and by virtue of cer- 
tain leases and contracts with the Chicago, 
Burlington & Quincy Railroad Co. for cer- 
tain trackage facilities and sites for build- 
ings on its right of way at Schuyler, Neb. 
(e) Elevator building owned by the defend- 
ant at Rogers, Colfax County, Nebraska, and 
the leasehold interest of the defendant in 
the site upon which said elevator is located 
on the right of way of the Union Pacific 
Railroad Co, (f) All other property of said 
defendant remaining in the hands of the 
receivers at the date of said sale. The suc- 
cessful bidder or bidders must pay twenty- 
five per cent of the amount of the bid or 
bids which are accepted, to the receivers at 
the time of the sale and the balance within 
ten days thereafter and before confirmation, 
The sale must be confirmed by said court 
and is not binding until so confirmed. Upon 
confirmation of the sale, the receivers will 
make, execute and deliver proper convey- 
ances of said property to the purchaser or 
purchasers, and purchaser or purchasers will 
be put in possession upon delivery of said 
conveyances. Inquiries as to said property 
may be addressed to the undersigned re- 
ceivers at Omaha, Neb.—Peters Trust Co. 
and William J. Coad, Receivers of Wells- 
Abbott-Nieman Co, 








MILL MACHINERY WANTED 








WANTED—A SECONDHAND UNION SPE- 
cial bag sewing machine. If you have or 
know of one, address 137, care Northwest- 
ern Miller, Minneapolis. 





Announcement 





E SPECIALIZE 

in obtaining ar- 
tistic portraiture in the 
home and we commend 
to your consideration the 
suggestion that we come 
to your home for your 
next portrait. 


Lee Brothers 
PHOTOGRAPHERS 


527 Marquette Avenue 
MINNEAPOLIS 








VICTOR PURITY 


means 


BAKING SURETY 


Victor Chemical Works 


New York CHICAGO St. Louis 
Nashville 








’ 
Russell’s Reports Wires... 
Heer Gobi Deke anenane 

C — y cables world’s 
Corn Milling—Demand and p: . 
Rye Research Work 
R : Can we — you? 
ussell's Commercial News, Incorporated 
13 Water Street NEW YORK 
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The Northwestern Miller believes the following firms to be thoroughly reliable and responsible. 


No others will knowingly be advertised by it. 





Write Us For Trade 


Suggestions 


have spent 90 years in cater 
the Bakers’ demand for 
Is give you a 


lding a bigger 


Templar Wheat 


FLOUR 


Honor Rye 


FLOUR 


The discriminating 
baker carefully se- 
lects his materials. 


Always Dependable 


LADISH MILLING COMPANY 


MILWAUKEE, U.S.A. 








Color, Taste, Smell 
Absolutely Right 


The Globe Milling Co. 


WATERTOWN WISCONSIN 





THE JACKSON MILLING CO. 


Pure Wisconsin Rye and 
Hard Spring Wheat Flour 


General Offices at 


WISsconsIN Rapips, WIs. 


Mills located at 
Wisconsin Rapids 
Stevens Point and 
Amherst, Wis. 


Correspondence 
desired with 
Reliable buyers. 


Contains the greatest 
quantity of high quality 
gluten. Use SPEARHEAD. 
Bake more and better bread. 


BERNHARD STERN & SONS, Inc. 
MILWAUKEE 

















Kern’s Success Flour 

Kern’s Graham Flour 

Kern’s Whole Wheat Flour 
Kern’s Wisconsin Rye Flour 
Kern’s Rye Meal 


_ This old organization continues to offer 
the same high-grade products as it has for 60 years 


J. B. A. KERN & SONS, INC., Milwaukee, Wis. 


Hanson Bros. Co. 


Millers and 
Grain Dealers 


ASHLAND Wisconsin 











H. P. SCHMIDT MILLING CO. 
OSHKOSH, WIS. 
Millers of Hard Spine Wheat 
and Wisconsin Rye Flour 
Oor nd desired with reliable buyers 














patent. 
A household 
favorite. . 


BUCK WHEAT 


“OLD TIMES” brand “KILN DRIED” 


ALSO 


Pure Rye Flour, all grades Blended Rye-Wheats 


eu” BLODGETT-HOLMES CO., Janesville, Wis. 


BEST WISCONSIN ; 


RYE FLOUR’ 


Made by 
FALLS ROLLER MILLS CO.; 
SHEBOYGAN FALLS, WIS. 











MENOMONIE, WIS. 


Cable Address: ‘“PowERFUL” 
Codes: ROBINSON, RIVERSIDE 








We make a high-grade, pure winter rye flour. 
Ask for sample and quotations. . 
FISHER & FALLGATTER, Waupaca, Wis. 


Pure Rye Flour 








High-Grade Dark Rye Flour 


Any desired shade. Mixed cars 
with Standard white if desired. 


FRANK JAEGER MILLING CO. 
Danville, Wis. Address, CoLUMBUS, WIS. 








Cream of Wheat Flour 


always uniform; always the best at a 
fair price. We want some live buyers 
who are willing to pay for quality. 


John H. Ebeling Milling Co. 


GREEN BAY, WIS. 


TOP NOTCH 


United States Copyright Number 118759. 


THE JOHN P. DOUSMAN MILLING CO. De Pere, Wis. 


A Brand of Spring Wheat 
Flour manufactured for 
over thirty-five years. 








New Richmond Roller Mills Co. 


NEW RICHMOND, WIS. 





High-Grade Patent Wheat Flour and 
Pare 8 





Big Rye Mill 
Big Rye Section 





We are also producers of PEARL BARLEY. 
Open for trade with the better class of buyers. 


WEYAUWEGA MILLING CO., Weyauwega, Wis. 


traight Rye Flour 
Daily Capacity, 600 Barrels 





Our mill has the best location 








RAU MILWAUKEE 
Flour Mill Appraisal 


Write to us for our Standard Fee Proposi- 
tion sent to you by mail. 
RAU APPRAISAL COMPANY 
Patton Building MILWAUKEE, WIS. ; 








for obtaining choice rye grain 
of any mill in this country. 


Large capacity. 














